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Hurricane Cros|< 
Killing at Least 1 


Coast, 
EtJm South 
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Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

CHARLESTON, South Caroli- 
na — The worst hurricane to strike 
South Carolina in 35 years ravaged 

the state with howling winds and a 


able federal aid for temporary 
housing, low-cost loans for rebuild- 
ing. ana grants for r epairin g roads, 
bridges and other public structures. 

Nine of the deaths were in South 


wall of water on Friday, Japing at Carolina. Seven died in counties 
least 10 persons in the Caro lina* gir ro ntiriinp Qtfricitan otm* in 
and flattening more than a score of the Columbia area, said Warren 
buildings in Charleston before Hardy of the state’s Office of 
trailing off inland. 

Tt* Ml fory of the storm — — , ■ ..,,^7" 

winds of up to 138 mOes per hour Tne hardest^Bt tete, Montserrat, 

and a water wall of 12 to lTfeet — B gamely recovering. Page 7. 
struck Charleston about midnight Many Chariestm residents regret 
ripping die roof off the 188-year* that they dKfot evacuate. Page 7. 

old ary hall, downing power lines 

and snapping trees. Emergency Prepared n ess. An d- 

In the morning, downtown derfy man was found in the rubble 
Charleston looked lire a war zone, of a house in Charl eston, city 065- 
Ad ding to the sense of unreality rial* said. Is North CamUnn , a 6- 
was a 52- foot ( 1 6-meter) yacht that month-old baby was killed in 
had been npped from its moorings Union County when a tree fell on a 
and tossed onto a main street. house. 

“There's just destruction every- After hs direct hit on South Car- 

where, said Charleston’s mayor, niiwa with winds of up to W. iriltv . 

' Joseph P- R3ev, afta- an early- meters per hour, the storm, desig- 
morning tour. ‘We have on our nated Hugo, weakened. It was 
hands a degree of physical destrao- downgraded to tropical-storm sta- 
tion that is unprecedented in any- tos Friday morning by the Nation- 
one's living memory.” al Weather Service, and it decayed 

Governor Carroll A. Campbell more as rt went inland But places 
said, “It s going to be miraculous if in its path could ex p e ct 4 to 8 
wc don't have a heavy loss of life." inches of rain and winds of 50 mph. 

President George Bush declared The center erf the storm ad- 
b seven-county region of South vanced farther wes t war d than ex- 
Caro Una a disaster area Friday pected, targe ring eastern Ohio, 
morning. The order makes avail- western Pennsylvania and western 


New York before it was expected to 
wear itself out in Canada. It was 
moving to the north at 30 mph. 

The storm left at least 700,000 
people without power in die Caroli- 
nes, officials sud. The total includ- 
ed 85 percent of the homes and 
businesses in Charlotte. North Car- 
olina, which felt the storm’s wrath 
despite bong 200 miles inland. 

The hurricane was the strongest 
to hit Charleston, a bastion of the 
Old South first settled in 1670, 
since a hurricane designated Hazel 
ravaged the city in 1954. killing 22 
persons. 

The storm, which at its height 
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10 Killed 
In Blast at 
ILK. Base 

IRA Says It Set 
Bomb at Barracks 
Of Band Members 

By Glenn Frartkel 

Wa\h:ntt‘fi Pittt Sen , 

LONDON — .An explosion ap- 
parently caused by a bomb planted 
in a British milhar. barracks bv the 


derfy man was found in the rubble was as large as the state of South 
of a house in Charleston, city affi- Carolina, flattened 30 buildings, 
dais said. In North Carolina, a 6- peeled off roofs and flooded 
month-old baby was killed in streets. Several people were be- 
Unjon County when a tree fell on a lieved trapped in a b uilding col- 


-dte. 


house. 

After hs direct hit on South Car- 


lapse. 

But most of the bouses in (he 


olina with winds of up to 222 kilo- city’s historic district weathered the 
meters per hour, the storm, desig- storm with minor damage despite 
nated Hugo, weakened. It was the area being low-lying. “They 
downgraded to tropical-storm sta- built houses to last back then,” said 
tos Friday mailing by the Nation- Fiammetta Barchiesi, whose may 
al Weather Service, and it decayed stone home was built about 1814. 



back then,* 1 




more as h went inland. But places 
in its path could ex p e ct 4 to 8 
inches of ram and winds of 50 mph. 
The center of the storm ad- 


“We were more afraid of the loot- 
ers than the hurricane.” 

“We have confidence in our 
homes because the/ withstood the 


vanced farther westward than ex- test of time,” said Carl Milford, 
pected, targeting eastern Ohio. 

western Pennsylvania and western See STORM, Page 2 
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The wreckage of mobile homes at die South Carotina resort of Myrtle Beach, one of several vacations towns devastated by the storm. 


Gorbachev Wants Top-Level Talks on Conventional Arms Cut , U.S. Says 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 
and David Hoffman 

■ ■ Washington Post Sendee 

WASHINGTON — Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev has suggested a series 
- • f -of higb-levd East-West meetings to 
; ' accelerate movement toward a new 
-- agreement reducing conventional 
forces, culminating in a European 
summit meeting to sign the accord 
'••• late next year, US. official* said 
Friday. 

""" Mr. Gorbachev's proposal, 
which would invedve preliminary 
meetings between foreign minis- 
ters. came in a nine-page letter to 


Kiosk 

ZolaBudd’s 
Lather Killed 

JOHANNESBURG (AF) 
—The father ofthe track star 
Zda Bodd, who was estranged 
from his daughter for several 
years, was fatally shot Thurs- 
day in an apparent murder, 
thepobce said Friday. 

Frank Budd, 56, was shot at 
his farm near Bloemfontein, 
the police said. 


President George Bush that was conducted in Vienna. Both super- 
delivered Thursday by Foreign powers have said that they want to 
Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze, produce a treaty within six months 
On Friday, Mr. Shevardnadze be- to a year, 
gan two days of consultations in Officials from both countries 

said the letter reiterated Moscow’s 

Talks tmdc «!«*» ™u the matatv previous commitment to this rime- 
of Wyotniramoantains. P»e7 toble, which Mr. Bush suggested in 
^ July. The new proposals are said to 
stretch beyond a Soviet concession 
Wyoming with Secretary of State on tactical aircraft was report- 


negotiations could be held “before briefing reporters in Wyoming on Sitting down to a first round of 
Christmas" of 1990. It was not im- condition that he not be identified, talks in the shadow of the Grand 
mediately dew when and if there said Thursday evening that “it is Teton Mountains, the Soviet for- 
would be a separate Bushh-Gorba- just premature to say whether the dgn minister declared that “it is 
chev summit conference next year, points in that letter will lead to high time for us to move from mu- 
as has been suggested in recent important progress on those out- tual understanding to mutual ac- 
days. standing issues.” lion.” 


Sitting down to a first round of 
talks in the shadow of the Grand 


TaBts took place amid the majesty 
of Wyoming momrtains. Page 7. 


James A. Baker 3d. 


ed earlier this week, although de- 


Tbe letter is said by U.S. officials tails were not available, 
to contain a handful of new pro- a senior Soviet official said in an 
posals by the Soviets on the con- interview this week that a Europe- 
ventkmaJ aims ne go tiati ons, in- an summit meeting involving beads 
voiving 23 na t ions, that are being of state from all the parties to the 


chev s ummi t conference next year, 
as has been suggested in recent 
days. 

Also included in the letter were 
renewed Soviet proposals to open 
negotiations on short-range nucle- 
ar faces in Europe and to conduct 
discussions on space tests that are 
permitted and prohibited under the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 
Both are now topics of bitter dis- 
pute. 

A senior administration official 


■ New Era Urged 

Don Oberdorfer of The Washing- 
ton Post reported from Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming: 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Shevard- 
nadze began their meetings by call- 
ing for a fundamental shift to a new 
era of cooperative action in U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 


high time fa us to move from mu- 
tual understanding to mnnial ac- 
tion.” 

Mr. Baker responded: “Our rela- 
tionship has grown from one of 
confrontation to dialogue. I hope 
we can move on to cooperation.” 
The public statements reflected 
hopes expressed by officials on 
both sides that the (unmade reduc- 
tion of tension and hostility be- 
tween Washington and Moscow in 
the final years of the Reagan ad- 


ministration would permit transi- 
tion to a next stage that would 
involve actual cooperation on a 
range of issues. 

In an initial validation of these 
hopes, Mr. Baker and Mr. Shevard- 
nadze are expected to sign or an- 
nounce at least five or six limited 
accords at the conclusion of their 
meetings, covering subjects ranging 
from chemical weapons to human 
rights 2nd travel of Eskimos at the 
Bering Straits. A Soviet official said 
that two previously unexpected ac- 


See SUMMIT, Page 2 


Beijing Students Form Protest Network 







By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Pan Service 

BEUING — Despite arrests and 
police survefllance, Chinese stu- 
dents have formed an underground 
organization aimed at keeping then- 
democracy movement alive, ac- 
cording to stadenis at several lead- 
ing i universities in Beijing. 

Students said the activities of the 
organization were limited to ex- 
changing information, countering 
government propaganda, and 
keeping members aware of threats 
by the authorities. 

The agamzatkn is known as the 
Beijing Autonomous Students 
Union No. 2, meaning that it is a 
modest revival of the outlawed stu- 
dent union that led pro-democracy 
protests centered on Tian anmen 
Square last spring Troops killed 
several hundred students in the 
square on Jane 4 and suppressed 
the movement 


Students at several universities 
that took the lead in those protests, 
Beijing University, Beijing Normal 
University, and People’s Universi- 
ty, are now active in the new orga- 
nization. But details about the 

Refugees from the endedown and 
other Chinese famed an opposi- 
tioa pixQ in Paris. Page 5. 

group’s leadership have been kept 
secret 

At the largest known meeting of 
the group, oily 19 students took 
part, according to an activist at 
Beijing Normal University. A 
meeting of larger numbers of stu- 
dents would attract the attention of 
the police, the activist said. 

“Students are now treated as en- 
emies,” he said. 

The goal of the organization, the 
activist said, is “to keep students 
healthy and to fight Communist 


Party propaganda” while waiting 
fa a chance to organize new pro- 
tests. 

Unauthorized student gatherings 
are prohibited. Students are not al- 
lowed to set up organizations with- 
out the permission of school au- 
thorities. Posters, which were a 
major method of protest during the 
spring demonstrations, are banned. 

University students have been 
subjected recently to the most in- 
tensive political indoctrination 
courses in China since the Cultural 
Revolution years of 1966-1976. 
They have been told that their de- 
mands fa democracy and freedom 
resulted from the corrupt influence 
of “bourgeois liberalism,” a phrase 
applied to Western political ideas. 

An undetermined number of stu- 
dents have been arrested a de- 
tained fa investigation in the last 
three months, including at least 
nine of the 21 students cm a police 
most-wanted list. At the top of the 


list were leaders of the now banned 
Beijing Autonomous Students 
Union. 

But despite strict surveillance of 
campuses and harsh restrictions on 
student activities, activists have 
mounted several small acts of defi- 
ance on Beijing campuses over the 
last two weeks aimed at reaffirming 
the pro-democracy movement. 

On at least three campuses, stu- 
dents have put up protest posters, 
including one at People's Universi- 
ty calling on students to mourn the 
victims of the Beijing massacre. 
The authorities tore the posters 
down almost immediately and 
sought to find out who put them 
up. 

At the Beijing University of 
Aeronautic: and Astronautics, 
whose students took part in large 
□umbers during the spring demon- 
strations, a student estimated that 
the majority are postponing any 
forceful action until next year. 



Yegor K. Ligachev, a lead- 
ing Soviet conservative, ac- 
ciBed Kremlin ref Miner* of 


Economic Gains Stressed as IMF Leaders Gather 


Amngug a drag host near the 
White House, agents tailor- 
made a pan of President 
Bush's speech- Page 4. 

Arts/Lftteuro 

“Benvenuto CeKn” is the ma- 
jor production at the Berlioz 
Festival in Lyon. Pkge & 
Business /Finance 
-MkfceEn of France agreed to 
acquire Uniroyal Goodrich 
Tire in a deal valued al $1. 5 
Nihon. Page 1L 
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Hie Dollar 

in Naw York 
DU 1.9515 

Pound 1.572 

Yon 145.95 

FF 6.595 



By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The leading 
industrial countries are pleased 
with recent developments in the 
world economy and see no need fa 
major in their economic a 

exchange rate policies, senior U.S. 

Wh&Mherc would be grounds 
fa concern if the dollar rose much 
higher, its caiient rate did not caB 
fa my specific new corrective ac- 
tion, the officials said. 

As the world’s financial leaders 
gathered here fa the annual meet- 
ings of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank, the chair- 
man of the fund’s poHcy-makmg 
interim committee expressed par- 
ticular satisfaction over the success 
of recent efforts to cob inflation in 
the industrial countries. 

After the sharp concern over ris- 
ing inflation expressed at their last 


meeting in Washington six months 
ago, the committee’s members 
would probably now conclude that 
the worst was over, said H. Onno 
Raiding, who is also the Dutch fi- 
nance minister. 

Several senior officials said that 
with the dollar at its present level 
there was no need for the Group of 
Seven maja industrial countries to 
launch a new attempt to drive 
down the vahw of the U.S. currency 
when they hold a regular meeting in 
Washington on Saturday. 

The Group of Seven comprises 
the United States, Japan, West 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy 
and Or™ 11 

But the officials expressed con- 
cern that the correction of the UJL 
trade deficit and the West German 
and Japanese trade surpluses might 
be endangered if the dollar were to 
rise much further. 

A senior U.S. Treasury official 


noted that the process of adjusting 
these imbalances had already 
slowed this year. If the dollar’s re- 
cent rise were to persist fa a 
lengthy period of time, “obviously 
it would be a matter of concern fa 
the furore of the adjustment pro- 
cess," be said. 

The dollar's recent strength did 
not reflect “underlying economic 
fundamentals,” the LLS. official 
said. He added, however, that the 
dollar, at about 1,94 Deutsche 
marks, was still not much higher 
than it bad been at the time of the 
last Group of Seven meeting in 
April when it was at 1.88 DM. 

On Friday in London, the dollar 
finished at 1.9475 DM, compared 
with 1.9437 DM on Thursday. 

A qmilar point was made by a 
senior European financial official 
who said there was no need fa the 
Group of Seven to do anything fa 


the moment about the dollar’s ex- 
change rate. 

“If it’s not broke don’t fix it,” he 
said. 

Recent oscillations in the value 
of the dollar had been “very re- 
markable” by the standards of ear- 
lier years, the official said. 

But the U.S. currency was still 
only slightly above the level at 
which the Group of Seven had 
sought to stabilize it two years ago. 

He warned, however, that it 
"'- did be “quite dangerous” fa the 
adjustment process over the medi- 
um term if the dollar were to rise 
above 2 DM. 

At their weekend meeting, the 
Group erf Seven countries would be 
able to congratulate themselves on 
the success of their recent efforts to 

See IMF, Page 14 
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An Amsterdam wortter does his part in potting the docks bade. 

Europe Turns Back Gocks 

Most of Europe will make the annual switch from mmmw to 
standard time on Sunday morning. At 3 AM. local time, most docks 
will be set back one hour to 2 AM. In Greece, docks will be set back 
at 4 AM. 

Britain, Ireland, the United States and Canada will revert to 
standard time by putting back the docks one hour on Oct. 29. 

New Zealand wQl move the dock forward one hour on Oct. 8 as 
su mm er time comes to the Southern Hemisphere. Most of Austra- 
lia’s states will switch to summer time on Oct 15. 


Consumerism Without Guilt? South Korea Has First Part Down Pat 


By Peter Maass 

Washtogro* Post Service 

SEOUL — Fa the first time since South 
Korea vigorously began exporting cars , more 
antos wfllbe sola at home this yesr than shippea 
abroad. Although some Koreans drive thdr new 
Hyundai and Daewoo sedans to the commyside 

fa wedtendstrfwataskimg or winds^mg. oth- 
ers stay in Seoul to visit a gfitw, Disncy-nice 
amusement park that jost opened. 

The part symbolizes the kind of self-indulgent 
recreation that used to be viewed as shameful; it 
draws thousands of leisure-minded South Kore- 
ans every day. . . , 

Displays of affluence are seeping to the surface 
in surprising ways. A Storefront sign in one of 
Seoul’s fashionable areas advertises the hpospc- 
tion method of fat removal and plastic roigpons 
in a university neighborhood do a good business 
performing nose jobs. 


A f ofogner’s housekeeper showed up the other 
day. with the usual deamng utensOs — plus an 
expensive cordless telephone so she could chat 
with her friends while she worked. 

In other words, a country of frugal workahol- 
ics is turning to consumerism- A year after the 
Seoul Olympics marked their global coming of 
age, many South Koreans are casting off then 
tr aditional values of austerity aid thrift in favor 
erf Gucci and HSageu Dazs ice cream. 

But in a disciplined nation where memories of 
poverty are sharp and the notions of egahtarian- 
tsxn strong, the consumption tread weighs heavi- 
ly on people. 

Kim Sung Joo, who in the last year opened 
Seoul’s four Gucci boutiques, recalls feeling 
guilty at the outset. She stiu does not advertise 
heavily, da said, “I don’t want to en- 

courage people to buy Gucci” Her mother, who 
did not know what Gucd was until her daughter 


explained, refuses to buy the high-priced Italian 
goods althnngh she could easily afford to. 

South Korea's new consumption patterns and 
its gradual opening to the outside world are 
setting it an a different path from Japan, the 
country that has been its modeL 

Seoul's opening comes at a much earlier eco- 
nomic stage than Tokyo’s. And although the 
opening is encountering enormous resistance in 
certain .rectors, its pace may be quicker than 
Japan's because the barrios m Korea have not 
had decades to solidify. 

The consumer ethic indudes a sudden procliv- 
ity fa vacations. Office workere are beginning to 
take the few vacation days that they are entitled 
to. Holds around the country were full during 
August, and there was a shortage of parking 
spaces at coastal resorts because so manypeople 
were driving thdr new cam there. Fa C&usok, 
the main South Korean holiday, on Sept. 14, 


most companies gave thdr workers a record five- 
day break. 

In economic terms. South Korea still has a 
long way to go before it catches up with Japan 
and the West The average annual income is 
about 54,000, although the distribution is hardly 
even. While highly successful businessmen are 
chauffeured from their comfortable homes to air- 
conditioned offices, many farmers live in primi- 
tive houses that lack indoor plumbing. 

This disparity is part of the reason that many 
people have misgivings about the 30-percent 
jump in imports of consumer goods this year. 

There is also the feeling that the champagne 
axis are popping a bit too soon: After two years 
of double-digit economic growth. South Kota's 
ec o no my is slowing to the single-digit level this 
year. Fa the first time once the “economic 
□tirade" began, the volume of enjorts decreased 
in the first half of 1989 from levds a year earlier. 


“The consumption level is higher than reason- 
able,” said Shin Byung D, who markets such 
designer labels as Louis Vuitton and Paco Ra- 
banne. “We need national wealth fa investment 
instead of purchasing 53,000 clothes.” 

The government, beginning to have second 
thoughts, occasionally slaps people on the wrist 
fa what it deems excessive indulgence. A provin- 
cial official resigned his post tins month after the 
pres disclosed that he had bought about 514,000 
m luxury goods during an overseas trip. 

Miss Kim, directa of the Gucci boutiques, is 
not scared of the meddlesome tax investigations 
bang conducted at sane companies. Not is she 
uneasy shout selling foreign goods in a national- 
istic country that is wrestling with its transition 
from poverty. 

“This is a trend," she said of the impulse that 
spurs Korean housewives to buy S500 handbags, 
“we cannot stop it." 


Loudon. 

An rRA statement issued in 
Dublin claimed responsibility for 
the explosion, which, if confirmed 
as a bomb, was one of the bloodiest 
attacks on the British mainland in 
the long struggle hy Irish national- 
ists against British rule. Officials 
said (hey still could not confirm the 
cause of the blast, although police 
were working under the theory it 
was a bomb. 

The blast ripped apart a three- 
story. red-brick barracks where 
members of the Royal Marine 
School of Music were having 
breakfast at around 8:30 AM. af- 
ter completing early-morning band 
practice on a nearby parade 
ground. 

Half of the building, including 
offices, a boiler room and a recrea- 
tion room where the men changed 
clothes and took refreshments, col- 
lapsed in a heap, sending up a dart 
pillar of bride dust and smoke and 
damaging houses and shattering 
windows in a two-mile < three- kilo- 
meter! radius. 

“There was smoke everywhere,” 
said Sean Mmnock. who fives in a 
neighboring house and who awoke 
from the blast to find the ceiling 
collapsed around his bed. “1 could 
hear terrified screams of agony. 
People started rushing about all 
over the place. It was horrible to 
watch and to listen to.” 

Dazed and bloodied survivors 
struggled to pull companions out of 
the nibble. Rescue workers and 
teams of doctors quickly arrived, 
bringing a crane, pneumatic drills, 
and other equipment to search for 
those trapped m the debris. They 
also used listening devices to detect 
murmuring or even heartbeats. The 
wounded were ferried by ambu- 
lances to two nearby hospitals. 

The music school trains up to 
250 young men, ages 16 to 20, lo 
play in the seven bands of the Roy- 
al Marines. With (heir familiar 
dark blue trousers and white hel- 
mets, the bands are a well-known 
and distinctly British tradition and 
they play at many maja public 
occasions. 

Military bandsmen have been 
IRA targets before. The most seri- 
ous previous attack was a bomb 
that lolled seven soldiers and in- 
jured 28 of the Royal Green Jackets 
on a bandstand at London's Re- 
gent’s Park in July 1981 
The IRA which has been fight- 
ing to cud British rule in Northern 
Ireland, has vowed to cany out 
attacks against military targets to 
mark the 20th anniversary of Brit- 
ish troops being deployed on the 
streets of Belfast and Londonderry. 

There have been a number of 
recent attacks on troops in West 
Germany, but (his was the first 
known attempt on the British 

See BLAST. Page 2 


USAir Pilots 
Lose license 
After Crash 

Compile*' />v Our Staff From Dispaichet 

NEW YORK — The pilot and 
co-pilot of the USAir jet that skid- 
ded into the East River had their 
pilots' licenses suspended Friday 
and met with federal investigators, 
who are looking into reports of 
irrational cockpit behavior. 

A Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion spokesman, Fred Farrar, an- 
nounced the suspensions in Wash- 
ington but provided no details. 

The USAir Boeing 737-400. 

which had 61 people on board. 

skidded off a runway during an 
aborted takeoff at La Guardia Air- 
port on Wednesday and slid into 
the river. Two persons were killed 
and 45 injured. 

The flight captain, Michael Mar- 
tin, and First Officer Constantine 
Kleissaf met Friday with National 
Transportation Safety Board inves- 
tigators to discuss the crash, said 
the safety board's acting chairman. 
James Kohistad He would not say 
where the questioning was taking 
place or what was being discussed 

Mr. Martin’s whereabouts were 
unknown Thursday, the day after 
the crash, although a safety board 
spokesman, Ted Lopatkiewicz, said 
that was not unusual in plane crash 
investigations. Mr. Kohistad said 
both pilots had been hospitalized 
for treatment Thursday, which he 
said partly explained their absence. 

“I don’t feel they’ve hampered 

See PILOTS. Page 2 
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Quits After Threats and 
Request by President 


The Associated Frets 

BOGOTA — The justice minis- 
ter of Colombia, Monica de Graff, 
resigned on Friday amid death 
threats from drug traffickers and 
announced that she quit because 
President Virgffio Barco Vargas 
thought “be needed another type of 
person” in the past, 

Mrs. de Grein told the Colombi- 
an radio Caracd that she had writ- 
ten a letter of resignation after be- 
ing asked to do so by thcpresidenL 
Mrs. de Groff was Colombia's 
eighth justice minister in three 
years. 


ask fcsr changes when he deems 
appropriate,” Mrs. de Graff said, 
adding that she would have pre- 
ferred to stay on the job. 

M I love Colombia, and I think we 
all have to be united during these 
difficult times,” she said, referring 
to the war between the government 
and Colombian drug traffickers. 

“The president thinks he needs 
another type of person in the minis- 
try, and be has every right to ask for 
my resignation,” she said. 

Mrs. de Groff, 32, a lawyer who 
accepted the post on July 16. criti- 
cized the “unnecessary controver- 
sy” surrounding her resignation. 
She had consistently denied reports 
that she would quit, vowing to con- 
tinue cracking down on drug rings. 

“On Tuesday, the president of- 
fered me the embassy in Portugal 


but I think that after assuming this 
responsibility as minister I 
shouldn’t leave right now,” Mrs. de ues " 


Graff said, adding, “1 must stay in 
Colombia, even as a private citi- 
zen.” 

Mrs. de Groff said that she 
would travel to the United States in 
the next few days to join her hus- 
band and 3-year-old son, who left 
Colombia after being threatened 
with death by the drug rings. 

Nearly all of Mm. de Greiffs 
predecessors were threatened with 
death. One was assassinated is 
1984 and another, who resigned to 
become ambassador to Hungary in 
1987, was shot in Budapest. 

During a visit to Washington in 
August, Mrs. de Graff asked the 

Bush a dminis tration for $19 mil - 


Senators whose names wens on 
the list denounced the United 
Slates and said that they were being 




US. policy. 

Senator Bernardo Guerra Serra 
of the governing Liberal Party said, 
“This war is going to go on until we 
legalize drugs, not only in Colom- 
bia but worldwide.” 

Others accused the United States 
of instigating the climate of terror 
in Colombia. 

“I will show that we are sur- 
rounded by mercenaries encrusted 
in the American Embassy,” said 
Senator Juan Slebi, also of the Lib- 
eral Party. 
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lion in additional aid to provide 

■ minis- security for hundreds of Cotombi- 

■ Chaff, an judges threatened with death by 
l death the drug traffickers. 

ers and The government’s war on drugs 
because began, after the Aug. 18 assassma- 
Vargas Don of Senator Luis Carlos GalAo, 
type of a presidential candidate who had 
called for tough measures against 
otombi- the drug traffickers, 
ad writ- The traffickers responded with a 
fterbe- series of assassinations, threats and 
csidenL bombings. Twelve bombs exploded 
nmbia's in Bogote on Thursday, 
i three A news program, TV Hoy. re- 
ported that Arturo Ferrer Car- 

t uo rasco, 44, an economist at the Min- 
ims istsy of Finance, would replace 
iff said, Mrs. de Graff. 

ve P 1 ® - The change comes amid growing 
. tension between the Barco govem- 
man and the United States over 
*** denial or cancellation of U.S. 
nemng w 25 legislators and poBti- 
” unenl dans, reportedly because of links 
If needs 10 t ^ ie c * n ^ leaders. 

. Foreign Minister Julio Londofio 

" a dr fnr Paredes wrote a letter on Friday to 
the U.S. Embassy charge d'affaires, 
Phillip McLain, asking for an tx- 
planafion of the publication in the 
0, enti- media on Thursday of the names of 
1 trover- Colo mbians denied entrance to the 
pation. United States, 

After meeting with Mr. Londoflo 
z rings. at lhe Foreign Ministry, Mr. 
McLain said the United States did 
not “make lists of people who re- 
ceive visas or don’t receive visas 


>10^^(069,5.2552. 
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Hezbollah 
Threatens 
Vengeance 
On Saudis 


WORLD BRIEFS ® 


■r h- 




BEIRUT — The pro-Iranian legitimacy with General Aoun*s C 
Hezbollah group on Fnday threat- tbepariiament, Hussem Husmuu. nave 


Aoun Reportedly Accepts reace 

RFTRLIJT /API — The Lebanese Christian leader. MqjotGestalf' 
Michd AounThL accepted a seven-point Arab “J 5“ 

ending the six-month conflict between his fores* and Syrian .ttytyMft. 

Arab League envoy announced Friday. . . . • . 

HieflS, Lakhdar Ibrahimi of Algeria, md 
roeetmg with General Aoun: “I am glad *> 

hflg accepted the terms and hy \ 

themTSlim Hoss, wtoheMsaSyrian-baied Mushm catawt^Mfor 
legitimacy with General Aotm’s Christian 

tS. Mrii/mait. Hussein HusseinL have afieady sceepted me mwonl 


4?: 




Wreckage of the cabin section of the UTA airiiner on the sands of the Sahara. 


Paris Denies It Had Terror Warning 


. • TE3SI«j5 pta. a*** 

k 9 bialor executing ifisSite Mushms Morocco and Algeria, calls fw a cease-fire, ^ 

4 ^^^bombmgsintbcWng- g^^^^^Sde the coun^ 

*v‘ the 17 Westerners missing in Xxba- Christ i ans. , ' i' - ’- ‘.”7" 

non, described the executions as ft „ _ _ . ^ j a_i_V:--V-- 

• “terromt act and an organized 25 Hlfft 111 Bagdad trCMCrc AuSot; ; 

I ^^di Arabia publidy beheaded CAIRO (Remas) - Twaity-ftye persons : 

the convicted bombers in the holy grenades exploded m the &rdcn of 

dty of Mecca, where bomb explo- capital, Baghdad, on Wednesday, a Bntish Embassy spokesman 

MiSim 1 The grenades were thrown ova 1 a wall arwod the Bri&h Qub «^ 

staui and uEllfi other persons, east bank of the Tigris River and erotoded among dozens of 
^ Saadi /SbUn newspa^^ watching a film in the garden.^tbe 

on Friday that the executed Ku- phone from Cairo. No one was killed but a wnesycar-oW MMufcboy 
SitiSJ^ seriously hurt Canadians, Irish, Yugoslav and Bntoos were among fta.. 

puppets, but made no reference to injured. • 


The Associated Press 


the staxanem was a response to an minister in France. A Ft 


PARIS — France denied Friday article in Friday’s edition of the 
it had received reports warning of weekly L'Express, which said 


terrorist attacks on French inter- 
ests in the days before the explo- 
sion of a French DC-10 in flight 
from Chad to Paris. 

The UTA flight with 171 people 
aboard blew apart over Niger, leav- 
ing no survivors. 

French officials said they have 
not ruled oat an accidental cause 
for the explosion, but that a bomb 
was the most likely explanation. 

But a spokesman for President 
Francois Mitterrand said a thor- 
ough check had shown “none of 
our services, none of our ministries, 
received either threats or intelli- 
gence about preparations for anti- 
French attacks.” 

Foreign Mimstxy officials said 


France's embassy in Beirut had re- 


ported urgently on an article in the Paris. 
Lebanese weekly Ash Shaara cm “A1 
possible terrorist attacks. report 

L’Express said Ash Shaara re- crate 


minister in France. A Foreign Min- 
istry official confirmed that the 
French Embassy hr Beirut sent 
copies of the Ash Shaara article to 


“AH our wnhagefeg send us such 
reports regularly." he said. “The 
content of the article is extremely 


ported that the people who held vague. You couldn’t draw the con- 
French hostages in Beirut last year elusion, from it that there would be 
were complaining that the French an attack on a UTA plane en route 
government had not kept promises from Ndjamena to Paris.” 


allegedly made to win thcar release. Ash Shaara is known for break- 
France always has denied mat- ing the story of arms deals between 
mg any deal for the hostages, be- France and Iran, but since then 


relations with Iran. The French 
have persistently denied recurrent 
reports that they agreed to free 
Anis Naccacbe, a pro-Iranian. Leb- 
anese serving life lor the attempted 
murder of a former Iranian prime 


many of its articles relating to 
Western hostages held in Iran have 
not proved well-founded. 

French officials have said they 
will wait for the results of an inqui- 
ry before concluding whether the 
plane was bombed. 


PILOTS: licenses Are Suspended Following Crash 


(Continued from page I) 

the investigation,” Mr. Kohls tad 
said. “It is difficult for me to say 
they were stonewalling us.” 

An aviation agency spokesman 
in Washington described the action 
against the pitot and the co-pilot as 
an emergency suspension of li- 
censes. He gave no other details. 
But Peter Baron, who heads the 
National Center for Air Travelers' 
Safety, a consumer group, said that 
an emergency license suspension 
was very unusual and that a major 
reason for any such a decision was 
passenger safety. 

One source said the only way to 
explain license suspensions early in 
the investigation was that the pitot 
and co-pilot left accident scene. 

After the accident late Wednes- 
1 day, Mr. Kldssaf reportedly assert- 
ed that Mr. Martin had been acting 
irrationally just before ht ordered 
the takeoff aborted. 

The investigators said Mr. Klds- 
saf told them at the scene that as 
the plane accelerated, Mr. Martin 
I shouted at him 10 abort, then start- 
ed screaming. 


Blast Recalls IRA’s Bomb Attacks 
On British Targets Outside Ulster 

. The Associated Press 

LONDON — Here are some of the major IRA attacks of recent 
years on targets in Britain and continental Europe: 


The Queens district attorney pilot's first in a 737-400 cockpit 
subpoenaed airline officials to pro- Even so, other industry officials 
duct Mr. Martin's overnight bag said, initial reports indicated that 
but did not say why. the co-pilot. Mr. Kleissaf, 29, was 


stons in July during the annual 
Muslim ptlgnmage lofted a Paki- 
stani and injured 16 other persons. 

Saadi Arabian newspapsrs said 
on Friday that the executed Ku- 
waiti bombers were anti-Muslim 
puppets, but made no reference to 
any Iranian involvement. 

“Those who planted the bombs 
were puppets in the bands of the 
enemies of Islam and all M u s li ms,” 
the newspaper A1 Jarira said. 

Iran has so far withheld com- 
ment 00 the executions, although 
Tehran radio carried the news on 
Thursday, quoting foreign reports. 
But the deaths are likely to hinds 
efforts by Iran’s new president. Ha- 
sh emi Rafsanjani, to improve rela- 
tions with the Golf states. 

The Hezbollah statement said 
that the “deep grudge which rules 
the actions of the terrorist unbe- 
liever regime against true Muslims 
will be a motive for avenging the 
blood of the oppressed.” The state- 
ment, in Arabic, was delivered to a 
Western news agency in Beirut 

Hezbollah’s spiritual mentor. 
Sheikh Mohammed Hussein Fid* 
faflah, also wanted during Friday 
prayers in Beirut's Suite southern 
suburb of “chaos" following the 
executions. He was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by hundreds of worship- 
ers, who raised their fists and 
shouted “God is great, death to 
Fahd. M They were threatening 
King Fabd of Saudi Arabia, a Sun- 
ni Muslim. 

The Kuwaitis were convicted in 


South African Blacks Start a Boycott- 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — Militant black unions started a nation- j 
wide consumer boycott of white-owned stores on Friday and told tbrir 
1.5 million members to refuse to work overtime to protest labor taw. 

In the port dty of Durban, an estimated 15,000 people Q& M facts, -■ 
induding members of the white city council joined a peaceful asti- ; 
government protest march to City HaR 

The Durban police kept a low profile, in accordance with the near ^ 
government’s policy of permitting some political protests. But Justice 


meat headquarters in Pretoria. 

Aquino Says a Coup Will Be Rebuffed 

MANILA (Renters) — President Corazon C Aquino, faring a aw. 
round of coup rumors, said Friday that she was confident that the armed 
services could defeat any attempt to overthrow her. 

Mrs. Aquino said Thursday that recent bombings in Manila and 
disclosures of alleged government irregularities could be part of a plot to 
destabilize the government. On Friday, after meeting mihiary advisers s( 
the presidential palace, she said in a statement: “The military has assured 
me that there is no group capable of mounting a crap, and 1 am confident 
that it can handle any coup attempt-" 

Defense Secretary Fidel Ramos said security forces were watching key 
government installations and public utilities. 


For the Record 


prob- (about 30 meters) and belly- 
y the flopped into the Rflcers Island 


July 20. 1982: A bomb exploded under the British Army’s band- 
stand in Regent's Park, London, killing seven band members and 
injuring 28. On the same day, a second bomb in Hyde Park lolled 
four soldiers. 

Dec. 17, 1983: A car bomb exploded outside HarrocTs department 
store on a London street packed with Christmas shoppers. Six 
persons were killed and 90 injured. 

Oct 12, 1984: Five persons were killed and 24 injured when an 
IRA bomb exploded at the bold in the southern English seaside 
town of Brighton, where Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher was 
staying during her Conservative Party’s craven Don. Mrs. Thatcher, 
the IRA’s declared target, was unhurt. 

May 1, 1988: Three British airmen stationed in West Germany 
were killed in Nieuwbergen, the Netherlands. One was fatally shot 
and two died an hour later when a bomb weal off in a disco theq ue 
frequented by British troops. It was one of a series of IRA attacks on 
British military personnel in continental Europe during the year. 

Aug. 1, 1988: A bomb in the dormitory at In glic Barracks in 
London killed one soldier and injured nine 

SepL 7. 1989: The wife of a British soldier, Heidi HazeD, 25, was 
shot and killed near her home outside Dortmund, West Germany. 


The safety board requested at the controls during the takeoff 
blood and urine tests for drugs and Wednesday night. Federal rules re- 
alcobol from the pilots, although quire that the pilot take off and fly 
□either has said whether he wall a plane in bad weather, 
provide them, Mr. Lopatitiewicz Mr. Farrar of the aviation agen- 

said. Tests arc not required by taw. cy said: “We have no idea why he 
Information recovered from aborted the flight, and therefrae we 
flight data and cockpit voice re- have no way of knowing what led 
carders did not explain the crash, to the accident-" 
officials said Friday. The cockpit The aircraft plunged off the end 

recorder had “no noises or voices of the runway, flew about 100 feet 
that suggested there was any prob- (about 30 meters) and belly- 
1cm with the takeoff or why the flopped into the Rflcers Island 
takeoff was aborted,” according to Channel of the East River. 

Mr. Kolstad, (AP, Reuters) The water was 25 to-40 feet deep, 
■ little 737 Experience but the phme did not sank. Instead, 

n . n , , r j. e-n. ».• ite nose came to rest oo a tom 

y M £^J i 7heSew trestle holding landing approach 

lights. Theplrae brokeapan, with 
Although the cause of the crash ^ ^ part of the fuse- 

remamed a mystery, airinremdus- undSwaw, which raabled 
S ®ost of those aboard to be rescued. 

£d '££rn£ ^ aUc FP 1 10 a*** 1 ^ 

on a rain-sheked 7/XXMoot runway 
nearly four hours behind schedule 
“J* “J indicated that the plane did not 
aborted flight was said to be the co» have enough power fortakeoff, in- 
vestigators said. 

^ »*^****— But as U.S. and state inquiries 

n 1 . . began, it was unclear why the pilot 

S Bomb Attacks 1x3(1 suddenly called the control 

tower and reversed the aircraft’s 

S Outside Ulster ragm^or why -once Iheattempt 

had begun — the plane had not 
ae d Pm baited before its plunge. 

ass—— .ga saag 

laSsssa ess Mass 

Sbombiz.HydcPxaidM 

mrciffe HnrrrvTc tnaga with US Air. 


a 737-400 cockpit King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, a Son- Pobmd, fa * «*****> ** ^ 

Jhqr industry officials ^Muslim treasurybi^ smee World War II on Oct.1 as a steptowfud the amorf 

said, initial reports indicated that The Kuwaitis were convicted in * =aP«l.marka.the government said Fnday. Deputy Finance Umsr 
the co-pilot, Mx. Kleissaf, 29, was Islamic courts in Saudi Arabia of *£ Andraj Podstadto sato the new SoMar^-tod gjwnnmmt wMH 
Is during the takeoff planting bombs in Mecca. Their ^ Wk *o help cover a 5 tntoon zloty (S3J bflfioo) 

ighL Federal rul« re- SonS*, in which they tmpK- ^ nS J5?T! 

pilot uke off and fly cared Iran, were broadcast by Sau- SjJB 

d weather di tdevisfon. Solidarity Independent students Association, declared illegal alter 

of the aviation agen- One of the condemned, Mansour 1981 mutWrtaw crackdown. The students won the right to ioctofc i 
have no idea why he Hassan Abdullah Mehxndd, 32, tkcb- charter, a clause that had Hocked the legalization 

ight, and therefore we said he had been summoned by a of the association even after Solidarity was restored in April. (API 
ofknowing what led Shiite party leader in Kuwait who The Vatican has began tafts with Soviet dtotomais on a possible 
1L told him the bomb plot was ‘In fine meeting between Pope John Paul II and Mikhail S. Gorbachev in' 

t plunged off the end with the desires of Iranian govern- November, it said Fnday, It was the Vatican's first acksowiedgexueor 
i, flew about 100 feet matt officials.” He said the group that the pope and the Soviet leader were fikdy to bold a meeting during 
neters) and belly- collected the explosives from the Mr. Gorbadrev's visit to Italy in November. fReutm)- 


confessions, in which they impH- 
cared Iran, were broadcast by Sau- 
di television. 

One of the condemned, Mansour 
Hassan Abdullah Mekmdd, 32, 
said he had been summoned by a 
Shiite party leader in Kuwait who 


Iranian Embassy in Kuwait on 
June 22. ' 

Sheikh FadlaEah’ told the Beirut 


of Irans spiritual leader, the late 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

The Saudi paper AlYom said the 
confessions proved the bombings 
were to “shake the security of the 
kingdom and show Saudi Arabia as 
incapable of providing security in 
the holy dues.” 

Iran considers the pro-Western 
Saudi royal family as unfit to gov- 
ern the holy sites and wants an 
international body to organize the 


tions between Iran and Sau- 


SUMMIT: STORM: 

Gorbachev's Plan Carolinas Hit 


(Continued bom page 1) 


raids, on methods of verification of who sat out the hur ricane without 
sttatQpc arms reduction and on ex- incident in his 100-year-old frame 
changes of information about mar house, 
jor stratqpi c exercises, were likely Historians say that Charleston’s 


to be formally approved. 


Mr. Baker and Mr. Shevard- homes with hu r ricanes in mind and 
nadze, wim a small group of aides that the historic old dty was mud e 


l. — — - ■ - . — . n . _ 1 wraui sue, spent several naurs m even stronger after sm (qirriiqnafry 

discussions (rf aims controL in 1888. Most old brick buildings 

TUT 4 “ a re mind e r of the that survived that disaster have 

HLAo 1 1 10 Killed at British Bane Sf y p -« blei ^ 48 been fortified with iron rods. 

*-**-*£*.'-> A Iuweu tJlUUfn Base ■ two ministers then disagreed sharp- Although the hurricane spared 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

harm Iran’s image and accused tire - - .. — . — — . .. 

Saudi judges of senteidng the men • 

American’s Fare Rise Set Off Others 

of Iran's spiritual leader, the late NEW YORK (AP) — Several competitors of American Airimds have 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. matched its initiative that win increase their cheapest lares by more than 
The Saudi paper AlYom said the 15 percent and doable cancdlatira praaltks. 
confessions proved the bombings Delta Air lines, Continental Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
were to “shake the security of the ways sad they were following American’s move. Hie increases, proposed 
kingdom and show Saudi Arabia as by American earlier this wed; will take effect Sept. 29. United Atrfiao 
incapable of providing security in and Northwest Airlines were still studying the matter, spokesmen tor 
the holy dues.” those carriers said. 

Iran considers the pro-Western Under the domestic tore inoeases, tire popular MaxSavcr cut-rate fare 

Saudi royal family as unfit to gov- often used by vacationers, which must be purchased 14 days in advance^ 
era the holy sites and wants an wfll be increased by SIO to S20 round-trip. A MaxSaver tidcct on 
international body to organize the American between Dallas and Los Angeles, for example, would jump U 
hag. 5358 from 5338 round-trip. The MaxSaver tickets would remain nonre- 

Relations between Iran and Sau- fundable. In addition, fares will be raised on sevta-day advance tickets by 
di Arabia deteriorated during the $30 to 560 round-trip. The same Dallas- Los Angeles round-trip ticket 
eight-year Iran-Iraq War, during bought seven days in advance would go to $438 from 5378. The penalty 
which the conservative kingdom for dm^jngw canceling a reservation would double to 50 percent of the , 

backed Baghdad. ticket pnee. 

Iran has boycotted the hsaj for T t ra •• m , -wi • 

SSSSiSS‘ B £ Japan to Lift Bejmg Travel Warning 

grims. TOKYO (Reuters) — Japan will lift its advisory Monday against traiti 

to Begoug, Foreign Minister Taro Nakayama said Friday. 

■ - — The advisory to Japanese travelers had been in effect smcc tire Qcaese 

m titjops massacred pro-democracy protesters in Tiananmen Square (a 

STllnltl # June4 ‘ 

^ aai’X-* “The removal of the advisory does not guarantee the safety of people 

r/iwilm/.# O;* visiting Beijing, but to light of recent reports, we believe that the atnatico 

VAITOIUIUS Jj.lt has unproved, Mr. Nakayama said. “Beqing is still under martial law, so 

we urge visitors to continue to be caretoC he said, adding that more j 
(Confined from page 1) government officials and business leaders would now travel there. 

who sat out tire hurricane without ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SST fa “■ 100 - ytU ^ li •*** ad =«cutiv« 

homes with hu r ricanes in mind and Iteys transport minister, Carlo Bernini, ordered air traffic aantroBcfl 
that the historic old dty was made 2“ to^report far work as normal to prevent a strike called for 
even stronger after an earthquake iaada y *hat threatens to ground flights throughout the coimtryJRtuters) 


(CoitfmKd from page 1) 


original inhabitants built their 
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(Contiuned from page 1) 

mainland since the Aug. 14 anni- 
versary. 

British security officials have 
said they believe one or possibly 
two small IRA units are operating 
in Britain. In August 1988, a soldier 
was killed and nine injured when a 
bomb went off in the slee ping quar- 
ters of a north London barracks. 

In February, soldiers at a bar- 
racks in the Shropshire region of 
western England escaped a timilnr 
aaack when a sentiy spotted two 
mol who were planting a bomb. 
They fled, and the area was safely 
evacuated just before the bomb 
devastated the building. 

In December, the security forces 
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WorW » whidi have been flasfa- 
t^m ^thLradoa, wh ere they points <rf U.S.-Soviet antagonism 
found 150 pounds (68 kilograms) in the past 6 

,* A Ui aide said ihu Mr. Baker 
most undetectable plastic explo- had complained of a pattern cf 

. , _ . . heavy Soviet arms shipments that 

The worst single IRA attack continue to fud many military con- 
aga^ manlandtaigets occurred flicts. The secretary of state made 
in 1974. «4ren braibs m off op fecial mention of Afghanistan 
the same day mwo eroded Bir- ^ Cambodia, where Moscow’s 
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“Mrs. Thatcher visited Ireland other Soviet bloc countries. 

with a message of war at a time — — - ■ - 

when we want peace. Now, in tom, 

we have vgted the Royal Marines Arizona WfflEonor 
m Kent. Bui we still warn peace mJMUW 

and we want the British govern- Martin Lather Khlfi 
ment to leave out crantry” “ 
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said she was “shooed mid deeply W*" 0 ™ ** hopes aocptton 


many proDiems that remain the been fortified with iron rods, 
two mmisterc tiren disagreed sharp- Althou^i the hurricane spared 

most of the histoik houses, itdev- 
WOTld, wteh have been flash- astated the gardens that are tire 
points of u.S.-Soviet antagoirism pride of many in Charleston. “It 

m firc^u. , . , , n , will take years to restore them to 
A U.S. aide said that Mr. Baker their former sJorv.' 1 a resident said 
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pride of many in Charleston. “It Aowsroam 

wfll take years to restore them to 
their former gtoiy,” a resident said. Belgrade 

Barrier islands, which were or- tomb 
dered evacuated on Thursday, were SffSEL.. 
pummried and flooded. Details on SSL 0 * 1 *" 1 
damage were sketchy because Edtmunrii 
bridges were out and the Coast pSws 
Guard kept boaters out of the area. ******* 

Seventy mfles up the coast from 
Chariston near Myrtle Beach, the LHbM 
vacation retreat community of uSSStaw 
Garden Qty Beach was smashed, fjf£ w 
officials said. mucdw 


On Pawliws Island, south of 
Myrtle Beam, authorities sad at 
least 14 homes had been washed 
away. U was unclear whether there 
had been anyone In the buddings. 
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Myrtle Beach, 
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the police reported. He was later im peached sources said Thursday. 


dima on Friday, kitting six persons, 
the police reported. 
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T3200 


80286™ Microprocessor 



T5200 

80386™ Microprocessor 


The new Toshiba T3200SX is built to do office 
work. It combines the full function of a desktop com- 
puter - large memory, fast hard disk, high-resolution 
VGA graphics, full-function keyboard, and internal 
industry-standard expansion slots - with the added 

The fi/'Sf Family of Portables 


Tim/nan/raui 


nzu 

TlMMSHh/Iffla 


T 3200 SOT 51 QVT 5280 


advantage of portability. So you can take your 
computer down the hall to the conference room. Or 
home with you after hours. And since the T3200SX 
is based on the Intel 80386 SX™ microprocessor, 
you can be sure you're getting an affordable PC 
that will run the latest office applications. 

Toshiba has a complete family of nine portable 
computers for every professional need. The new- 
Toshiba T32Q0SX takes its place alongside two 
other Toshiba portables, the T3200 and T 5200, as 
Toshiba's solution for the modern office. These 
three Toshiba portables give you the best of both 
worlds - full desktop features and effective porta- 


bility. At Toshiba, we think that someday all office 
computers will be like this. 

If you wcgnt to know more about the new Toshiba 
T3200SX, please send us the coupon below. 

i 


Yes, 1 want more information about the new 

Toshiba T3200SX. 


Name 

Address 

Company 

City 

Function 

Phone 


In Touch with Tomon 

TOSHIBA 

TOSHIBA Europa (I.E.) GmbH, Hammer Landstrasse 115, D-4040 Neuss 1, Tel.: 02101-158-0 
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AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

Strong Wine Withheld 

From U.S. Skid Rows 

E.& J. Gallo, the world’s larg- 
est wine maker, says it will hut 
sales of its high-alcohol Thun- 
der bird and Night Train brands 
in Skid Row neighborhoods 
throughout the country. The Los 
Angdes County board of super- 
visors had asked all wineries to 
taW* similar action there. 

Three months ago. Gallo and 
Canandaigua Wines of New 
York had voluntarily suspended 
sales of fortified wines for six 
months in San Francisco’s seedy 
Tenderloin District. Gallo, with 
headquarters in Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, made no reference to the 
ongoing San Francisco test in 
announcing its nationwide mea- 
sure. 

A Gallo spokesman said local 
distributors should be able to de- 
termine which neighborhoods 
are to be covered by the ban on 
fortified wines. He said it was 
“regrettable” that a few retailers 
“persist in selling these and other 
products to obvious alcoholic 
derelicts.” 

Nine years ago the respected 
Addiction Research Foundation 
in Toronto said the banning of 
fortified wises had made “little 
difference” is the overall con- 
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sumption of alcohol in areas 
where bass have bees tried in the 
past 

Short Takes 

Bountiful, soaking rate, too 
late to do much for this year’s 
crops, have brought relief from 
the drought that persisted for 
most of 1988 and much of this 
year across the American heart- 
land. The drought prompted 
Congress to spend almost Sa bil- 
lion on relief for farmers. Ex- 
perts disagree on whether the 
drought is over for good. The 
New York Times reports. But the 
rains are nurturing pasture grass- 
es, refining long-diy cattle ponds 
and bringing new hope for win- 
ter wheat crops. 

A U ni vers it y of Michigan ban 
on overt expression of prejudice 
has been found partly nocousti- 
tutional because it restricts ver- 
bal as wdl as physical expres- 
sion. In the last academic year 
146 complaints had been 
brought before university offi- 
cials under a policy that prohib- 
its “any behavior, verbal of phys- 
ical. that stigmatizes or 
victimizes an individual (a the 
basis of race, ethnicity, religion, 
national origin, sex, actual orien- 
tation, creed, ancestry, age, mari- 
tal status, handicap or Vietnam- 
veteran status.” The ruling by 
U.S. District Judge Avera Cohn 
does not affect the ban on physi- 
cal harassment. The ruling is ex- 
pected to affect similar bans on 
other campuses. 


Members of Congress already 

are being flooded with taxes. In 
efforts to stem the flow, some 
members are keeping the num- 
bers of their facsimile machines 
secret; others are changing the 
numbers frequently; others are 

buying two fax machines, one 
with as unlisted number. The 
congressional nightmare is a 
grass-roots campaign that could 
mobilize million into a fax Eren- 


Peopie who wri te bad checks in 
Los Angeles County are required 
to pay bade their creditors, pay a 
$65 fine and attend a four-hour 
course in how to balance a bank 
statement and keep checkbook 
stubs np to date. The program is 
aimed not at sophisticated felons 
but at first offenders who write 
bad checks for under $200. often 
unintentionally. Mem than 5,000 
people have completed the class 
ana received graduation certifi- 
cates. A teacher of (he course 
said this is one diploma that 
“most people don’t hang on their 
walls.” 

Governor Gaston Caperton of 
West Vbgmia is being sued for 
divorce by his wife. Dee, a for- 
mer Miss West Virginia and run- 
ner-up in the Miss America pag- 
eanL Sbe says that wrD before he 
ran last year he had made up his 
mind to leave her but did not tell 
her because he felt she would 
draw votes. 

Arthur Higbee 


A 'Sting 9 Tailor-Made for Bush 


By Michael Isikoff 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — White 
House speed] writers thought it 
was the perfect prop for President 
George Bush’s fint prime-time 
television address to the nation— a 
d ramatic one that would show how 
the drug trade had spread to the 
president's own neighborhood. 

“This is crack cocaine." Mr. 
Bush solemnly announced in his 
Sept. 5 speech on drug policy, hold- 
ing up a plastic bag filled with a 
white chunky substance. It was 
“seized a few days ago in a park 
across the street from the white 
-House,” he said, adding, “It could 
easily have been heroin or POP.” 

But obtaining the crack was no 
easy feat. To matrii the words of 
the speech writers. Drug Enforce- 
ment Ad mini s t ration agents lured 
a suspected Washingt on drug deal- 
er to Lafayette Park four days be- 
fore the speech. They made what 
appears to have been the agency's 
fnst undercover crack buy in a park 
better known for its location across 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House than for illegal drag 


activity, according to officials fa- 
miliar with the case. 

In fact, the teen-age suspect, 
when fint contacted by an under- 
cover agent posing as a buyer, 
seemed baffled by the request 

“Where is the White House?” he 
replied in a conversation that was 
secretly- tape-recorded by the drag 
agency. 

“We bad to manipulate him to 
get him down there/ said William 
McM uDan. assistant s pecial * g pnt 
in charge of the agency a Washing- 
ton field office. “It wasn't easy." 

White House and agency offi- 
cials deny they did anything im- 
proper in helping Mr. Bush illus- 
trate the prevalence of the local 
drug trade. A senior White House 
official said the agency had never 
been asked to manufacture an ar- 
rest for the president’s speech. 

According to agency officials, 
the suspect had been the target of a 
three-month undercover investiga- 
tion before the White House re- 
quest. He had sold crack to agents 
on three previous occasions in oth- 
er parts of the city. 

Agency officials said Thursday 


that they had held off arresting the 
suspect m hopes that he would sell 
a larger amount of crack to under- 
cover agents and could be charged 
with a more serious offense. 

“We were negotiating for a kilo- 
gram of crack and we were trying to 
identify his organization,” Mr. 
McMuBan said. “We were going to 
make that undercover buy anyway. 
What difference does it make 
where it happened — whether it 
was in front of the White House,” 
or, he added, “in front of the Su- 
preme Court?" 

Kevin Zeese, a defense lawyer 
who specializes in drag cases, said 
the agency’s efforts to maneuver 
the suspect to the area around the 
White House m ay enable his law- 
yer to argue that he was a victim of 
“outrageous government conduct." 

This would not help his defense 
against the three earlier crack sales, 
Mr. Zeese said. Nevertheless, “I 
think it’s disgusting,” be said. “The 
situation is not bad enough that 
they have to create a false situa- 
tion? It’s the government creating a 
hoax so they can rev up the war 
effort." 


Bush Seeks 
$9 Million in 
Vote Aid for 
Nicaraguans 

By Robert Pear 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administration has submitted a 
new proposal to help opposition 
groups in the Nicaraguan elections 
scheduled for February, revising a 
plan that Congress rebuffed amid 
questions about its legality. 

The new proposal seeks a total of 
$9 millio n, Including $4 million for 
“nonpartisan, technical support of 
the election process.” The $4 mil- 
lion would be used for activities 
like election-monitoring, voter reg- 
istration and get-out- the- vote ef- 
forts. 

But the plan leaves open the pos- 
sibility that some of the money 
could be used to finance aspects of 
the presidential campaign of Vio- 
lent Barrios de Chamorro, the op- 
position candidate. 

Congress objected to President 
George Bush’s original proposal to 
finance Mrs. Chamorro's campaign 
by channeling more than S3 hmIHm 
through the National Endowment 
for Democracy. The endowment is 
a private, nonprofit txHporation. 

Last week, the administration 
withdrew that plan amid congres- 
sional complaints that it wouldvio- 
late the charter erf the endowment. 

In addition to the $4 million ear- 
marked to support “the election 
process,” the proposal seeks S5 mil- 
lion for the endowment to use in 
Nicaragua to support “the demo- 
cratic process.” This process would 
include election-monitoring and 
voter registration but not political 
campaig nin g . 

Democratic members of Con- 
gress said they were confused about 
details of the proposal and that 
they regarded $9 miTK on as exces- 
sive, bat that they wanted to coop- 
erate with Mr. Bush. 

The chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee on Latin 
America, Senator Christopher J. 
Dodd, Democrat of Connecticut, 
said, “I like the idea of supporting 
the democratic process in Nicara- 
gua, but I reserve judgment until 1 
nave a chance to go over the new 
proposal more carefully." 

under the plan, the Agency far 
International Development would 
provide “$4 million for election 
support, intended to insure the 
conduct of free, fair and (pen elec- 
tions, through the National Oppo- 
sition Union or other grantees for 
their own purposes.” 

Nicaraguan political parties may 
accept foreign contributions, but 
half erf the money must go to the 
Supreme Electoral Council. which 
supervises the campaign and the 
elections. 


Democrats in a Stew Over Tax f Recipe 


By Tom Kenworthy 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — House 
Democratic leaders have run into 
early resistance as they seek to rally 
the rank and file behind a budget 
and tax alternative designed to de- 
ntil the capital-gains tax cut fa- 
vored by President George Bush. 

The House speaker, Thomas S. 
Foley, Democrat of Washington, 
predicted that the Democratic plan 
would narrowly prevail. It seeks to 
raise the taxes of the nation's 
600,000 wealthiest taxpayers in or- 
der to finance tax-deductible Indi- 
vidual Retirement Accounts for die 
less affluent and cut the budget 
deficit. 

But Mr. Foley and his lieuten- 
ants, facing a stem test of their 
ability to defeat a popular Republi- 
can president, found their col- 
leagues deeply divided on the issue. 

Southern Democrats who sup- 
port the capital-gains tax reduction 
that was narrowly approved last 
week by the House Ways and 
Means Committee predicted that 


the new alternative would entice 
few of their number to defect. 

Other Democrats argued that 
their party, rather than offering a 
muddled and politically risky sub- 
stitute. should amply stand and 
fight the capital-gains plan in order 
to highlight Democratic differences 
with the White House. 

[President Bush said Thursday 
night that be would veto the Demo- 
cratic plan for upper-income 
Americans to pay more tax if it was 
adopted by Congress. “I will veto a 
rate increase,” Mr. Bush said on 
U.S. television, after leading a tour 
of the White House with us wife; 
Barbara.] 

The conflict over bow to con- 
front the White House on a critical 
economic issue led one northeast- 
ern Democrat to say that his party 
was in a state of “mass confusion.* 

“There are so many chefs with so 
many recipes," be said, “we are 
going to end the year with the most 
god-awful stew anyone ever imag- 
ined.” 

Some lawmakers recalled the 
tax-cutting “bidding war” between 
Democrats and Republicans in 


1981. They predicted that by the 
time the 101st Congress finished 
grappling with a cumbersome defi- 
cit-reduction bill, both the capital- 
gains tax cot and the Democratic 
IRA plan would be included in the 
measure. That outcome, they said, 
would seriously complicate efforts 
to control the federal deficit, be- 
cause over the long term both pro- 
posals are costly. 

“We’re going to end up with cap- 
ital gains and expanded IRAs," 
predicted Representative Byron L. 
Dorgan, a Democrat of North Da- 
kota. “It’s an awful plan,” he said 
of the Democratic alternative. 
“George Barit wants to give tax 
breaks to the rich, and we want to 
give tax breaks to the near-rich.” 

Other Democrats expressed con- 
cern that their party would emerge 
on the defensive on the issue of 
raising taxes, despite patty leaders’ 
vows to avoid such a move until 
Mr. Bush takes the first step. “It’s 
the right thing to do," a liberal 
Democrat sad, “but then George 
Bosh gets np and says these guys 
are out to raise taxes.” 


The Republican whip. Newt 
Gingrich of Georgia, began that 
Serf attack Thursday^ Imlmg 
Democrats who want to Trash into 
a tax-increase fight” wto 

Mondale, who WOMdJg 
taxes in his failed presidential tad 

m Nevertheless. Dem ocrats l ed by 
Mr. Foley began an energetic effon 
Thursday to corral a, majority at 
House votes for their proposal- 
They started at a morning meeting 
of the Democratic whip organiza- 
tion. 

The response, said Representa- 
tive James C Slattery of Kansas, 
“was positive." But the Ways and 
Means Committee chairman. Dan 
Rostenkowski of Illinois, emerged 
from the same meeting saying, 
“There’s not too much unity here. 

At an afternoon news co°to- 
mpff . Democratic leaders height- 
ened their rhetoric, evoking the im- 
age of class war, to attack the 
capital-gains tax cut. 

“Beginning today, the middle 
riagT Hgh te fade." said the House 
majority leader, Richard A. Gep- 
hardt of Missouri. 
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Rescuers removing victims from a bus that fefl into a gravel pit in Texas after being fait by ft track. 

20 Texas Students Die in Bus Accident 



SCENARIOS FOR CHANGE IN EUROPE 


A Major New Conference Co-sponsored by the 
International Herald Tribune and J. Walter Thompson Europe 

ROME, NOVEMBER 2 and 3. 1989 


The advancing pace of change in the 
social, technological, economic and political 
arenas is creating new daily challenges for the 
320 million consumers living in the European 
Community. 

One of the central tasks confronting 
leaders and managers as they prepare for the 
1 990’s Is that of anticipating the implications of 
these changes on a Pan-European scale. 

The International Herald Tribune and 
J. Walter Thompson Europe have designed a 
unique two-day conference addressing the key 
areas of change that will affect all aspects of life 
as we approach the 21st century. 

THE ISSUES 

Plenary Sessions will discuss the following: 
THE NEW EUROPEANS 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCENARIOS 
THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 
MANAGING TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
"EUROPEANISM" vs NATIONAL IDENTITY 
THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY 
MEDIA: QUALITY vs QUANTITY? 

THE FUTURE OF WORK . 

A NEW MAP OF EUROPE: 

EMERGING SOCIO-CULTURAL TRENDS 

THE SEMINARS 

The seminars will take up the following topics: 
THE GRAYING OF EUROPE 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION: 

SOCIAL AND POUT! CAL IMPLICATIONS 
INDUSTRY’S RESPONSE 

TO THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
HEALTH, FITNESS AND NUTRITION 
LUXURIES, STATUS AND INDIVIDUALISM 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN 
PEOPLE AND THEIR MONEY 
BIOTECHNOLOGY & MEDICINE: 

THE NEXT ADVANCE - 


THE SPEAKERS 

The distinguished group of speakers will 
include among others: 

Va!6ry Giscard d’Estaimj, 
former President of France 
Peter Christoffersen, Chief General Manager, 
Baltics Holdings A/S Copenhagen 
Professor Umberto Colombo, Chairman, 

ENEA, Rome, Author and Consultant 
John Elkington, Director, Sustain Ability Ltd., 
Co-author, "The Green Consumer Guide" 
Professor Giampaolo Fabris, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Trento 
Professor Charles Handy, Visiting Professor, 
London Business School, 

Writer and Broadcaster 
Larry Hassan, Chief Executive Officer, RISC 
(Int'l Research Institute on Social Change). 
Paris 

Judie Lannon, European Development 
Director, J. Walter Thompson, London 
Professor Gabriele Morello, Professor of 
Marketing, The Free University, Amsterdam 
Dr. Elizabeth Nelson, Chairman, 

Taylor Nelson, Group Chairman, RISC, London 
Christine Ockrent, Deputy Controller, 

News, Antenne 2, Paris 
Dr. Gilbert C. Rapaille. Professor, 

University of California, 

Archetype Studies Europe Ltd. 

Anthony Sampson, Journalist and 
International Writer 
Otto Schily, Member of Parliament, 

Green Faction of the Deutsche Bundestag 
Bob Tyrrell, Managing Director, 

The Henley Centre of Forecasting, London 
Peter Ustinov, Actor, Producer, Director, 

Novelist and Playwright 
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By Lisa Belkin 

New York Times Service 

ALTON, Texas — Twenty high 
school students were killed and 64 
were injured when their bus 
plunged Into a rain-filled gravel pit 


after being struck by a delivery 
truck. 

Many parents were at the scene 
when their children, the dead and 
the living, were polled from the 
water, winch was about 40 feet (12 
meters deep). 
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Near fte &. Lous. 16 Bd Soirt Germain. 
TeL 4354 23 21. 


THOUMEUX 

Spedd M ei of the SouthWed. Cor* de 
ccnmd & ocaouW cu aor* de award 
Open everyday. 79 r. St-Daranque. TaLr 
P) 47 OS 49 75. Near InvcAdn TenrtnaL 


LE GALANT VERRE 

Traditional cooking . Waterao - taknon wih 
raspberries ■ CEvMls from the world of 
poSha - Driver - Open on Saturday evening 
Oowd an Sundays. 

12, made VtametA TeL: 426064 56. 


In the Mghefci Guide. Burgundy Spec 
Gostronomical cooing. Q an Sun. eve. 
54. Bd Lotour-Moubourfl. TdL 470589 06. 


PAPtsarh 

ALDfWAN 

Resta ura nt. Glaring, Pathy, bed of Ate 
Lebanese cuaine fi Paris. 

30, aw. Geape-V. TeL <7208*98. 

CIRCUS UNE 

Ocee to ChampaAatai every right vntfi 
orchestr a . Around me founfcm or an m 
betony. 32-34, rue Marbeuf. T. 4289-5454. 

PAPB9th 

AMERICAN STYLE 

Bcetorean cooking from the Twen ti es - dam 
Chowder, lobtien, fantadic deserts ■ open 
7 days out of 7 -Tree patin - ootfteosj* 
■eniai from 1130 am. fll nwSidht 7, place 
Gustave T oudowe./ouw Pern. 

Res. Tab -46 78 30 5a 

PAPtt 14th 


MACADAM 

Bcr Godddl - Sunday Brunch 
Open H1 1410 am way day. 

1. Rue Membra. T<L*3J&43 S£l 


PAPiS ISth 

LE WESTERN 

the only restaurert with ipeddhr imparted 
beef From the US. Busnm knh pXl95, 

wire included Open daBy. Tj 42 73 92 00- 
Peris rtSon, Id Am. de 5ufiren 


MONKEY BUSfrESS 



on Qua DebSy/ 9m 47 23 7778/83 89. 
PAPiS 17th 

GOiDENBERG WAGRAM 



KERVANSARAY 

Tuddsh & Inf I %p e adSm. labeler bar, bap 
sadood rastourwt lit floor. Mohla nt.9. 
TeL, 51 28843. Air osndtioned SO m Opm. 
Noon-3 prfn.& 6 pjtb-1 airv J e*Eept Sunday. 
Open hdidoys. 


379 4302. 



260 F nr 
bole. comp. 


The parents had been attracted 
by the dozens of ambulance sirens 
that echoed through this mainly- 
Kroanic, inqxjvenshcd town of 
3,700 residents near the UJS.*MexF 
coborder. 

All of the town’s high school and 
junior high school students travel 
to classes in the nearby tom of 
Mission on tins bus> which bad 
made its final pickup nannies be- 
fore the accident at 7:40 AAL 
Thursday. 

Survivors included both the driv- 
er of the bus and the driver of the 
truck that the police said struck it 
No charges were filed immediately 
and the police were continuing to 
investigate. 

The Monitor newspaper in near- 
by McAllen reported that the driv- 
er said his brakes had failed, bat 
the police in Mission said they 
could not confirm the report 

Stories of tragedy were mixed 
with stories of her oism, as bystand- 
ers junroed into tin pit trying to 
rescue me children. 

Parents coovemd on the scene 
within minutes. Yolanda Martinez, 
who works several Mods away, 
heard the sirens and feared for her 
da u ghter, a kindergartener, who 
had just boarded another btu. 

She ran to the scene and by the 


time die arrived, approx im ately 
five nannies after the accident, 
“about SfT people stood at tie 
edge of the pa, she sai d. , 

There .were children dmang to 
die one viable comer of the but, 
sbe said, and others were floating. 
At least one rim d cm g mother was 
taken away by ambulance after tee- 
ing the bodies of her two teen-age 
daughters recovered. 

Ms. Martinez said she had to 
lock her arms around another hys- 
terical mother whose daughter was 
floating in the pit Tire woman was 
trying to jump mto the pitas rescu- 
ers were polling the giri onto land 
a Kid beginning cardiopalniionaiy 
res usc itation. 

The area is filled with pits like 
the cme into which the bus plunged. 
Yean ago they were the sources of 
caliche, a chalky white substance 
mixed with gravel and sand and 
used on roads throughout south 
Texas. There are no regulations re- 
qdring companies to refill the 
holes when tfie mining is fhiishecL 

Many, Eke the one into which 
dm bos crashed, filled with water 
over the years until they reached 
the size of small lakes. Several by-t* 
standees at the accident said they' 
had. used the pit as a swimming 
hole. 


Bush’s Choice for Ethics Post 
h Derailed by FBI Findings 


Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — A back- 


deuce of ethics problems involving 
President George Bush's choice to 
head the Office of Government 
Ethics, and the pro spect i ve candi- 
date is now out of the running for 
the post, senior official* gairi 
The name of nominee, Paul 
Pressler of Houston, was sent to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
July for the routine background 
check on candidates in advance of 
formal nomination. Mr. Presskr is 
a Texas civil court judge and a 
national leader of the fundamental- 


ist movement within the Snnrtwn 
Baptist Convention. 

Officials would not detail the 
FBI findings except to say they did 
not involve allegations of crimes or 
fi nmyral improprieties. A senior 
official said, “Information was un- 
ocwa ed that we felt was disqnafify- 

Mr. Pressler could not be 
reached for comment. 

The Office of Government Eih- 
lcs reviews all personal financial 
filings of U.S. officials and inter- 


to conflicts of interest 
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Cambodia Starts to Go It Alone 

Unaided by Hanoi, Troops Try to Repel Khmer Rouge 
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B ATTAMBAN G, Cambodia — 
Thousands of government troops 
were locked in a fierce battle with 
the Khmer Rouge onFriday for 
control of the gcan-nrining town of 
Pailin as the last Vietnamese forces 
pulled out of western Cambodia, a 
top Cambodian military officer 
said. 

Tile deputy defease minfcigr of 
the Vietnamese-backed govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh, Major Gen- 
eral KeKimYan, said: ‘Toerewill 
be difficulties because of the Viet- 
namese withdrawal, bat we are ab- 
solutely determined. We have to 
bold PailhL " 

The general said dot at least one 
troop division, or about 6,000 men, 
was involved in the defense of five 
western town of Baffin, the center 
of a ruby-mining area, 19 kflomo- 
ters (12 miles) from theThm-Cam- 
bodian border. 

It was the first mayor battlefield 
test of troops of the Hanci-badud 
government without the support of 
Vietnamese farces. 

The Khmer Rouge is the stran- 
gest of the three group s that *n»Vw_ 
up the guerrilla coafitkm, winch 
has been fighting since the Viet- 


namese invasion set up the pro- 
Hanoi government in January 
1979. 


Rouge cannot do anything to Cam- 
bodia." 


/mm 


On Friday, Vietnam assailed 
China for continuing to arm the 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas. The Com- 
munist Party daily, Nhan Dan, 
said, " Thing itself is encouraging 
the continuation of confrontation 
and mating a civil war in Cambo- 
<fia." 

China has said that it does not 
recognize the ussupervised with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops and 
that it will not sonnalhx ties with 
Hanoi until the decade- long con- 
flict Is ended. 

The Cambodia guerrilla coali- 
tion is comprised of followers of 
Prince Norodom Sflnmouk; a non- 
Commnniat party fed by former 
Prime Minister Son Sami; and the 
Cooummist Khmer Rouge 

After die Vietnamese pullout, 
the Cambodian Amy w face a 
coalition of about 37Jj00goerriHas, 
General Nguyen Van Thai, Viet- 
nam’s deputy director erf the politi- 
cal department of (he Defense 
Ministry, said Tuesday. 

General Ke Kim Y an, the Cam- 
bodian official, sakh “We still stay 
in PaifiaL That «n«wtc the Khmer 


“If they get Pailin, it is not only a 
gain toward their military strategy, 
but is also a gain for their economic 
strategy,” he said. “Already the 
Khmer Rouge are maWng money 
to support their battle from nearby 
mines rich in rubies and ame- 
thysts.” 

The genonl said that the capture 
of Pafio would also allow the 
Khmer Rouge to move troops and 
supplies more easily into Cambo- 
dia. 

General Ke Kim Van said that 
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the siege of Pailin started in July 
and had escalated recently with 
major aitiHery duds. Most of the 
long-range artillery used by the 
Khmer Rouse was feed from posi- 
tions inside Thailand, he said. 

In the Battambaag hospital, sev- 
eral wards were filled with men 

pitefcrficiHls said tha?25^>ercenl 
of the wounded had suffered leg 
wounds from mine explosions. 

Vietnam said that its last 26,000 
troops and all of its heavy equip- 
ment would be withdrawn freon 
Cambodia by Tuesday. 

In another development. Prince 


Sihanouk has rejected peace tatkg 
with Prime Minuter Him Sen. The 
talks were part of a last-minute 
initiative to avert a dvfl war in 
Cambodia. 

A statement issued by Prince Si- 
hanouk in Beijing on Thursday ap- 
peared to scuttle Thailand’s at- 
tempts to arrange a cease-fire. 

“I categorically refuse all sugges- 
tions to see Him Sen again,” said 
Prince Sihanouk, who also de- 
nounced the Vietnamese withdraw- 
al as a 

The prince said that no cease-fire 
was possible without independent 
mamioring of tbe Vietnamese with- 
drawal. (UPI, Reuters, NYT) 




Chinese Set Up Honecker Expected to Resume Work 

Oppositioii at - 1 

Pans Meeting But Capacity to Meet Crisis in Doubt 


Compiled by OvrSwfJ From Dirpesdres 

PARIS — Refugees who 
fled the violent suppression of 
the pro-democracy movement 
in China joined other Chinese 
from around the wodd Friday 
to estabtish a new opposition 
in exile. 

The three-day meeting of 
tlm Frontfor Democratic Chi- 
iia, held at'. the Sarixnne, 
opened with & moment of si- 
lence to honor pro-democracy 
demonstrators who died on 
June. 4 when soldiers in Bering . 
crushed the stodent4ed move- 
ment. 

About ISO representatives 
from China, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, the United States and 
Eurog^ as we& as members of 
the Polish Solidarity move- 
ment attended (he ywns of 
conference. Also present were 
die photographer Henri Car- 
tier-Bresson, the actor Yves 
Montand and political feadm 
and human rights activists 
from throughout Europe. 

The group will be based in 
Paris with branch offices in 
North America and in Asia. 

(Reuters, AP) 


By John M. Goshko 

Washington Fan Service 

BONN — After a lengthy ab- 
sence, East Germany's Communist 
leader, Erich Honecker, is expected 
to resume a limited woddoao Man- 
day, Western diplomats in East 
Benin said Friday. 

Tbe diplomats said that various 
ambassadors writing to present 
their credentials had been in- 
formed that they would be received 
by Mr. Honecker, who is both par- 
ty chief and head of state; 

However, Mr. Honeckeris atten- 
dance at the presentation ceremo- 
nies scheduled for Monday and 
Wednesday is nnHkefy to end spec- 
ulation ™t he is seriously ill and 
might soon have to give up the 
control be has exercised since 1971. 

Mr. Honecker, 77, became 31 
white attending a Warsaw Pact 
meeting in Bucharest on My 8 and 
has beenahnost totally absent from 
public view since then. He made 
one appearance on Aug. 14, look- 
ing tired and sickly, and fair days 
later had gaSbladaer surgny. 

After the operation, he ftuled to 
retain to warr even when his gov- 
ernment was thrown into crisis by a 
mass exodus that has seen more 
than 16,000 East Germans flee to 
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West Germany via Hungary and 
Austria. 

(The West German government 
sard Friday that the immigra rif»n 

tide from Eastern Europe would 
tax West Germany in the short 
term but give an important boost 10 
die economy by the year 2000, Tbe 
Associated Press reported from 
Bom.] 

Mr. Honecker’s continued ab- 
sence while the regime was strug- 
gling to control the outflow has 
sparked widespread ramors that he 
Iras cancer or some other serious 
Alness. 

Last week, however, Moscow an- 
nounced that Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, die Soviet leader, planned to 
come herefor the Oct 7 celebration 
of East German/s 40th anniversa- 
ry. The expectation was that Mr. 
Gorbachev would come only if Mr. 
Honecker was able to meet with 

him. 

Still undear is whether he wffl be 
weD enough to handle more than 
limited, ceremonial occasions. Of 
particular interest is whether he 
will take active control of efforts to 
stem tbe outflow of East Germans 
without halting all travel to Hunga- 
ry, a move that many observers 
thinV cooM canse an expteskm of 
pent-up frustration inside East 


uncertainty about whether the 
flood of refugees is flowing down. 
Police in Bavaria, where the refu- 
gees enter from Austria, said more 

than SOO ( VfmHra had arrived 

on Thursday. That was twice the 
number who came cm Wednesday. 


■ Boom to Economy Seen 

In a gnv ernmimtaYimtTHitdnMd 
repent by the German Economics 
Institute in Cologne, West German 
researchers predicted growth of the 
gross national product as high as 
154 bflHon Deutsche marks (S79 
bflfian) in the first year of the new 
century because of immigration. 

The report forecast higher birth- 
rates, a stable social security system 
and a stronger and more flexible 
labor market But a government 
spokesman said at a press confer- 
ence that despite the reporfspxom- 


In West Germany, there is some 


Moscow Denies 
Assent on Exodus 


Reisers 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
denied Friday that it bad given 
Hungary the green light to let thou- 
sands of East Germans flee to the 
West 

The official news agency Tass 
strongly implied that tbe Soviet 
leadership had advised Budapest 
against allowing the erodns. 

In a brief statement, Tass dis- 
missed as “untrue'’ what it de- 
scribed as recent claims by Die 
Washington Past and other U.S. 
newspapers that the Kremlin bad 
known about Hungary’s plan to 
open its border and had not object- 
ed to it. 


Glemp Cites Progress 
And Praises ILK. Jews 


The Associated Fna 
WARSAW — Cardinal Jozef 
Glemp, the Roman Catholic pri- 
mate of Poland, said Friday that 
“significant progress” had been 
made in resolving the diamte over 
the church’s convent at the former 
Auschwitz concentration camp. 

Cardinal Glemp, speaking brief- 
ly at the airport after rearming to 
Poland from Britain, praised Jew- 
ish leaders in that country for a 
“cairn” approach to die issue. 

In London an Friday, Sr Sig- 
mund Sternberg, head of the Inter- 
nationa] Council of Christians and 
Jews, made public a fetter by Car- 
dinal Glemp in which the cardinal 
accepted that the convent nmst be 
moved away from the camp to an 
interfaith prayer center. 


Cardinal Gtemp did not mentksi 
the letter at tbe airport, but moke 


that (he dispute was ending. 


“I am very happy after this visit 
> Great Britain, where I was able 


to Great Britain, where I was able 
to meet with outstanding represen- 
tatives of the Jewish world like Mr. 
Sternberg," Cardinal Glemp said. 
“Especially with him, the talk was 
full of understanding, deep under- 
standing without attacks and emo- 
tions. 


“It seems to me that the British 
culture is such that it allows one to 
look at difficult problems in a more 
calm way.” He added that this is 
why “there is significant progress” 
that “will influence positively the 
conclusion of this argument" 


Haruo Maekawa, 78, Dies, 
Ex-Head of Bank of Japan 


The Associated Pros 

TOKYO — Haruo Maekawa, 
78, former Bazik of Japan governor 
and an important influence on his 
nation's economic policy, died of & 
nasal tumor Friday ata Tokyo hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Maekawa was the architect 
of g landmaik eamonric poHqr pa- 
per, published in 1986, which 
warned that Japan’s excessive trade 
surpluses would endanger the 
wand economy, and urged die 
country to eocdorage consumption 
and boost imports. The paper also 
called for a re-examination of die 
tax system, imp rovement of the in- 
dnstrial struct ure and tbe importa- 
tion of nrtrc agricultural prooucts. 

After graduating from Tokyo 
University in 1935, Mr. Maekawa 
served the central bank for 49 yean 


until he retired in 1984. He was the 
24th governor of the central bank, 
serving from December 1979 to 
December 1984. 

“The death of Mr. Maekawa, 
whose achievements contributed a 
groat internationally, means a 
serious loss to Japan when we are 
facing difficulties in the external 
environment,” said the central 
bank governor, Satosbi Stmrita. 

“As the Bank of Japan governor, 
Mr. Maekawa gave price stability a 
priority at his monetary policy, 
whfle he greatly contributed to fi- 
nancial tibcraliiatioiL " the banker 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — Tbe Armenian 
Republic has appealed to the Sovi- 
et parliament to take urgent steps 
to ad a month-long economic 
blockade thai is paralyzing indus- 
try and transportation there, 

Pravda reported Friday. 

The blockade has been conduct- 
ed by nationalists in the Azerbai- 
jani Republic in an apparent effort 
to starve Armenia into submission 
in a territorial dispute ora- the Na- 
gorno-Karabakh Autonomous Re- 
gion- 

fa a dispatch from the Armenian 
capital, Yerevan, the Communist 
Parry newspaper said the stoppage 
of ail road and rail transport into 
the republic bad caused losses 
amounting to hundreds of millions 
of rubles. 

“It is bard to believe that in our 
socialist state, one republic can be 
encircled by an economic block- 
ade,” Pravda said. “This is some- 
thing unprecedented in the entire 
history of our state.” 

Armenia rdies on transportation 
Kite with Azerbaijan for virtually 
all its supplies. Die main railroad 
freight line runs from the Azerbai- 
jani capital, Baku. All but one of 
tbe man roads into the republic 
pass through Azerbaijan. 

Pravda said the Armenian par- 
liament, the Supreme Soviet, had 
issued an appeal to the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow demanding im- 
mediate measures to lift the block- 
ade. 

“Many factories have simply 
ground to a halt became there are 
no raw materials,” it said. 

Soviet television reported Thurs- 
day that no Armenian newspapers 
had been printed that day became 
of a shortage of paper. Food and 
baric household goods are also run- 


ning oat, it said. 
Newspapers re 


Newspapers reported last week 
that a lack of gasoline had forced 
virtually all private cars off the 
streets in Yerevan and that even 
ambulances and fire wi ghiwi were 


subject to rationing. 

Pravda said a Norwegian aid 
team working to build a hospital in 
the earthquake-stricken town of 
Sphak bad derided to leave Arme- 
nia without finishing because it was 
not receiving supplies. 

The conflict over Nagorno-Ka- 
rabakh, an enclave in Azobaqan 
with a population whose majority 
is ethnic Armenian, has caused 
more than 100 deaths in the last 18 
months. 

Nagorno-Karabakh has been ad- 
ministered directly from Moscow 
by a Kremlin commission since 
January. 


iring projections, “it is not the po- 
litical goal of tins government that 


litical goal of this government that 
all e thnic. Germans from abroad 
came to us.” 

The spokesman, Hans Klein, in- 
dicated that the government was 
already contending with mare than 
330,000 arrivals from Eastern Eu- 
rope this year, and other officials 
have suggested that the number of 
ethnic Germans arriving from East 
Germany, Poland, the Soviet 
Union and other countries could 
reach as high as 500,000 by year's 
end. 

Die report by the institute, a 
research foundation supported by 
■private industry, predicted tint the 
number of East Europeans reset- 
tling in West Germany wodd fall 
between 2 million and 33 million 
over the next 10 years. 

Otto Vogri, the institute direc- 
tor, outimjed some short-term labor 
and housing “backups,” but said 
that positive effects of the migra- 
tion should be apparent by 1993. 

“Die immigrants bring with 
thf»m middle- and long-term im- 
provements for growth and wtfl- 
hem g, a stronger public financial 
picture, stabilization of the social 
security system, a rejuvenation of 
the population, urgent relief of 
manual labor shortages and in gen- 
eral a more flexible job market," 

Mr. Vogel concluded. 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — Yegor K. Liga- 
chev, the most prominent conser- 
vative to survive the Politburo 
shake-up this past week, has ac- 
cused some Kremlin leaders of 
seeking a return to capitalism and 
of generating havoc. 

Mr. Ligaehev, who has appeared 
increasingly at odds with President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev in the last 
few months, made tbe charges in a 
bristling speech to ibis past week's 
plenary meeting of the Commtmisi 
Party Central Committee. 

like many other conservative 
speakers at the meeting, devoted 
mainly to the Soviet U moo’s more 
than 100 national groups, Mr. U- 
gachev linked protracted ethnic un- 
rest to many of the changes under- 
taken in Mr. Gorbachev’s program 

of perestroika. 

fa his remarks on Wednesday, 
reported about 24 hours later by 
Tass, Mr. Ligaehev said that a “bit- 
ter straggle for power is raging in 
various parts of tbe country." 

“The majority is for moving 
steadily forward an the path of 
perestroika," he said. “Others 
stand for turning toward capitalism 
and bourgeois democracy, intro- 
ducing private property into the 
economy and a multiparty political 
system.” 

Mr. Ligaehev, formerly No. 2 

man fa the K remlin and DOW the 

Politburo member responsible for 
agriculture, appeared increasingly 
isolated after the major changes 
Wednesday. 

Five Politburo members, includ- 
ing two conservatives, Vik- 
tor M. Cbebrikov and Vladimir V. 
Shchcrbitsky, were dropped as part 
of Mr. Gorbachev’s declared drive 
to bring new blood into senior 
ranks before the party congress 
next year. 

Mr. Ligaehev acknowled ged ibm 
the party had to keep Ones of com- 
munication open with dissenting . 
groups. But he denounced calls by 1 
radicals fa the new Soviet parlia- 
ment for the party to consider re- 
linquishing its constitutional “lead- 
ing role.” 

“The main threat to perestroika 
comes from those pushing us onto 
the capitalist path and those who 
play 'democratic games' with 
them,” he said, “not from those 
branded ’conservatives* fra their 
belief in socialism, the people and 
their faith in the principles of inter- 
nationalism." 

Other speakers at tbe meeting 
included Vitaly L Vorotnikov, a 
Politburo member, and Viktor G. 
Afanasyev, the conservative editor 
of the Communist Party daily 
newspaper Pravda, which is under 
fire fra having reprinted dubious 
accusations against a leading advo- 
cate of change, Boris N. Yeltsin, 


that ridiculed him as a hard-drink- 
ing spendthrift. 

The speakers accused national- 
ists of using glasnost, or openness, 
and other changes to sow discord, 
but Mr. Ligaehev was the most 
scathing. 

Mr. 'ligaehev, now solely re- 
sponsible for agriculture following 
the departure from the Politburo erf 1 
Viktor P. Nikonov, has disagreed 
openly with Mr. Gorbachev over 
solving the country's chronic food 


tact," tbe official news agency said. 

Mrs. Thatcher, in speeches and 
news conferences during a four-day 
official visit to Tokyo, stressed the 
need for caution and strong de- 
fenses, at the same time urging that, 
the West support reformers like 
Mr. Gorbachev. 


He has supported the traditional 
Soviet suie and collective farm sys- 
tem. 

■ Support From Thatcber 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain beaded to Mos- 
cow on Friday prepared to offer 
support for Mr. Gorbachev’s pro- 
gram but still expressing caution oa 
military issues. The Associated | 
Press reported from Moscow. j 
Mrs. Thatcher was scheduled to i 
meet with the Soviet leader Satur- ‘ 
day morning. Tass said there would | 
be a special emphasis on disarms- j 
meat issues. 

“Although the views of the two 1 
countries do not always coincide. 1 
meetings between the leadens of the 
U.S5JRL and Britain have given an 
additional impetus to the search for 
compromise and points of con- 
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Discuss Afghanistan 


Washington has kept faith with Afghani- 
stan's mujahidin guerrillas and more. Di- 
rect Soviet military involvement justified 
U S. suppon for the Islamic resistance 
forces. The presumption was that the aid 
would cease when Soviet forces withdrew 
But although Soviet troops left in February’ 
generous VS. aid continued — as has Sovi- 
et support for the Kabul regime. Washing- 
ton has consistently cold-shouldered pro- 
posals for a mutual arms cutoff and 
political compromise, counting instead on 
an early mujahidin military victory. 

That victory has proved elusive, and ten- 
sions within the rebel coalition may ff jj CVCT 
less likely. The mujahidin’s chief frontline 
ally. Pakistan, has begun to talk positively 
about political solutions. A change in 
American policy is amply justified. 

Washington reportedly has made contact 
in recent days with Afghanistan's exiled 
former King. Zahir Shah. That could help 
facilitate an eventual political settlement 
And Afg h a ni stan is one of the subjects that 
Secretary of State James Baker is discussing 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze in Wyoming. That provides a 
chance to test Moscow’s declared willing- 
ness to compromise. But maybe, with 
American policy stiD predicated on a muja- 
hidin military victory, it is the administra- 
tion’s intentions that need testing. 

The Bush administration expected the 
rebels to move quickly after the Soviet with- 
drawal to seize a major Afghan dry and set 
up a provisional government. American ex- 
perts predicted that it would take no more 
than a fighting season for the mujahidin to 


vanquish the Soviet-installed Najib regime. 

Afghanistan's fighting season ends in 
November, and the Pakistan-based rebel 
coalition has gone from setback to setback. 
First its siege of Jalalabad failed when gov- 
ernment troops, helped by a big Soviet 
resupply effort, unexpectedly held. Then 
serious quarreling broke out among hostile 
guerrilla factions, leading in some cases to 
armed dashes. Islamic fundamentalists are 
battling moderates. Pakistan-based groups 
are at odds with Iran-based groups. Some 
rebel commanders are cutting private deals 
with Kabul. Moscow, which has invested 
considerable effort in improving relations 
with Iran, is now well positioned to make 
the most of these divisions. 

But Moscow’s preferred solution would 
be a comprehensive deal endorsed by the 
United States. Such a deal would probably 
involve a sharp cutback in outside arms for 
both sides and establishment of a mutually 
acceptable interim government. 

Washington rightly will not accept an in- 
terim coalition that includes Major General 
Najib and other key leaders of his party. 
Conceivably, the administration could wmlrc 
this exclusion more palatable to Moscow by 
assigning a key role to the former king. 

A mujahidin militar y victory is ne i t he r 
readily attainable nor necessarily desirable 
for the United States. Soviet troops are gone 
and Soviet foreign policy is headed in more 
constructive directions. What American pur- 
pose justifies prolonging a civil war that has 
already devastated Afghanistan and left Pa- 
kistan burdened with millions of exiles? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Viva El Espectador 


Hardly less than the judiciary, the press 
has borne a heavy pari of the cost of Co- 
lombia's struggle against the drug cartels. 
With a fearlessness that has opened them to 
fierce retribution, leading newspapers have 
accepted a responsibility to expose and 
condemn the drug traffickers and to build 
public support for fighting a menace that 
threatens the very sovereignty of the nation. 

Just the other day, an early-morning car 
bomb inflicted heavy damage on E Espec- 
tador. a Bogota daily that has been in the 
lead of the battle both before and after the 
cartels declared “total war" on Colombian 
society for daring to step up law enforce- 
ment against than. It was not the first 
attack an H Espectador, whose publisher 
and one of whose correspondents earlier 
were murdered, while others on its report- 
ing staff have been forced into exile. Body- 
guards and the mechanics of personal secu- 
rity have become a f amiliar part of the 
methods of journalism. 

Wejoumalists in the United States have 
it easy. So often we indulge in false heroics 


and congratulate ourselves for our courage 
and gutsiness, when all we have done is 
give passing offense to a party that cannot 
reach us in any substantive way. We know, 
when we think about it, that we have a 
noble and sturdy First Amendment and a 
sweeping range of law; these define press 
freedom and ensure its protective applica- 
tion to journalists. In Colombia, by con- 
trast, journalists cannot simply go to the 
police and courts. They must be prepared 
to risk their lives in order to tell the urgent 
truths of their society. 

Their example compels immense admira- 
tion. Courageous journalists as well as ju- 
rists need to get the benefits of the law 
enforcement assistance that the United 
States and other countries are now sending 
to Colombia. The press in unthreatened 
countries should seek ways to express soli- 
darity, for instance, by buying space for 
messages of support in papers, like E 
Espectador, which have suffered severe fi- 
nancial losses in their war against drugs. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Trees Rehabilitated 


It took eight years, but there is finally a 
president in the White House who under- 
stands about trees. Unless someone is fool- 
ish enough to bum them, as Brazilians do, 
trees are powerful natural detergents, clean- 
ing the air as they breathe. 

That is not the way Ronald Reagan saw 
it During the 1980 campaign he asserted 
that trees caused 93 percent of the nitrogen 
oxides in the atmosphere. When the cam- 
paign plane flew over a forest Tun Brady, 
the press secretary, shouted, “Killer trees! 
Killer trees!” Mr. Reagan apparently con- 
fused nitrous oxide, which comes from de- 
caying plants and is not harmful, with ni- 
trogen oxides, which are serious pollutants. 

George Bush knows better. In Sioux 


Falls, South Dakota, this week he praised 
the tree as “the oldest cheapest and most 
efficient air purifier on earth.” That is be- 
cause growing trees convert carbon dioxide, 
which contributes to global wanning — the 
greenhouse effect — into oxygen. 

Mr. Bush said that most presidents ap- 
preciated trees, noting that oaks planted by 
Dwight Eisenhower and elms brought by 
John Quincy Adams sheltered the White 
House grounds. Indeed, Adams chose the 
Latin words “Altai seculo" for his seal. 
They are from a phrase which aptly conveys 
the truth about trees: “Serit arbores quae 
alteri seculo prosm” — “He plants trees for 
the benefit of later generations.” 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Indian Failure in Sri Tanka 

When Indian troops arrived in Sri Lanka 
in July 1987 their agreed mandate was to 
disarm the Tamil rebels in the north and 
northeast of tbe island, who bad been 
slaughtering innocent civilians, and to im- 
pose law and order. Now tbe government of 
Rajiv Gandhi in New Delhi has agreed to 
make “all efforts" to pull out the remaining 
40,000-odd Indian troops by the end of the 
year. The likeliest outcome of the withdraw- 
al is that the Tamil Tigers will turn on their 
“q uisling " brethren who cooperated with 
(he Indians, with appalling results, while in 
the south the Maoist and anarchistic JVP 
campaigns with trad! mi niched ferocity. The 
In dian intervention thus seems to have 
deepened the divisions within Sri Lanka. 

The outcome is a lesson to any regional 
power templed to intervene in a small 
neighboring country. Troops should be 
used only to preserve tbe integrity of the 
state to which they owe allegiance, or to 
defend a dear and vital national interest 
Mr. Gandhi should never have treated Sri 
T-anka as if it were part of India. 

— The Indqrendem (London). 

Gorbachev Needs a Success 

President Gorbachev has readied a pre- 
carious stage in his administration, where 
he needs some concrete achievements in the 
ongoing strategic disarmament talks to 
show his people that his novd policies are 
being appreciated by the other, more suc- 
cessful superpower. He also needs such 
achievements to persuade his generals and 


admirals that they no longer need such 
inflated budgets for modem and sophisti- 
cated arms, so that the funds released could 
be funnded to more productive purposes. 

— The Jakarta Post 

Solidarity With El Espectador 

Along with most sectors of society in 
Colombia, journalists have been victims of 
violence spawned by that nation's drug car- 
tels. One newspaper in particular, E Espec- 
tador. has shown special determination in 
fighting tbe drug lords, and has paid a high 
price. On Sept 2 the drug lords tried to pot 
the 102-year-old publication out of busi- 
ness once and for alL Their henchmen 
parked a pickup truck packed with 220 
pounds erf dynamite in a gasoline station 
across the street from the E Espectador 
offices and detonated the explosives. A 
(safety mechanism kept the service station's 
underground tanks from going up in 
flames, but the bomb did considerable 
damage to the newspaper, putting its tele- 
phone and computer system out of commis- 
sion and mining tons of newsprint. 

Characteristically, E Espectador has 
tried to rebound, publishing smaller edi- 
tions that are quickly snatched up by eager 
Bogota readers. But the financial losses 
have been severe. So newspapers through- 
out the Western Hemisphere joined togeth- 
er this week to help by buying ads in tbe 
newspaper. B Espectador needs all Lhe help 
it can get in its fight against the miserable 
criminals who have made life difficult for 
the many decent citizens of Colombia. 

— Los Angeles Times. 
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OPINION 
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Pay Attention to China’s Reformist Emigres Bush Could 


P ARIS — On the morning of last 
June 4, Chen YLri became a polit- 
ical orphan. Horrified by the massa- 
cre of civilians in Beijing's Tianan- 
men Square, a sobbing Chen sat 
down and wrote an angry letter of 
resignation from the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. He abandoned in bitter 
disillusionment a party and an ideo- 
logy that had been at the center of his 
life for 30 years. 

Friends talked Mr. Chen out of 
going to tbe party headquarters to 
hand in the letter. He would meet 
arrest, or worse, he was told. Instead 
be fled, going into exile in Paris. 

So did Wan Rnxrnan, a party mem- 
ber for 24 years and China's most 
successful business executive. 

So did Su Xiaokang, a party mem- 
ber for two years and co-author of 
China' s most celebrated television se- 
ries, “The Yellow River." 

These three former Communists 
and more than 100 other prominent 
exiles gather in Paris this weekend to 
organize a political opposition group 
to give form to their now amorphous 
yearnings for change in China. 

Like far. Chen, many of these ex- 
iles were until June 4 leading figures 
in China's reform movement. Now 
Chinese government spokesmen call 
them “poisonous weeds." They were 
"planted" in China by tbe United 
States as part of a conscious and 
ongomgplot to destroy China’s Com- 
munist Party. the Beijing media claim 
in ludicrous accusations against peo- 
ple who had believed until the last 
moment that it was possible to re- 
form “their" party from the inside. 

Talk to these exiles and you under- 
stand why the B eijing Communists tar 
them with the American brush. Amer- 
ican values have played a positive role 
in shaping their views on democracy 
and economic freedoms. It is these 
values thm threaten Prime Minister Li 
Peng and the old guard behind him , 
who seem to harbor a 1950s vintage 
Chinese hatred for America. 

Why then are these exiles having 
their conference in France and not in 
tbe United States? Because, Mr. 
Chen and others tdl me, the Bush 
administration is hesitant to deal 
with China's exile movement, show- 
ing concern instead about relations 
with Beijing’s government 
While France was clearing away 
obstacles to the convening of this 
weekend’s conference of dissidents, 
George Bush's Commerce Depart- 


By Jim Hoa gland 


ment was receiving an official Chi- 
nese trade delegation. The decision 
surprised even the Chinese Embassy 
in Washington, which had predicted 
that U.S. anger ova the Tiananmen 
Square killings would make it impos- 
sible for the delegation to be received 

This reversal of traditional priori- 
ties — the French showing concern 
for human rights in China, tbe Amer- 
icans stubbornly keeping in touch 
with the Communist leadership — is 
not merely perverse. It is also self- 
defeating. Washington needs to bear 
what the exiles have to say and to 
ignore official rhetoric. 

The Bush administration's wary at- 
titude to the Chinese exiles resembles 
in some disturbing ways a reaction in 
tbe West to an earlier generation of 
political orphans: the intellectuals 
and politicians who fled Eastern Eu- 
rope four decades ago to tell the West 
what they had learned about the na- 
ture of Stalinism. 

Tbe European 6migr£s were fre- 
quently treated as politically inconve- 
nient. Apologists fa: Stalin and ins 
successors said that the tengre activ- 
ists had their own axes to grind, did 


earnest 

'mcm 


not understand the realities of foreign 

affairs and the needs of world peace or 
were simply agents for Washington's 
Cold Warriors. Today it is the Gorba- 
chev media which tell us how right the 
European Emigres were. 

Today it is the former Communists 
of China who risk becoming inconve- 
nient to the Bush administration. 
Their ranks contain some of the lead- 
ing reformers of the past deca de . 
These disillusioned Communists 
know that it is senseless to talk about 
resuming reforms under tbe present 
government while it is under the con- 
trol of the Moscow-trained Li Peng. 

The public statements of the Chi- 
nese rulers themselves demonstrate 
this reality. Deng Xiaoping's denun- 
ciation of the Polish Communist Par- 
ty for sharing power with non-Com- 
munists is testimony to how shallow 
his commitment to reform is. His 
belated effort to promote tbe careers 
of relative “moderates” after the 
massacre is a sig n of his instinctive 
distrust of all ofms subordinates. He 
is now trying to balance the power 

that Li Peng has jiflflitTnnlated 

Or listen to Li Peng himself, who in 


an interview in the Paris dally Le Fi- 
garo this month showed why a policy 
of hying to placate Begmg by ignoring 
the dissidents will feB anyway. 

“Someone who is very close to die 
president of the United States told 
me that the president is delighted that 
the American system can benefit 
from recruiting skilled people from 
among Chinese students” who wall 
stay in stile, Mr. Li asserted. “Tbe 
former American secretary of state, 
Foster Dufies, said ... that three or 
four generations would be needed to 
produce a peaceful change is China. 
The United States has never aban- 
doned that idea.” 

The suggestion that the president 
of the United States approves of 
stealing f!hinw» youth from the 
homeland is the utterance erf a man 
who harbors a long-burning hatred 
against an American establishment 


that fought China is Korea and 
Vietnam. He is not a reformer; talks 
on trade and benign neglect of Chi- 
na’s exile movement by Washington 
wifi not change that 
Washington should not ding to 
illusions about what is happening in 
Beijing. 

77a* Washington Pool 
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Afraid to Move Against the Terrorists 9 Patrons 

v CD effort to make 


N EW YORK — Yesterday it was Coland 
Higgins, hanged by the neck. The day be- 
fore, Pan Am 103, blown into bits of metal and 
bone ova Scotland. Today a French plane, 
which exploded somewhere ova Africa. 
Tomorrow will come, soon enough. 

Each time, the world — the part of it that cares 
— draws a breath of horror. Political leaders say 
that by God, terrorists must pay. 

They never do. They simply grow in strength, 
quite secure that no harm wifi come to them. 

They feel protected — and they are. Walk by 
the United Nations and you will see the flags of 
their protectors. Walk into the General Assem- 
bly, that conclave of all the nations, and see the 
faces of the ambassadors of the protectors and 
masters — Iran, Iraq, Syria, Libya. 

There is no point blaming the United Nations, 


There is no point blaming the United Nations, 
which essentially is simply the hope and concept 
of organizing international decency. It can be no 
more or less effective against terrorism or in any 
other cause than its members allow it to be. 

The nations of die wold allow the terrorist 
states to pay, arm and provide safe haven for the 
men who plant tbe bombs or kfil the hostages — 
and to sit there at the United Nations, unchal- 
lenged, unpunished, with their flags and faces. 

How many times must this be said and written 
and proved — in how many articles and books 
and meetings of anti-terrorist specialists? 

And bow many warnings that soon the target 
will be the one which terrorists so long to see 
bloodied — tbe American homeland itself? Ter- 
rorists are already in America, waiting. Several 
have been caught with their weapons and jailed. 


By A. E Rosenthal 


In California, a teacher’s automobile is incin- 
erated; she escaped. Ha husband was the com- 
mander of the ship that in tragic arm shot down 
an Iranian air liner . Nobody caught. 

The warnings about terrorism in the United 
States are not nigh-pitched scare stories. To the 
contrary — the government and the press and 
the very experts who worry most have spokoi in 
very low key, if at alL 

Robert Kuppennan, an American expert on 
anti-terrorism, does lay the danger out in a new 
book called “Final Warning” that he wrote with 
the journalist Jeff Kamen. After 200 pages of 
evidence of the danger facing the United States, 
he says this about shrinking tbe danger 
“The key is to punish severely those states that 
provide safe haven and logistical support to terror- 
ist groups. Without secure bases, arms and money, 
tenorist groups are largdy ineffective. The United 
States and its allies must move quickly. If not, 
terrorism wffl metastasize beyond control” 
Nothing is being dime to use that key of action 
against the terrorist states. Oh, how horrified we' 
all were less than two months ago when tbe body 
of Lieutenant Colonel WEiam R. Hig gins, U.S. 
Marine Corps, was shown around the world, 
swinging from a rope. In Washington knowl- 
edgeable officials say that no pr ogre s s has been 
made to free the rest of the American hostages or 
punish the killers of Colonel Higgins. Nothing. 

We all know why. The Am e rican government, 
is afraid to act. Washington is certainly embar- 


rassed and unhappy at not doing anything ef- 
fective to free the hostages or bit known protec- 
tors of the airline bombers. But Americans allies 
might run away from ft fora while if it did, the 
Third World would certainly denounce it, and 
maybe there would be apolitical price to pay at 
home if all Ed not go entirely well from die 
be ginning Those tilings seem to count more in 
Washington, stiD, that hostages ' or planes 
blown out of the sky. 

America’s allies —unless tire French suddenly 
develop courage — also are afraid and, like us, 
know how to count money. There is more money 
to be made dealing with the tororist states than 
acting against than — by blockading first or, if 
that rads, attacking mOittzy targets. 

The Soviet Umon, once a major training ground 
and safe haven for terrorism, now joins in dndnng 
against it. But Hfce France, West Germany, Japan 
ami Britain, the Soviet Union makes money ship- 
ping weapons to terrorist states, notably Syria. 
Tims the great powers denounce terrorist killer- 
groups and ensure that terrorist masters are strong 
enough to protect them — a mad aide. 

There is no mystery about terrorists. We know 
who they are and, mare im port an t, we know 
what states sponsor and guard them. We know 
that Western and Soviet greed and cowardice 
protect their protectors. 

Came to trunk of it, as long as Americans do 

we do°not faawfto take < E^tioubte > to^S > ^: 
United Nations to see people gufitv of protecting 
terrorism. We all have mirrors right at home. 

The New York Times. 
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NATO: Building Down Toward Sufficient Defense 
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Help Limit 

Population 

By Richard N. Gardner 

XTEW YORK — When George 

IN Bush addresses tbe Goto As- 

sembly on Monday he wifi not call 
the United Nations “an mxiad place 
tom by tensions," as be did (tog 
the 1988 «>ni pa ig n- Now he is hko y 
to praise UN peacekeeping farces m 
regional trouble spots and call tor 
stronger UN measures to protect the 

global rtt**nt- 

But far domestic political reasons 
there will almost certainly be a major 
omission: world population growth. 
Yet this gr owth wul threaten mtrr- 

natirvnal order the WtsWs Sfe 


TTb werid population, wha* stood 
at 1.5 bQfianm 1900, is 5 bflHoQ today 
and expected to grow to 62 billion m 
the year 2000 and 8 j 5 bfiEonin 2025. It 
may reach 10 fcaflion before it levels off 
toward the «nd of the next ce ntury , 
with nearly 9 out erf 10 persons bring 
in developing countries. _ 

These are UN median projections, 
based on the assumption that fertility 

in the developing world will drop by a 

thud in 30 to 40 years. If fertnhy 
deefined at today's slow pace, wad# 
population could reach 14 bfllion or 

mare before stabilizing. ' 

To gram tbe gravity of the chal- 
lenge, consider tbe UN median projec- 
tions for Third World countries in 

from 105 to 301 irrii- 
Hon, Mexico from 85 to 150 nrifiKm, 
India bom 819 mfifion to L446 bfihon. 

Im-mflifrl y, rbi* Rwi gim aAmiwK trafr- 

turn held: “Population growth is, of 
itself , a neutral phentKnenon. It is not 
necessarily good or ffl.” 

But no government, no academic 
expert, has the faintest idea of how 
to provide adequate food, housing, 
health care, education and gainful 
employment to such exploding num- 
bers of people, particularly as they 
crowd into mega-ciliessuch. as Mex- 
ico Gty, Calcutta and Cairo. 




poor impBed m these figures will ac- 
celerate the ferocious assault on the 
environment that is underway in Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America. 

Unless population trends are 
altered, our descendants will witne$ 
misery, mass migrations and violence 
bom of desperation on a scale we can 


We shouldcafl for an intonation^ 
effort to make information and 
means of family planning avafiablet^ 
afi. persons in the dnldbearing yean. 
(At present, contraceptives are used 
by only 30 percent of couples in de 
vdofring countries outside of Qrina^ 
Adtkringttisgoalwouldsnbstai* 
tiahy reduce die ommoos UN pqafc 
lariat projections, bat would requne 
a tripling of tire re sour ces devoted A 
famuy planning in the devdopiiy 
countries. Sues increased efforts 
would need to be acooumanied bj 
strengthowl programs of health care 
tmd ednortion and by jnetSDRS SB 
enhance the rights of women. ?- 

In 1962, under its first Roman 
Cathofic president, John Kennedy, tire 
United States told the General Aneq^ 
My it would support international 
family planning programs. Amerit* 
became a leader in time efforts undg - 
later presidents. But Ronald Reagan, 
deferring to the rigbt-tolife mows- 
moot, cut off all aid to tbe Intematioqr 
al Planned Parenthood Federation 
and die UN Population Fund. * 
One reason given for this reversal 
wastodiscouiageaborticBiasapOTn- 
lationcoutid measure. But the multi- 
lateral programs that the United 
States has de-funded do not finance 
abortions. The denial of fiunilyplaii- 
ning assistance to poor people m do- 


R AMSTHN U.S. AIR FORCE 
BASE — In the past 10 days this 
writer has visited Norwegian and 
NATO defenses in the Arctic and this 
American station near Frankfurt, in 
West Germany, center of the largest 
community of American citizens out- 
side the United States. The contrasts 
are very great, and instructive, bear- 
ing directly on how Western security 
is to be assured in the future if peres- 
troika produces serious reductions in 
the deployment of Western conven- 
tional forces in Europe. 

Norwegian defense rests on mobi- 
lization of an armed population and 
of the resources of civil society. Na- 
tional service is universal for men. 
Women are exempt as a matter of 
policy, not obligation. Planning is for 
total war against an invader. 

tive, above ahm* Fmnmark. the north- 
erly county where Norway’s frontier 
on the Soriet Union is scarcely 100 
kilometers (sane 70 miles) from Mur- 
mansk, near the Soviet naval and air 
complexes of the Kola Peninsula. 

The port of Murmansk is the 
U.S.S.R.'s only access to open Atlan- 
tic watos, ice-free because of the 
proximity of tbe Gulf Stream. The 
Norwegians keep only a screen force 
of their own near the land frontier, 
and insist that maritime patrol of 
their coast and of the Barents Sea 
outside Soviet waters (a route for 
submarines headed under the polar 
ice, as well as to the Atlantic) be 
conducted on NATO's behalf by 
Norwegian aircraft only. 

Norway’s defense forces consist of 


By William Pfaff 


a very professional force, fewer than 
15,000 men and women, who train 
those called to national service and 
'provide the professional cadre of the 
mobilized army. National service is 
to the age of 44, with rc- training at 
four-year intervals. The services to- 
gether have some 37,000 people on 
duty ax any given time, and a mobi- 
lized strength of 320,000. 

When Home Guard and Gvil De- 
fense organizations are added, Nor- 
way mobilizes nearly 12 percent of 
its population, the highest figure in 
NATO, plus virtually all its ci vilian 
assets usable in war — ships, ferries, 
airliners, trucks and construction 
equipment, the offshore ofl indus- 
try’s helicopter fleets, etc. All this is 
pre-planned, contracted for and pe- 
riodically tested. 

It is a formidable and truly demo- 
cratic defease — a frightening one as 
well implying war in which no one 
and nothing is spared. 

The Norwegians prepare such an 
effort because to them the Soviet 
threat is direct, and at times has 
seemed very dose. In an East- West 
war the chance that Norway would be 
spared is virtually mL Control of Nor- 
way’s long coast would be essential to 
the deployment — or con tainmen t — 
of Soviet sea power and to control of 
the North Atlantic sealanes. 

The Norwegians' is a spartan de- 
fense. The UK base at Ramstrin, on 
the other hand, seems civilian, a com- 
fortable and classless American small 
town, dominated, it might be, by some 


Toward a Less Repressive Warsaw Pact 

T HE Warsaw Pact is the only alliance in history whose military forces have 
been used solely to invade its own members. The conventional force 
reduction talks in Vienna are designed to reduce tbe threat posed to the West by 
the Warsaw Pact, but they could also be used to limit Moscow’s ability to 
pressure East Bloc gove rnme nts that experiment with democratic re form . 
Reduction of Soviet faces in Easton Europe would leave Moscow with tbe 
u n d e s ira ble alternatives of invasion or acquiescence. Advance notice of, and 
time limits on, mOitary exercises could furtha restrict Soviet options. 

— Darnel M. Kolkey, commenting in the Los Angeles Times. 


large and paternalistic corporation. 
That the product of the bureaucracy 
and technology of this corporation is 
death seems scarcely thinkable, which 
is perhaps no accident. 

The commander of U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe, General Michael J. Du- 
gan, is an unusual American officer 
in insistin g to his command that the 
trend is dmm. both in the size of tbe 
American deployment in Europe, 
given current arms redaction negotia- 
tions, and, relatively speaking, in the 
resources that are going to be avail- 
able to the armed forces m the future. 

It is easy to build up, less easy to 
build down, particularly in an Ameri- 
can militar y institution which inev- 
itably tends to regard the alliance as a 
part of America’s defense deploy- 
ment, rather than American forces as 
a part of alliance defense: This is 
exactly what the West Goman critics 
of the United States accuse the Unit- 
ed Suites of believing, so that one 
would think it useful woe both tides 
to consider with greater emphasis the 
contingent nature of the relationship. 

The Amoican c ommand ’s preoc- 
cupation is with West German com- 
plaints about low-level training 
nights. It cannot think how to satisfy 
them and also train its squadrons, 
and this worries American officers 
very much, who do not wish to be bad 
neighbors and are trying to do better. 
It is a faintly surrealistic situation. 
That one solution would be to have 
not fewer flights but none at all, and 
no Americans, either, is almost never 
said, but of course is true. 

The thrust of American military 
development since 1945 has persis- 
tently beat toward war’s bureaucrati- 
zation. The military certainly is no 
caste, as woe tbe army and navy of 
the 1930s. Thar military life is one erf 
"grandeur and servitude,” as Alfred 
de Vigny put it, seems as remote a 
reflection at Ramstein as tbe French 
soldier and poet’s belief in “the poet- 
ry of duty." Ennoblement of war, like 
war’s bureaucratization, is a way to 


avoid its moral oontradictioa — pos- 
sibly a better way, in that it does not 
depersonalize war. But every society 
dads with this in its own manna. 

The extravagance of the Amoican 
deployment in Europe will not have 
been wasted if the outcome of die 
confrontation with the UJSJSJL. is a 
mutual run-down of forces to what the 
specialists call suffioeocy, tbe Norwe- 
gians providing one mfflri of an im- 
ambiguoutiy defagive (hyloymenL 
Tbe largo problem is institutional 
ricmohil nation of both American 
and Soviet societies, winch for 40 
years have to a considerable measure 
found national self -definition in con- 
fronting one another — a sterile af- 
fair. But that irinH of demobilization 
is a good problem, not a bad one, and 
an agreeable chariy to think about. 

International Herald Tribune. 

© Las Angeles Times Syndicate 


oess to medical care. ; 

Another reason given was that Cht- 
na, a UN fund retipieai, sought to 
control population growth by coo- 
dve means. Recent assessments by 
the UJSL Congress c onfirm ihpf Bei- 
jing’s population policy is trot coer- 
cive. u the United Slides wishes to p. 
maintain its reservations about Chi- 
na’s program, UN fond population 
aid to China can be held at current 
Levels and U.S. contributions can be 
earmarked for othq countries. . 

Let us hope that by his ad- 
dress to (he Unhed Nations, Me. Bush 
will be ready to say, as he tSd as . 
ambassado r to the United Nations in 
1971, that population trends in devel- 
oping countries are “a p m eri p fi off far 
tragedy and chaos,” and that the UN 
fund “should grow rapidly to a point 
where it will he malting m i m p fu fa m t 
impact on wodd population.” 


The writer is professor of b 
national law at Columbia Urdvia 
He contributed this comment to 
New York Times. 


of inter- 


lOO, 75 AMD 50 YEARS AGO 
1889: A Solid Republic 


PARIS — From Sunday's [Sept. 22] 
election results, it appears that the 
Chamber of Deputies will include 372 
Rqpublicai]S(rfaIlbtiesand204Reao- 
tionarics of aU textures. The Republi- 
can majority is composed of 170 Mod- 
erate Republicans and 58 Radicals, 
while the minority consists of 86 Roy- 
alists, S3 Bonapartists and22 Boulan- 
gists. Tbe Republican fonn of rovem- 
ment is so firmly established in nance 
lint notineg short of a paeric upheav- 
al like that of 1789 can destroy it 

1914: Battle of ifaeAisne 

PARIS — The battle engaged on tbe 
Aisnehas lasted for rigntdays, but 
there is no reason for surprise. The 
Batik; of tbe Mame was an action 
eopged in open country, which be- 
gan with a general resumption of the 
French offensive against an enemy 
who was unprepared far such amove 
and who had not had time to organize 
its defensive positions ade quatel y. 


This is not the case in the Battle of the 

A i s n e , where the adversary in 

made a hah upon positions which the 
nature of tbe ground renders in man y 
places very sofid, and of which it fate 
ba« able progressively to improve the 
ugati i/a i k h l It may be adde^ dm ^ rtw- 
pceptkmal powerfulness of tbe artfl- 
lery anpioyed gives a particular value 
to the transient fortifications otah. 


i- I 


1939: Poland’s Borders 

BERN E — Following talks Tor the 
partmon of Pobtod between Germany 
$usaaji has been announced 
that the tentative boundary fellows 
the course of tbe Pisfa, Narew, Vistula* - 
and San avers. Ge r many has abmA 
dotted the kka of reestobfishing the 
Goman aha Russian occupation zobes 
agreed upon in the. 1917 
Treaty. VHao remains in Russian 
hand* The “«bnic" bender of the 
WMte Russian and Ukrainian- fqaans 
of Poland wfflfonn part frfih»fr i5«y 
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Rocking chairs set out f or Mr. Baker and Mr. Shevardnadze in sight of tbe Tetoos at tbe Wy omtog ranch where they were meeting. 

Diplomacy Amid Mountain Majesties 


By Timothy Fgayi 

New York Times Service 

JACKSON, Wyoming — In choosing 
Grand Teton N ational park as a getting to 
talk about anns control with Soviet diplo- 
mats this weekend. Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d is showing off one of the most 
dramatic places in the American West bat 
also an area that is in conflict with itself. 

A walk in the woods with Foreign Minister 
Ednard A. Shevardnadze of the Soviet Union 
during the two days of talks . that began hoe 
Friday would lead the sap arp awe r di plomat*; 
to aspen and cottonwood groves holding a 
blush of gold amid hn gting eTlr< and fo raging 

moose hods. 

Cradling a half-dozen glaciers, the Tetons 
rise up a mQe and a half from the floor of 
Jackson Lake, home of rare trumpeter swans. 
Nearby, the two foreign ministers are miking 
about chemical warfare and land-based nu- 
clear migaleE, among other thing? 

Mr. Baker, who has a ranch next to a (sized 
trout stream 70 miles (1 13 kilometers) south 
of Jackson, told friends that he chose Jackson 
Hole, the Ugh valley that is mostly in the 
park, because he wanted to share with die 
Rusaansoneof the garden spots of the Earth 
— where the questions of war and peace 
might be influenced by nature's theatrics. 

“The power and mqesty of those moun- 


tains ought to give anyone pause about the 
tangled events that wtfve allowed ourselves to 
get wrapped up in,” said Senator Alan K. 
Sxnpsou, Republican of Wyoming, whose 
father settled in Jackson Hole m 1897. 

Jackson Hole, by the reckoning of mnw 
visionaries here, may wdl be antis way to 
becoming a sot of Geneva of the Rockies. 
But tbe fragility of the natural attractions 
also make seme residents of “the hole,” as 
skiers call it, nervous about the attention. 

“At the turn of tbe century people used to 
herd cattle here, but now they herd tours,” 
said Bob Rndd, a histo rian »nd director of 
the Jacksoa Hole Museum. 

Mr. Rudd said he was concerned that the 
abundant wildlife and the crowds who 
to aid, hike, hunt, fish and gaze at the scenery 
might one day he inc ompatible. 

At certain times of the year there are sdll 
marc dk in this valley, from the largest native 
had left in the world, than there are people. 

Residents of Jackson Hole, so named by 
19th-century fur trappers, Kite to say that 
everything America used to have — free 
roaming antelope, eagles crowding the sky, 
air you can’t see and bison nnmdring on 
prairie grass — is still here. 

But this is also a place where cowboy boots 
can cost $700 at one of the tony leather ‘ 
boutiques surrounding the square in Jackson, 


(he main town in the area, and a buffalo 
burger can set you bade $8 and change. 

Cowboys, authentic and urban, walk the 
wood planked sidewalks in the occasional 
company of Harrison Ford, the movie star 
who has a ranch in this valley, and James G.' 
Watt, the farmer secretary of interior, who is 

building a home with money earned teraftmug 

against environmentalists a n d 
with the go ver nm ent. 

Teton County, which borders the park, is 
the richest and fastest growing county in 
Wyoming, America’s least populated state 
with 480,000 people. 

With the county’s population approaching 
12,000, Teton officials are trying to decide 
whether to aBow a huge shopping mall to be 
built in a fiejd where hay is still cut by horse- 
drawn mowers. 

The Russians, whose advance delegation of 
journalists and diplomats have «»!»« to this 
valley like a child on his first trip to Disney- 
land, will not have to look far to find Ameri- 
can cowboy kitsch. 

Mr. Rudd, the historian, was showing a 
group of Russians around town emtier this 
week and said they were overwhelmed by 
Jackson Hole's connection to its more rowdy 
past. 

“They said that before the visit they 
thought all Americans were bom in front of a 
TV set,” Mr. Rndd said. 
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CREDIT LOCAL DE FRANCE 
THE LEADING BANKER 
FOR LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Credit Local de France Is a financial Institution special- 
ized in financing local development projects. In 1 988, It 
consolidated its position as the foremost banker for 
local authorities covering 43% of their needs with a 
credit volume of F.F. 35.6 billion. 

^ Credit Local de France is 

also France’s second 
largest bond issuer after 
■^AJggteBi \ the French State with 

1 F.F. 21.4 billion raised on 

z. I the domestic market and 

/ F.F. 3.010 billion issued 

/ in the Euromarket The 

\ AAA rating accorded by 

— \. JF ■— i the American agencies 

C n ? — t 'T* Moody's and Standard 
R. E D I 1 and Poor reflects the ex- 
__ _ cetlent credit rating of 

Credit Local de France. 

L f\ r* AT with balance sheet totals 

yj /V l*t de Qf F F 180 mion and a 

—i — net Income of F.F. 737 

r „ A - T — million. Credit Local de 

r R A N G E France ranks among the 

- largest French financial 

—.groups — — : Institutions. 

CASSE DB DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 3 


ECSs business is renting IBM computers and providing the 
services required to use the hardware. The market leader in 
computer hardware rentafe in Europe, ECS also holds a major 
position in France in .the microcomputer distribution and 
mdrtenanee services sector. ECS provides systems support, 
end is engaged in applications development. With locations in 
8 countries - France, Belgium, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Holy, Japan, Switzerland, United Kingdom and United States - 
ici ECS currently employs 

*" w ^“ irw,T more than 1/100 persons in 

Europe, end has the largest 
It sales network, excluding 

« • ' . * the manufacturers. Thanks 

,■3, N to its skills end knowhow, 

f M m the ECS Group is in a 
■ ■ »- E» position to provide a gbbai 

computerization solution 
bath to Pubfic Adminis- 
^ trations os weO as private 

% companies. 

* ** ■* * 

^ Consolidated gross sde& 

1 ■ 6/90.B million francs. Net 

^ " coreofidafed profits: 48 j6 

Wpnc million francs. 
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In Charleston, Anxiety Rose With Wind 


By Lindsey Gruson 

New York Tima Service 

CHARLESTON, South Caroli- 
na — The (juaint city oT Charleston 
was illuminated in stroboscopic 
tight as this season's most violent 
hurricane swept aver it 
Jagged flashes of lightning 
danced above the silhouetted roof- 

S a- Fallen power fines popped 
e giant firecrackers, sending 
showers of sparks cartwheeling 
away in the torrents of wind-driven 
rain. 

As the screaming win d drove 
sprays of rain even through tight 
seals around doors, residents and 
visitors hndtHed in the flashing and 
dark, waiting and hoping as one of 
tbe most fearsome stonns in memo- 
ry dawed at this picturesque ricy of 
antebellum mansions on the South 
Carolina coast. 

Hours before the storm, desig- 
nated Hugo, arrival Thursday 
night. Charleston had become a 
shell. The streets of one of the 
country’s architectural jewels were 
deserted. 

Urged to evacuate by Governor 
Carroll A. Campbell Jr. and local 
officials, more than half of tbe 
city’s population of 355,000 moved 
inlan d. Emergency shelters were 
Shed by the earty afternoon. 

But many residents stayed put, 
ignoring first warnings, a n d then 
pleas, that they evacuate. All had 
their own reasons, even if many 
could not explain them: op timism, 
denial, cariosity, plain stubborn- 
ness. 

“Tm a hardhead,” said one 
young man as he ripped a vodka 
and ginger ale with ms ro omma te 
in thar living room overlooking the 
city’s historic district “No way was 
I going to miss this.” 

In the afternoon, neighbors who 
had rem a ined shouted across the 
city’s streets to one another. Brn as 
the wind rose, windows were shot 
tight. 

Residents prepared for the storm 
with conflicting emotions of exdte- 
mem and fear. But anxiety grew 
with the rising dedbds of the wind. 

As the swirling hurricane gained 
strength, a few bufldmgs’ lights 
blinked languidly off and on as 
power was repeatedly cut and re- 
stored. But gradually, isolation 


dosed in on one defiant group after 
another. 

One by one, radio and television 
stations were blown off the air by 
lightning or wind. “My ego is tire 
only thing bigger than Hugo,” said 
a cocky announcer a few tnimirw; 
before his station feH sfient. 

As the wind reached 60 miles an 
hour (100 kflometera an hour), the 
police made their last rounds and 
then took refuge, too. By 11 PAL, 
even tbe heaviest emergency vehi- 
cles were immobilized. 

‘Don't move, do not panic,” an 
emergency official urged on a local 
radio station, one of the few not to 
be knocked off the air. 

Telephone poles snapped and 
crashed through storefronts along 
tire downtown historic district. 

“You can't move, tbe wind just 


holds you up and pushes you 
about,” said one resident who tried 
to gat to his battered store. 

As the eye of tire hurricane 
crossed the shore near midnight, 
driving a wall of water over the 
seawall, tension flared into tempo- 
rary panic Many people said they 
regretted having stayed to face the 
storm. A few began asking bow 
they could be evacuated. It was too 

Then there was silence. Nothing. 
A few people ventured tentatively 
into darkened sums, which were 

Tbe air smelled salty and ^jldhy] 
heavy, laden with moisture. 

Emergency workers walked 
quickly along tbe streets, inspect- 
ing the rinmygp 

They said rite downtown district 


had sustained less destruction than 
had been anticipated, but there ap- 
peared to be extensive damage m 
outlying areas, which are newer 
and tend to be less solidlv con- 
structed. 

A few of the famili es from those 
areas took the opportunity during 
tbe calm of tire storm’s eye to take 
refuge in more solid structures. 

They did not have much time 
Thirty minutes later the f amiliar 
and still fearsome roar of tbe wind 
returned, sending emergency crews 
and the curious scurrying for shel- 
ter. 

The ocean, driven before the 
wind, appeared to be rising, and 
water in tire streets grew deeper. 
More windows gave way, with their 
pops and clattering barely audible 
in the terrible wind. 


Hardest-Hit Isle Fights Back 


By John Kifner 

New York Times Service 

PLYMOUTH, Montserrat — “I 
always thought of wind as some- 
thing you can hear and feel," Ken- 
neth Allen said as he looked from 
his doorstep at the remains of this 
devastated Caribbean island, the 
hardest hit by this week’s hurri- 
cane. “I never thought you could 
see wind.” 

“But you looked out, you could 
just see things flying by” he said, 
gesturing wildly. “You could actu- 
ally see rod's flying by. You could 
see the wind. You could see it like 
sheets.” 

His friend Lindy Ed agreed, say- 
ing, “It was tike about lotions and 
50 tigers outside.” 

The hurricane's destruction, 
which has left 10 persons dead in 
Montserrat, was visible down the 
hillside below them, where house 
after house had a roof ripped off, 
windows tom away or rooms de- 
stroyed by the force of the 150- 
mile-an-hour (240-kflometer-an- 
hour) winds od Sunday. 

Across the street, half of a tele- 
phone pole was wedged in the 
crook of a broken tree. The con- 
stant Tap of hammers filled the air 
as islanders repaired roofs. 

“We all carpenters now. mon.” a 
man yelled cheerfully from a truck 


LE GROUPS CAISSE D’EPARGNE 

The French Savings Banks Group: 

One of ffia very first financial institutions in France 

The French Savings Banks have become universal 
banks, more specially dedicated to local economy 
financing. Now being organized as a group, they have 
taken the lead In forging a broad based alliance strate- 
gy amongst the EC savings banks. Thus, they are' 
getting ready for the 1993 challenge. 

Le Groupe Caiese 
- d’Epargne is: 301 local 

. v m • " ,.■■■■■ “Ecureuil" Savings 

Banks with 6,000 sale 
' ... points, 21 Regional 

1.„.‘ JM- Companies, the 

French Savings Banks 
National Headquarter, 
(CENCEP), and sev- 
eral specialized sub- 
sidiary companies. 

KEYROURES 
(Dae. 31. IMS) 

Bimona French Francs 
A Miens ECUS 

Deposits A FF ECUS 

managed 

funds 793 111.7 

Outstanding 

Loans 378 53.2 

Capital base.. 39.7 5.6 

Net income ... 18.5 2.6 

Net profits ..... 3.5 0.5 
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In 1 988, the PSA Group confirmed its number three 
position in Europe with an 11 .5% increase In registra- 
tions in a market which progressed 4,7% . 

It Increased its consolidated sales (138,5 billion 
French francs) by 17,2% as a result of a 23,7% 
increase in foreign markets, and boosted its earnings 
before tax by 73.3% (14.9 billion). After tax of 5.7 

billion as agalnsM .6 bil- 
lion in 1987, Its net con- 
solidated income was 
8.8 billion, an increase 
ggfr of 31 .9% over 1987. 

The consolidated cash- 
flow margin (16 billion) 
Increased by 18.1%, 
enabling the Group to 
easily cover its fixed as- 
5 set investments (12 bil- 
lion) in spite of their 
35.3% increase over 
1987, and also, with the 
effect of reduced work- 
ing capital require- 
' ■ | merits, to improve its net 

w.. ; cash situation by 10.3 

billion. 
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at Mr. Allen, a lawyer with a gray 
goatee. 

Unlike Sl Croix, where tbe hur- 
ricane was followed by widespread 
looting and violence, this British 
colony has begun an orderly recon- 
struction. 

On Thursday afternoon, another 
in a series of C-130 cargo planes of 
Britain's Royal Air Force, its huge 
bulk dwarfing the runway normally 
used by tiny island-hopping craft 
carrying a dozen passengers each, 
was unloading relief supplies. 

AD the roads are open, tbe tan- 
gled trees and other debris cut 
loose and cleared, largely by British 
marines and sailors from tire frigate 
Alacrity, anchored offshore. 

But there is little disguising the 
extent of the damage, which the 
British governor, Christopher J. 
Turner, has estimated at S100 mil- 
lion or more. 

AH over the tiny, pear-shaped 
island southeast of Puerto Rico, 
about 7 miles long and 11 miles 
across at its widest part, with a 
population of about 11,000, bent 
strips of tin roofing are tangled in 
the underbrush, and debris is ev- 
erywhere. 

Women wash clothes in the 
streams and carrv home water in 
plastic buckets. 


And almost all houses are dam- 
aged, most of them badly. 

“ ‘Trashed' is the buzzword for 
what's happened here,” said Gov- 
ernor Turner. “And it's an accurate 
one. Tbe housing is trashed, the 
infrastructure is trashed, every- 
thing is trashed.” 

Still, pausing amid the bustle of a 
makeshift relief headquarters in the 
parking lot of the police station in 
Plymouth — the picturesque Vic- 
torian Government House, with its 
well-tended lawns and gardens, 
was trashed along with ever ything 
else — ihe governor said he' could 
feel “relatively comfortable” with 
the way the emergency had been 
handled. 

"We were battened down, really 
pretty wdl prepared," he said. “But 
you can't plan for a hurricane of 
maximum force. There’s a rule of 
thumb that for every additional 20 
miles an hour, you double the dam- 
age. I’ve been through four hurri- 
canes myself, including the ‘Hurri- 
cane of the Century 1 in the Pacific, 
and I’ve never scat anything jfltr 
this " 

“This was such an agreeable 
place. It was paradise here. And we 
are really poised to take off eco- 
nomically. Now we're back to tbe 
kerosene age and washing in tbe 
river for a long time.” 
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Communication 


C.E.P. COMMUNICATION 

Created In 1976, C.EJ>. COMMUNICATION has be- 
come one of the leading communication groups In 
France and In Europe. 

Its activities cover two large sectors: 

• INFORMATION - via its direct press, publishing and exhibi- 
tion and professional congress organization subsidiaries. 

• PUBLISHING - via companies constituting the GROUPE DE 
LA CITE: 

Bond as. Larousse. Nathan, Les Presses de la Cite and 
France Lolslrs ( 50%) . 

GROUPE DE LA CITE is a company quoted on the monthly 
settlement stock exchange. 

In 1988, with consolidat- 
ed sales of 4.2 billion 
French Francs, an in- 
crease of 32 % over 1 987, 
C.E.P. COMMUNICATION 
achieved a net profit (in- 
cluding minorities but ex- 
cluding non-recurrent 
capital gains) of 299 mil- 
lion French Francs, cor- 
responding to 7% of 
sales. 

The net share of the 
Group, excluding non-re- 


crease Of 57 % over 1 987. 2 

5KAN5KA 

Skanska is one of Europe’s leading civil engineering and 
building contractor. 1988 was a successful year. The 
company has undergone a series of major organizational 
changes. This restructuring had led to the formation of 
eight separate and specialized business units. 

International property in- 
vestment continues to 
develop with undimin- 
ished and solid progress. 
The Skanska Group re- 
ports 1988 revenues of 
SEK 23,090 M. and in- 
come before allocations 
5S and taxes of SEK 
4 1,804 M. Revenues out- 
*fi> side Sweden amounted 
to SEK 1,778 M. The 
Group's income from 
contracting operations 
after depreciation was 
SEK 820 M. Return on 
capital employed was 
16.4% and return on 
shareholders' equity was 
15.9%. 
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1 SOLVAY 1 

Soivay, founded in 1803, btfwsreond ksgwt Wgianoompaiyaidranb 
anong iba too Iwelv® chanicd ajmpariw; 5n Europe. It cpwciw trough 

over 32 oourtnei end ha 
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about 45,000 employees. 
Group sties amounted to 
needy $7 bfion in 1968. Sot- 
vay concentrates its strength 
n ft* Mdont dkafa, perox- 

ygens, pbsScs, processing 
end hechh. 

Soivay eon industrial group, 

not o hokSng oxnpeny. fa 
management phfciophy k 
to be ewoked aniy in mote 
activities where it a m matte r 
production end morketing 
techniques. TNi wpfcam why 
k o the world's leering sup- 
pliar for several of its prod- 
ucts and one of the mejar 
suppfiers far mart of the oth- 
ers. 


VEBA AG 


VEBA - the fourth largest company in West Germany - is 
working in four major areas of activities: electricity, 
chemicals, oil and the sector of trading, transport and 

/- ■ - services. The turnover in 

;• •' • ."•! ; • 1988 summed up to a total 

: * dm< * 4 *** 
.. • ,.•* .. increased profits by 16.4% 

- j ; - . : from DM943 million to 

■ - ^ DM 1098 million. In line 

. - ..V - ■ - ■ . ; .. with the good results, the 
V '•!. dividend for VESA share- 
.7 holders has been raised 
4S7 from DM 10, — to 
DM11, — . The company's 
: * chemical activities have 
been systematically ex- 
ponded. Turnover in fives 
7 . ; = .. •••- sector inaeased by 63%, 

principally by acquisitions. 


Mail this coupon or send telex to: 

Simon Osborn/International 
Investor XV 

international Herald Tribune 
181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle 
92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 

Telex: 613595 F. Fax: 46 37 9370. 

Please send me the reports 
from the companies circled, at no cost 
or obligation. 

Check here; 1 ~j if you would like informa- 
tion sent to you so that your company is 
included in our Intern ati and Investor XVI 
feature scheduled for December 1989, 
please attach your business card. 
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Gulf State Develops Its International Role 


The Amir of Kuwait, His Hi ghness 
Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad al-Jaber al- 
Sabah, is visiting France this com- 
ing week to meet with the French 
government and leading industrial- 
ists to explore ways of strengthening 
political and commercial coopera- 
tion. The Amir will attend a major 
Islamic cultural exhibition during 
his visit to Paris. 

Since independence in 1961, Ku- 
wait has become one of the most 
modem and progressive welfare 
states in the Arab world. With the 
benefit of its vast oil revenues and 
income from its overseas invest- 
ments, it has accomplished un- 
dreamed-of achievements for its 1.6 
million people. But since the begin- 
ning, Kuwait has adopted a for- 
ward-looking approach to safe- 
guard the long-term future of its 
citizens. This has been done by set- 
ting aside part of its oil revenues in a 
special fund for the use of future 
generations. 

Seeing its freeways, striking ar- 
chitecture, pedestrian and shopping 
malls, parks and beaches, it is hard 
to imagine the Kuwait of the past 
lust a couple of generations ago, 
pearling and fishing were the only 
livelihoods of the people Nonethe- 
less, this era brought Kuwaiti mer- 
chants into contact with many 
countries, and the grandfathers of 
many of today's citizens brought 
pearls to sell in the salons of Paris 
and the other great cities of Europe. 

Today the most visible sign of 
Kuwait’s presence in many Europe- 
an countries is the “Q-8” logo ap- 
pearing on many a roadside gas 
station. Kuwait has adopted a com- 
mercially integrated oil policy — 
from the well to the pump — so that 
it can maximize its revenues. It 
drills most of its own wells, refines 
its own products and sends them 
overseas in its own tankers for sale 


A new era of confidence is sweeping the Gulf 
countries, reaffirming Kuwait’s position as the lead- 
ing economic dynamo of the region. Kuwait, which 
has played a key role in the Middle East peace 
process, is now seeking an increasingly important 
stance on the international scene. 



The Amir of Kuwait, His High- 
ness Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad al- 
Jaber al- Sabah. 


from its own gas pumps. However,, 
the state's contacts and influence go 
far deeper than that. 

Funds placed with the Kuwait 
Investment Authority and the Ku- 
wait Investment Office in London 
have been widely invested in the 
European Community — in Great 
Britain, France. Italy, Portugal, 
Spain and West Germany in partic- 
ular. Kuwait’s investments world- 
wide are estimated to exceed more 
than $60 billion. Its investment in- 
come now exceeds its annual oil 
revenues, which amount to approxi- 
mately $5.5 billion. 

Over the last eight years Kuwait 


has had more than its share of eco- 
nomic problems; its own stock mar- 
ket collapse, the international mar- 
kets crash of 1987, and the crushing 
effects of the Gulf war. Now the 
mood has changed, and there is 
renewed economic strength in Ku- 
wait, as wdl as in the rest of the 
Gulf. “There is now a completely 
different perspective," says a lead- 
ing Kuwaiti banker, as the country 
prepares for new commercial initia- 
tives. 

Fahad Mohamed al-Rashed, 
managing director of the Kuwait 
Investment Authority, said recently 
that the top priority now was to 
“adjust ourselves and our portfolios 
and investment assets to the chang- 
ing economic environment world- 
wide.” 

Kuwait is also looking to new 
areas of investment — not least the 
fully integrated EC market of 1992. 
It is closely watching developments 
in the Soviet Union, with whom it 
maintains diplomatic relations, and 
in the People's Republic of China, 
Southeast Asia and Australia. 

This greater international invest- 
ment is being coupled with increas- 
ing political Involvement in the 
Middle East and around the globe. 
Kuwait has played a leading role in 
strengthening Arab cooperation 
through the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, in which it was a prime 
mover right years ago. After the 
1979 peace accord between Egypt 
and Israel, Kuwait restored diplo- 


matic relations with Cairo to further 
strengthen Arab unity. It fervently 
supports the Islamic world’s desire 
to maintain its independence, tradi- 
tions and heritage. It supports the 
Palestinian c a u s e reaffirms the 
need for a just solution to that con- 
flict and has been closely involved 
in the Arab League’s tripartite com- 
mittee on Lebanon. 

On the wider international scene, 
Kuwait is becoming more promi- 
nent. Earlier this month the Amir 
was elected deputy chairman at the 
Nonaligned Nations summit con- 
ference in Belgrade, 

During this conference, Kuwait, 
which regards itself as a nation with 
a conscience, urged the industrial 
world, through the United Nations, 
to resolve the Third World debt, 
now totaling $13 trillion. Kuwait is 
both a commercial creditor and a 
substantial donor of aid to the de- 
veloping countries. 

Kuwait is also involved in a new 
problem area. The Amir is chair- 
man of the Organization of the Is- 
lamic Conference and has had talks 
with the presidents of both Bulgaria 
and Turkey to exchange views on 
the exodus of ethnic Turks from 
Bulgaria. Kuwait has hosted several 
I slami c conferences, including the 
Fifth Islamic Summit in 1987. 

Kuwait’s cooperation and inter- 
ests are not limited to the Islamic 
and nonaligned countries. It plays a 
full role in many international and 
regional organizations, including 
the World Health Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, 
UNESCO and the International 
Postal Union. 

The Amir's visit to Europe will 
help to strengthen relations — both 
political and commercial — with 
the EC which Kuwait realizes will 
become a significant trading bloc 
after 1992. Lee Vpysey 



Among the waterfront *s most famous landmarks: The . 



Institut du Monde Arabe Honors Kuwaiti History 


Excavations are under way at Failaka Island, a settlement site since 
prehistoric times. 


The State of Kuwait’s current com- 
mitment to technology and social 
welfare has its roots in the Arab 
tradition of contributing to science 
and society. Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad 
al-Jaber al-Sabah’s current visit to 
France will be highlighted by a cele- 
bration of Kuwaiti civilization: this 
week in Paris, Kuwait honors 13 
centuries of its Islamic heritage with 
a multimedia exhibition at the Insti- 
tut du Monde Arabe. 

“Kuwait in Paris” kicks off with a 
week-long program of festivities 
and exhibitions beginning Sept. 21, 
showcasing Arabic achievements 
both past and present. Artwork, cal- 
ligraphy, music, scientific manu- 
scripts and instruments, historical 
writings, photography — even Arab 
hospitality in the form of a tradi- 
tional coffeehouse — will all be cm 
display. 

Thn* important historical exhi- 
bitions will remain on view until 
Jan. 7. They include articles loaned 
by the Kuwait National Museum, 
notably from the collection of 
Sheikh Nasser Sabah al-Ahmad al- 


Kuwait’s modem development, while dramatic, has 
at times threatened to overshadow the importance of 
its past. And of course the two are inextricably 
linked: for all its apparent Westernization, Kuwait 
remains a deeply Arabic and Islamic society. 


Sabah and his wife Shieka Hussa al- 
Sabah. 

The Institut du Monde Arabe, or 
Arab World Institute — located at 
1, rue des Foss£s-Saint-Bemard on 
Paris’s Left Bank — is administered 
by the 22 members of the Arab 
League as a cultural window for 
Arab civilization. Opened in No- 
vember 1987, it immediately won 
high praise for its striking design by 
French architect Jean NouveL 

It is a fitting setting for Kuwait’s 
current exhibition, open every day 
except Monday from 1:00 to 
8:00 pun. Sponsored by the Minis- 
try of Information and free of 
charge, the show has been, con- 
ceived to educate- as well as enter- 
tain. The exhibition documents the 


Education: Cornerstone of Future Development 


One of the jewels in Kuwait's wel- 
fare crown is its educational system. 
Since the earliest days of its modem 
history, long before the heady oil- 
rich 1950s, education has been the 
focal point of all development 

Traditionally, Kuwait had to rely 
on basic trade, mainly pearling and 
fishing, for its economy. In the past 
little was written down; deals were 


“Building up the modem state must be accompanied Kuwait university, which began 
by building the Kuwaiti individual and preparing 

him for the challenges of this era,” says Sheikh Jaber *** 16 ’°°° students and 900 pro-. 
al-Ahmad- al-Jaber al-Sabah, the Amir of Kuwait. 


Illiteracy has dropped from 
54.5 % to 20% in 30 years 


made orally and sealed with a hand- 
shake — as they still are on some 

occasions. _ ... 

Kuwait's seventh ruler. Sheikh 
Mubarak Ibn Sabah (1896-1915), 
“Mubarak the Great” who main- 
tained a close alliance with the Brit- 
ish under a treaty of 1899, foresaw 
an urgent need for more bookkeep- 
ers and clerks as Kuwait developed 
trade links with Europe and the 
Subcontinent (Pakistan and India). 
In 1911 the first school was opened, 
financed by a 5-percent levy on all 
imports, much of them arms. It was 
founded to teach the “three Rs.” 


The school eventually ran short of 
funds and closed in 1929. Seven 
years later, the Council of Educa- 
tion was set up, which established a 
fundamental schooling system from 
which Kuwait’s current education 
service developed. 

In 1936 the system began with 
two boys’ primary schools with 600 
pupils and 27 teachers. Today there 
are just over 1,000 schools, includ- 
ing 277 intermediary and secondary 
institutions and 11 university col- 
leges. Last year there were 372.000 
pupils in government schools with a 
teaching staff of 26,000. Another 
118,000 pupils were attending pri- 
vate schools, which were started in 
1967 in order to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing number of expa- 
triates. 

They indude schools for other 
Arabs, Indians and Japanese, as 
well as for Europeans. 


Illiteracy has been dramatically 1 
reduced, from 545 percent in 1957 
to an expected 20 percent at the end 
of this year. Apart from extensive 
basic primary and intermediary 
education, there is considerable 
concentration on higher education, 
both applied and technical. 

Applied education is seen as the 
cornerstone of the government's po- 
licy to develop its human resources 
for the future. Three years ago vari- 
ous training institutes for teaching, 
commerce, health and applied tech- 
nology were upgraded to college 
status. As a result the number of 
students has grown substantially, to 
well over 6,000. Considerable em- 
phasis throughout the system is giv- 
en to female education. Women ac- 
count for 40 percent of students at 
all levels — one of the highest rates 
in the world after the United States 
and Europe. 


fessors in nine colleges. Scientific 
research has been a top government 
priority. There are two main institu- 
tions: the Kuwait Institute for Sci- 
entific Research, which works close- 
ly with the oil and fishing' industries 
and has pioneered solar energy pro- 
jects in Arabia, and the Kuwait 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Sciences, a privately funded orga- 
nization. 

Kuwaitis have a natural thirst for 
knowledge. This is evident in the 
large community service education 
project run by the university, which 
caters to about 5,000 vocational stu- 
doits who take evening and other 
courses not part of degree pro- 
grams. 

“Most people come because they 
want to better themselves, or be- 
cause they believe the extra knowl- 
edge will give them help with their 
career development,” says Dr. Ra- 
sha H. al- Sabah, vice rector of Ku- 
wait University. 

L.V. 


long history of this small crescent of 
Arabia — from the Bronze Age 
(represented by artifacts found on 
islands off its coast) through the 
Hellenic period and Kuwait’s early 
days as a pearl-diving sheikhdom 
up to its modem statehood. 

“We tried to reflect how old the 
history erf Kuwait is,” says Rida 
Y. al-FecH, the ministry's assistant 
undersecretary for international 
media and relations. “The exhibi- 
tion will show old Kuwait, before 
theoiL” 

While this tiny state on the north- 
western end of the Gulf leapt into 
world prominence only in the 
1950s, geographically it has always 
represented the heart of the Middle 
East. Failaka Island, at the mouth 
of the Bay of Kuwait, has been 
inhabited since prehistoric times. 

These form a part of the long- 
running exhibition “Vestiges of the 
Past,” which indudes fragments, 
tools, utensils and coins dating from 
the Bronze Age through the Hellen- 
ic and Islamic periods. 

, Another, exhibition at die insti- 
tute until Jan. 7, “From Science to 
Art,” reflects the important contri- 
butions made by the Arab world in 
science and mathematics. Includ ing 
old astronomical, geographical and 
mechanical instruments — notably 
stunning astrolabes from the 10th 
and 12th centuries — as well as 
technical manuscripts, the exhibi- 
tion provides a counter- 

point to the theme of Kuwaiti devel- 
opment. 

On display are five manuscript 
leaves of Al- Jam’s “On the Theory 
and Practice of Automatons” 
■(1315), of which the Kuwait Na- 
tional Museum possesses nearly the 
entire manuscript 

The third and perhaps most illu- 
minating exhibition remaining 
through the end of the year is “The 
Mirror of Writing.” It comprises 
Western works — travel 
chronicles and illustrations — pub- 
lished about the Arab and Islamic 
worlds from the 15th to 19th centu- 
ries. 

Among the 64 pieces chosen from 


the Kuwait National Museum od-' 
lection arc “Description of Egypfj^ 
retracing Napoleon's 1789 cam- 
paign, “Description of Arabia*” by 
Carsten Nxebhur (1774), and -Be; 
Ion's study of natural history, the. 
primary reference book on the flora 
and fauna of the Middle East. ' 

There are two translations of the 
Koran from 1734 one in English, 
published in London, and the other 
in French, published in Amster- 
dam. Works in Arabic with their 
Latin translations include Ibn aJ- 
Malrine's “History of the Saracens,” 
printed in Leiden in 1625. And ho 
exposition of Arabic works would 
be complete without a copy of "The 
Thousand and One Nights” — here 
there are two. 

Mr. Feeli caps the show of West- 
ern works “a kind of intermarriage” 
between the two cultures. “As the 
Western world is interested in the 
Arab world, this is a way of bringing 
them together,” he says. And indeed 
the past is not the only subject of 
“Kuwait in Paris;” the opening 
Week exhibitions win also shed light 
on the Kuwait of today. 

“Today and Yesterday” brings 
together a hundred photographs do- 
cumenting Kuwait’s ast onishing de- 
velopment since its founding as an 
autonomous sheikhdom of the Sa- 


bah family in 1756. 

Another exposition wifi hi ghlig ht 
the pearl-diving industry, long Ku- 


wait’s economic mainstay, and sym- 
bolic of its symbiotic relationship 
with the Gulf. “Our life, depended 
on the sea,” says Mr.Feefi. “We 
lived between the desert and die 
water” In addition, a troupe of 
some 80 musicians and singers are 
giving nightly jxxfonaaxtces of tra- 
ditional Kuwaiti music. 

A roundtable discussion of eight 
to 10 academics wifi explore such 
topics as education, science, social 
life, economy and development in 
Kuwait today. AH In all, “Kuwait in 
Paris” provides a wide-ranging view 
of the State of Kuwait: its rich heri- 
tage, its flourishing development, its 
promising future. 

As Kuwait seeks both to heighten 
its profile on the international scene 
anti to increase its contribution to. 
world development as a whole, it 
offers this showcase as a Und of 
spectacular calling card. “Since Ku- 
wait is not well known, this is a way 
of making ourselves known,’ ‘says 
Mr. Feeh, muling modestly. 

Linda Healey 
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More Trade With France and Other EC Countries 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Britain and West Germany were 
Kuwait’s main suppliers in 1988, 
exporting respectively 535 million 
and $34 million a month on aver- 
age, but exports from France are 
also considerable. Last year, th ey* 

amomtted to an average of $16 ma- 
in® a month, just behind third- 
ranking Italy ($27 nriBion). 

_ Although French firms have tra- 
ditionally looked mare to the Ma- 
ghreb countries for their twain mar- 
kets in the Arab world, Kuwait is 
expected to become more impor- 
tant, especially as ml prices are ex- 
pected to rise again in the 1990s. 

' The Sheikhdom is also seeking to 
diversify its sources of supply, a nd 
this sh ou l d benefit France as wdl as 
other countries in the EC such as 
the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Spain, which are seeking to increase 
their trading links with tlwt Gulf 
states. 

Kuwait’s exports of crude oil, re- 
fined petroleum products and pet- 
rochemicals to the EC are ex- 
pected to rise, despite tariff barriers 
on some products, as the country 
seeks to move into “downstream” 
activities in Western Europe. In 
1988, these were worth an average 
of $215 million a month, with the 
Netherlands , the mam importer at 
$82 million a month. Italy ($39 mil- 
lion), Denmark ($28 milli on), 
Greece ($19 million), Spain ($14 
million) and Britain ($11 million) 
are also important customers for 
Kuwait exports. 

Imports by France, however, still 
readied a monthly average of $9 
million in 1988, and while this rep- 
resented a substantial foil over the 
1987 figure of $24 milKon a month, 
prospects for an increase in the 
1990s remain hig h, partic ularly as 
European demand fog- Arab oil is 
growing in line with rising economic 
expansion at home. 

As part of its effort to expand its 


Although Kuwait, like its fellow oil-exporting coun- 
tries in the Gulf, has been adversely affected by 
declining world oil prices in the late 1980s, it remains 
an important customer for EC countries. In 1988, its 
imports from the EC averaged $ 1 38 milli on a month, 

slightly up from the $135 mi lli on figure recorded in 
1987. 


presence in foreign markets, the 
Kuwait Petroleum Company 
(KPC) has turned increasingly to 
the EC to market its refined od 
products, including gasotine, lubri- 
cating o0s, aviation and diesel fuels. 
International truckers can ad- 
vantage of KPC*s pioneering Inter- 
national Diesel Sendee (EDS) in Eu- 
rope, which began in Denmark in 
1983. 

It provides a fully automatic die- 


sel purchasing system based on a 
sophisticated, fraud-proof credit 
card that is attractive to commercial 
truck drivers, fleet managers, and 
owner-drivers. The sites, including 
those in France, are on carefully 
chosen routes and service is avail- 
able 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
Special facilities — orii as showers, 
telephones, parking areas and res- 
taurants — are provided for drivers. 

Altogether, KPC now has some 




Sheikh AH Jaber cd-Ah al-Sabah , managing director, marketing KPC 


3,000 retail outlets in the Communi- 
ty for its Q-8 brand of gasoline and 
lubricants are welL Service stations 
carrying this brand are now found 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg and Britain, as well as in 
many of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

French firms, in turn, are antici- 
pating an upturn in government 
spending in Kuwait to provide an 
important market for their activi- 
ties. Kuwait’s Public Works Minis- 
try, for example, has invited French 
contractors to participate in plans 
to build a $1 billion causeway from 
Shuwaikh to Subiya, the site of a 
huge new city to built in the 1990s. 

In recent months, French compa- 
nies have expressed interest in bid- 
ding on several other major projects 
in Kuwait as well Degremont is one 
of 10 international companies invit- 
ed to work on an extension of the 
national sewerage network in Ku- 
wait while Cogelex, Spie Batig- 
nolles, CGEE AJs thorn and Saunier 
Duval were asked to bid for new 
power line and transformer station 
contracts expected to be awarded 
later this year. The Soci6t& Anon- 
yme de T ^^communications (SAT) 
and Les Cables de Lyon also bid 
earlier this year for a project to 
supply a new telecommunications 
system to the Kuwait Oil Company 

In the field of finance, France’s 
Banque Indosuez is also reported to 
be working on plans with the Ku- 
wait International Investment 
Company to set up a Far East in- 
vestment fund by the end of the 
year. For both Kuwait and France, 
these developments mark the start 
of a new era for the 1990s that 
should create the basis for increased 
trade and commercial ties, as well as 
for more Kuwaiti investment in 
France and in other memb ers of the 
EC. 

Pamela Ann Smith 


New Hoysing Needed 
As Lifestyles Change 

In spite of many years of oil-fueled construction, 
Kuwait 9 s building industry is still going strong. Once 
the most basic housing needs were met, new factors 
came into play. 



AH al-Fouzan, assistant director general, NHA. 


Facts About Kuwait 

Head of State: The Amir of Kuwait, Sheikh Jaber al-Ahmad 
al-Jaber al-Sabah. 

Crown Prince and Prime Minis ter: Sheikh Sa ad al-Abdulla 
al-Salem al-Sabah. 

Land area: 6,877 square miles (17,880 square kilometers). 

Population: 1,697,301 (1 millio n are non-Kuwaitis). 

Gross domestic product per capita: $9,810. 

Gross national product per capita: $13,296. 

Oil production: 1.35 million barrels a day (August 1989). 

Oil export revenues: about $3 billi on for 1989-90. 

Total revenues: $7.68 billion for 1989-90. 

National Day: February 25. 

•- . • 

Women Play Key Role 
In Social Progress 

The liberalization of the role of women in society has 
been an integral part of development in Kuwait. 
Attention was focused on the subject when Kuwait 
held the first regional women’s conference in the 
Gulf in 1975. Since the earliest days of the country’s 
development, education for females has been en- 
couraged at all levels. 


It comes as a surprise to many visi- 
tors that Kuwait has a severe hous- 
ing shortage. This is parity due to 
fundamental changes in Kuwaiti so- 
ciety. As a new generation grows 
up, young, newly married couples 
are seeking a different lifestyle — 
and a new measure of indepen- 
dence. 

“Everyone wants his own sepa- 
rate vill a," says AH al-Fouzan, assis- 
tant director general of the National 
Housing Association (NHA). He 
says that die educated Kuwaiti to- 
day wants a degree of privacy he 
cannot get from an apartment. He 
also does not want to bring his wife 
to live in the parents’ home. 

Kuwait, like many countries in 
the West, has learned that people no 
longer want to live in high-rise 
Modes, winch create too many so- 
cial problems. “We have put a com- 
plete freeze on all apartment-type 
building,” says Mr. Fouzan. . 

Safat City has its “dead” areas at 
night* Kke many other big cities. 
Now the emphasis is on creating 
neighborhood circle developments 
with their own schools, c linics and 
shops in addition to individual 
houses. The idea is to provide all 


services within walking distance of 
home. 

“People no longer want to jump 
in their cars and dnvelike mad to go 
somewhere,” says Mr. Fouzan. 

Commenting cm the waiting list 
of 25,000 for new houses, he points 
out that people don’t realize that 
Kuwait has had to create everything 
from scratch. 

“We have had to build roads, lay 
in all the services — water, power, 
drains. It has been a massive task 
for the NHA,” he says. There is also 
aland shortage, as available sectors 
begin to fill op with new industrial 
projects according to the mas ter 
plan. D uring the c u rr en t five-year 
plan, now in its final year, Kuwait 
has completed more than 25,000 
housing hthk. Today it is building 
them at a rate of 2300 a year and 
has cut the waiting time in half . 

At A1 Qurain, a short drive from 
Safat City center, one of the biggest 
housing projects in the Western 
world is under way. More than 
12,400 units are planned, of winch 
the first 1,200 have been completed. 
Just over half will be built and sold 
directly by the NHA. Other plots 
will be sold on a sdf-build basis 

L.V. 


In the 1950s young Kuwaiti women 
were sent overseas to Europe and 
America to complete their educa- 
tion. This was an unprecedented 
step for a Gulf Arab country. Today 
Kuwaiti women play an active role 
in all walks of life, running bou- 
tiques and even banks. They are to 
be found in commerce, on the cul- 
tural scene, in the professions and 
as researchers and computer opera- 
tors. 

Women are closely involved in 
broadcasting, the media and public 
service, where many hold important 
jobs in ministries. But they are still 
not allowed to vote. 

One of the most outspoken and 
forceful advocates of women’s pro- 
gress in society is Rasha H. al-Sa- 
bah, vice rector of Kuwait Universi- 
ty, which is one of the foremost 
universities in the Arab world. 
Dressed in a jogging outfit, she ex- 
plained over coffee early one morn- 
ing at Kuwait’s Equestrian Qub 
that some old values were changing. 
“Younger people today want to 
break loose. They need more re- 
sponsibility, and they don’t want to 
be cooped up or pigeonholed any- 
more,” she said. 

One young woman who has made 
a definite mark in a man’s world is 


Wafa al-Rasheed, the head of pub- 
lic affairs at Kuwait’s stock ex- 
change. She was educated in 
France, worked in Nice and has 
mastered five languages. She is di- 
rect, to the point and knows as 
much, if not more, about the work- 
ings of the stock exchange than 
many who have spent most of their 
lives on the trading floor. She shows 
no sign of the demureness typical of 
women in many parts of the Gulf. A 
sign on her desk states: “The best 
man for the job— is usually a wom- 
an.” 

Najla’ al-Nassar, director erf the 
Kuwait Institute for Scientific Re- 
search’s computer training depart- 
ment, is actively encouraging more 
computer application courses for 
young Kuwaitis. Women computer 
operators and resea rc hers can be 
seen in several places in Kuwait A 
good example is at the headquarters 
of the Public Institution for Social 
Security. Dozens erf researchers op- 
erate computer terminals giving ac- 
cess to 140,000 individual social se- 
curity records. After six months of 
training they work a six-hour shift 
with a cme-hour break. According 
to their supervisor, also a woman, 
there is practically no turnover in 
staff. 



ISWBS& 


Safat Square, Kuwait City's central business district. 


Sharing the Wealth With 
Developing Countries 

Several Kuwaiti commercial investment institutions 
have already begun a debt-equity swap program in 
some Third World countries. This is one approach to 
alleviating the difficulties they are currently experi- 
encing in servicing their debts. 


Addressing the summit megring of 
tiie nonaligned nations in B elg rad e, 
Yugoslavia earlier this month, the 
Amir erf Kuwait, Sh eikh Jaber al- 
Ahmad al-Jaber al-Sabah, made an 
urgent plea for the United Nations’ 
secretary-general to convene an in- 
ternational conference to resolve 
the Third World debt crisis. The 
Amir warned that any further de- 
lays in trying to solve the problem 
would only exacerbate the situation 
between “the haves and the have- 
nots.” 

Debt burdens are eating into the 
developing countries’ development 
funds. This, said the Amir, would 
further complicate the world’s so- 
cioeconomic position. He suggested 
that a meeting between creditors 
and lenders must take place wi thin 
the next six months. 

The Amir’s plea followed his ad- 
dress to the UN General Assembly 
last year, when he suggested writing 
off the poorer nations’ debts. He 


also urged the world’s lending agen- 
cies, including the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, 
which meet in Washington this 
month, to reconsider their stringent 
loan conditions. According to the 
World Bank, the total debt at the 
end of last year amo unted to $132 
trillion — double what it was in 
1980. 

Kuwait is among the largest do- 
nors erf aid to developing countries. 
Last year it granted 3.8 percent of 
its gross national product to Third 
World countries, including those in 
the Arab world. Most of this aid is 
channeled through the Kuwait 
Fund far Arab Economic Develop- 
ment (KFAED), which bag a capital 
of KD970 million ($3.3 billion). In 
1987 kfaed contributed KD202 
milli on to five Arab funding agen- 
cies and cofinanced 173 projects in 
Asia, Africa and the Arab world 

L.V. 



Increasing numbers of female students now pursue further education. 


Kuwait is proud that it leads 
much of the world in its percentage 
of fe mal e students in higher educa- 
tion. This figure reached 55 percent 
in 1985 (it had been as high as 60 
percent in 1979-80), compared with 
27 percent in Africa, 33 percent in 
Asia, 48 percent in Europe and 50 
percent in North America. Today 
women account for more than 70 
percent of all teachers. 


Just over a decade ago, few Ku- 
waiti women were in the labor force. 
Now the picture has chang ed dra- 
matically, with women making up 
20 percent of the total work force. 

This is a significant advance for 
Kuwait, which continues to encour- 
age the progress of women and their 
integration into one of the most 
modern societies in the Arab world. 

L.V. 
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Kuwait’s constitution guarantees 
basic welfare rights: medical ser- 
vices, education, bousing and, 
above all, tbe right to work. The 
trend today is toward greater self- 
reliance and responsibility as the 
present generation prepares itself 
for the next decade. 

Kuwait was fortunate enough to 
have the benefits of its oil wealth 
with which to lay the foundations of 
a modem welfare state. It has bu3t 
schools, univer sities, hospitals and 
housag rants. White the undertying 
benefits of a welfare state are stin 
there und will always be main- 
tained, Kuwaitis are being gently 
led toward becoming more socially 
responsible. 

For instance. this year prescrip- 
tion charges have been introduced 
for the first time- This is in order to 


Health Services: Toward Social Responsibility 


reduce wastage and to 
more revenue for the 


p raise 
Ith ser- 


vices. 

Dr. Tazeq F. al-Abdul Jader, as- 
sistant undersecretaiy at the Minis- 
try of Public Health, commenting 
on some of the changes taking place 
in the health service, says that strict- 
er price controls had to be intro- 
duced. Kuwait spends about $19 
million a year on drugs, medical 
supplies and equipment. 

“What we are seeking," says Dr. 
Tareq, “is a nominal payment to- 
ward the services we offer.- but we 
will never refuse to offer treat- 
ment.” 

The Ministry erf Planning is also 


In the span of only one generation, Kuwait has 
succeeded in achieving remarkable progress for the 
welfare of its people and for the nation as a whole. 
Its levels of primary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion are among the best in the Gulf, its health-care 
services are unrivaled, and it is m aking major efforts 
to provide a house for every family. 


looking at alternative methods to 
help increase revenue for health ser- 
vices. One proposal includes an an- 
nual health contribution from all 
Kuwaitis and expatriate residents, 
half of which would be paid by their 


employers. The atirtiriptia] revenue 
would be a ll o cated primarily for 
preventive health care^ serious ill- 
nesses and accident cases. 

Since independence in 1961, the 
government has been aiming to pro- 


vide health care for all its citizens by 
the year 2000. It is well on target, 
and now has one doctor for every 
1 ,500 people, three hospital beds for 
every 1,000 people, and one nurse 
for every 177 patients — some of 
the highest ratios in the developing 
world. 

Hospital service was begun to 
meet the needs of the oil industry, 
which still provides some 600 beds 
at private hospitals out of the total 
of just over 6,000 for the nation as a 
whole. 

The standard of medical care has 
received international recognition 
for its professionalism and treat- 
ment erf patients. Last year, Ku- 


wait’s first bone-marrow transplant 
operation was performed, and a 
special organ-transplant center has 
been created. Open-heart surgery 
and bypass operations are regular 
events in the hospitals. 

A special disease center and a 
bunt and plastic surgery unit are 
being established. Kuwait opened 
one of the Gulfs first nuclear medi- 
cal centers at the University of Ku- 
wait’s Faculty of Medicine, which 
works in conjunction with units in 
other hospitals. 

While Western medicine is prac- 
ticed everywhere, there is also a 
Center for Islamic Medicine, which 
opened two years ago. Patients are 
treated with natural drugs and rem- 
edies. The center also aims to revive 
an interest in traditional Islamic 
medicine. L.V. 
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Cellini’ Strikes Gold at Berlioz Festival 


By David Stevens 

International Herald Tribune 

L YON — Hector Berlioz is virtually a textbook case of 
the prophet not without honor, save in Ins own country. 
Only 20 years ago, the centennial of the composer's death 
was bang marked by a vast, mainly British-based, recording 
project: a German fins was embarked on the publication of 
a complete critical edition, while the Paris Optra contributed 
with a mangled revival of “Les Troyens." 

Since then, things have been looking for the composer 
in his own country, and one of the main impulses has been 
this city’s Berlioz Festival Founded 10 years ago under the 
artistic direction of the conductor Serge Baudo, it was an 
annual event until 1985 and since men biennial (time- 
sharing with the city’s dance festival). 

So it is a little unsettling to know that, with Lyon political- 
ly in new hands, this is the last Berlioz Festival in its present 
form What that means was not speQcd out, but toe first 
result was Bando’s notice of resignation. 

■ Beriiaz is eminently a “festival” composer. It may be that 
his inclination for excess is what puts the French off, but it 
also attracts, and the vast scale of many of his works requires 
the special effort that a festival implies. He wrote only three 
complete operas, but everything he wrote was dramatic in 
cmcncff some, like “La Damnation de Faust,” can be 
treated theatrically. His artistic polyvalence suggests a rich 
store of themes: Pterions festivals nave been built around 
the Faust legend, Shakespeare, or sacred music, with rele- 
vant works by other composers as well. 

-Hiis year it is Revolution. Not rally the one in 1789, but 
also that of 1830, and by extension the decade of the 1830s, 
the decade that saw the production of Berlioz’s first major 
works — his contribution to a veritable revolution in the 


arts, joined by the likes of Hugo, Delacroix, Musset, Balzac 
and a few visiting (but Paris-based) founders of tin Roman- 
tic century, like Liszt, Chopin and Meyerbeer. Most of the 
Berlioz in this year’s festival, including the opera ’‘Benven- 
uto C ellini, " dates from the 1830s. 

The festival's mating concert was a Tnasealftoepopulaire 
(incl uding free admisson), Brimming the large-scale patriot- 
ic choral and instrumental extravaganzas that char acterized 
the years of tbe Revolution and Empire, and which must 
have constituted much rtf the musical atmosphere of Berlioz 
as a child and adolescent It inaugurated the Hall Tony 
Ganuer as a concert ate — an orchestra-chorus podium and 
seating for a public of 4,000 or so, the whole set up in one end 
of a vast and imposing Crystal Palace-like, glass-and-sted 
structure that mice was Lyon’s almighterhnHo* 

The combined forces of more than 20 Lyonnais and 
regional choral groups (more dun 500 voces), the band of 
the Paris Gardiens de la Paxx, and a symphony orchestra 
drawn from several conservatories, all under the marshal’s 
baton of Bernard Tfetu, plowed joyfully through a forgotten 
repertory that included such items as Gossec’s “People 
fiveffle-tra." CateFs “The Battle of Fleurus," MfehnTs 
“Cham du Depart* and the march from Cherubim's “Funer- 
al Hymn for Hoche." From Berlioz there was “Le Neuf 
Thenmdor," “Hymne&la France," the “Heroic Scene of the 
Greek Revolution*’ and, finally, tbe composer’s colossal 
arrangement of “La MareeaHaise," five verses of it, a national 
anthem to end them alL 

like the composer's other operas, “Benvenuto Cellini” 
had a checkered career. Based loosely on the memoirs of the 
16th-century sculptor and goldsmith, it was first concaved 
for the Optra Comique, rejected and converted into a work 
for the Optra, which after much foot-dragging got it onto the 


stage in 1838, Lisa championed it in Weimar in 1852, with 
revisions. It can seem like a grand opera with odd bits in the 
comique manner, or an Optra comique with extravagant 
scenes that burst the confines of tbe genre. 

It never really achieved a definitive form, which gave an 
opening to the musicologist Hugh MacDonald to reconsti- 
tute it with spoken dialogue, in optra comique form, de- 
Lisztifymg it so to speak. The Lyoc Opera gave this version 
its French stage premiere at the Auditorium Maurice Ravel 
— a splendid success under the vibrant conducting of John 
Nelson, and in a briffiant staging by the team of Patrice 
Caurier and Moshe Las er . It seems, after aU, that this is an 
opera in which the comic and the cohabit perfectly 
wdl, and that Berlioz was justified, when perusing his scone 
in “cold objectivity” lata in life, to find “a variety of ideas, 
an impetuous verve and a burst of . # m that 

deserved a better fate.” 

Musically and scemcaHy the Roman carnival scene — as 
complex as any in opera— came off with marvelous San and 
precision, and the final scene, in which ihe hero finishes 
casting his "Perseus” in time to save his neck and amsrre the 
pope (who was not reduced to the rank of cardinal this time). 
It was a dever idea to put the smithy in the ateher basement, 
out of sight, but with holes in the floor through winch bursts 

of flame conveyed the idea of frantic work going on. 

As Cefliiii, Nefl Roseoshem acquitted himsetf heroically ia 
a role that calls for both U gVimfew and charrp (the first act 
comic trio came off convincingly) and dramatic brilliance, 
although one hasty booer may have been protesting a lack of 
clarity in his French. Francois Loup ana Michel TYempont 
were an expert pair of semi-cramc characters as Baiduca and 
Fieramosca, while Damfelc Borst was a captivating Teresa 
and Constance Fee the lively apprentice Ascamo. 





Dam&Ie Borst, NeO Roseushein and Constance Fee in tbe Berfioa: Festival's “Benvenuto C«»iri3 



Alain Kirili’s Brand of Minimalism 


Corcoran 


“Generations,” a 1969 scqrftnre by Alain Kirili. 


By Michael Gibson 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — “When 1 was very 
young,” tiie French sculptor 
Alain KiriH recalls, “I was duly 
warned: Don’t smile or the artistic 
milieu will never take you serious- 
ly." He laughs uproariously. 

A budding Minimalist artist at 
the rime, be had just moved to Paris 
from his native Burgundy and re- 
calls being rather painfully im- 
pressed by the grim seriousness 
that then lay like a layer of smog 
over the ait world. Not that he 
approves the current outlook, 
wmch acknowledges frivolity and 
derision as forms of art. On the 
other hand he obviously enjoys hie 
a Tirt its pleasures and, despite his 
Minimalist antecedents, he has a 
straightforward sensuality that is 
apparent both in his person and in 
his work. 

In any event he failed to follow 
his would-be mentor’s advice. Ap- 
parently unable or unwilling to 
keep bos zygomatic muscles under 
tight control, 1 $ the Paris art world 
then required, he chose to settle in 
New York where he has been living 
for the last 12 years. 


Today, at 43, he is a mature 
sculptor who feds at ease in both 
countries, and he is currently en- 
joying a consecration as a “trans- 
Atlantic” artist in a large show of 
recent works in the Daniel Tem- 
plou Gallery (30 Rue Beaubouxg, 
to OcL 18). “The so-called conflict 
between Paris and New York is no 
longer relevant in tins generation 
and there’s nothing to preclude a 
synthesis of the two,” he says. 

Some yean ago, Kirili was main- 
ly working with bare of iron, which 
he bent, indented and soldered to- 
gether. He still practices tins form 
today, but he also works with alu- 
minum, day and plaster (casting 
some of his big, almost formless, 
earth-mother stumps into bronze). 
One cannot help feeling that be has 
tamed the tables not only on the 
dogmatic seriousness that dis- 
tressed him in former years, but 
also on the austere premises of 
American Minimalism, which he 
chose to adopt for reasons of his 
own and has gradually managed to 
mm inside out 

Fra one things he has brought 
back into contemporary sculpture 
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something that might be referred to 
as the dialogue of geoder. 

The American axt he found and 
admired m the work ctf such sculp- 
tors as David Smith is powerful 
and essentially masculine in tone 
and “subject.” Smith Mmsetf ac- 
knowledged that he had accounts 
to settle with the disquieting figure 
of the authoritarian mother. With 
him. the dialogue of gender, to the 
extent that it occurs at all, looks 
m are like a confrontation. Mini- 
malism on the other hand, as em- 
bodied, for instance, in the woric of 
sodi artists as Carl Audit and Sol 
LeWitt, is very much tike a world 
without women. And such a world, 
because it makes no allowances for 
the irreducible dissymetry of gen- 
der, is also deprived of the benefi- 
cial confrontation of divergent 
forms of sensibility and logic. 

Minimalism, in other words and 
as KiriH himself paints out, is an 
outgrowth of puntanism taken as 
an ethos of quiet heroic striving 
and, more important still, of not 
paying too much attention either to 
pleasure or to pain. And how can 
there be a dialogue of gender with- 
out pleasure, and without pain? 

. As a Frenchman living in New 
[ York. KiriH seems, in recent years, 
to have crane to as ever sharper 
understanding cf his own specific 
quality. His vertical bars, originally 
derived from the essentially vertical 
figures of the American Barnett 
Newman and the Euro p e an Al- 
berto Giacometti, appear to have 
j gradually drifted, almost despite 
the artist himself; through a variety 
of meanings. 

Kirili thus became aware of the 
affinities these works present with 
the “trans-erotic” stone Hngams 
that he had occasion to photograph 
10 years ago in Indian temples. In 
the same way the malleable day 
and the bro nz e castings done from 
masave plaster models are closer to 
the femmme essence and, indeed, 
they occasionally have explicitly 
genital forms. 

But these straightforward allu- 
sions can nonetheless be termed 
trans-erotic because they refer to 
something beyond the obvious ana- 
tomical fact and biological drive — 
something that the austerity of 


1 Nautical term 
6 Sleight ot hand 
II Mayor 
Charles 

15 Pound, as to a 
mortar 

19 Cruel master 

21 Meanoniie, 

22 Capital of 

South Yemen 

23 Carroll 
heroine 

24Tbetodesmict- 
ibk MissBafley 

27 Maillol’s 

favorite 

subject 

28 Terminus 

29 Lunatic of edd 
39 King of the 

Amort tes: 
Num. 21:21 

31 Tun 

32 Large 
European nee 

33 Devices for 
beating liquids 

34 Kind of mite 
or peak 

37 Bunwing 

rodent 

42 More 
unde r handed 

43 Party of a son 

44 Monopolize 
44 Wading bird 
47 Tbe lovable 

Mr. Holden 
WUJI.org. 

51 Eastern 
Church 
monasteries 

52 Scup 

5S Swiss river 

54 Brouhaha 

55 QE1 or QE2 
54 L&e certain 

beaches 
57 Fast 
59 Fragment 
60Der — 
(Adenauer) 
ffl Russian 
communities 

42 De Mflle or 
Rbodes 

43 Famous 
evolutionist 

44 Gentleman 
farmer's 
degree 

65 Mo rk In 
tatters 
64 Flavoring 
substance 
68 Bury 

71 Capital of 
Seine- 
Maritime 

72 Set Straight 

73 N.Y.’s geo- 
graphy center 

74 Tbe irrepress- 
ible M Idler 

76 High priest 


79 Dahl or 
Francis 

90 -ec-tm 

(gambling 

game) 

81 Desiccated 

82 Foie 

(table 

delicacy) 

83 Pan of a 
black suit 

84 Indian 


some recent aesthetic dogma has 
tended to suppress. 

The paradoxical introduction of 
the yom/lingam fi fnwt into the 
fundamentally ascetic idiom of 
lUtnimaKem inevitably pops the 
buttons of its puritan straight} ackct 
and sets its stoic, hopeless world- 
view on its ear. It does so not so 
through Eros and sensuality 
as through a confrontation of ma- 
terials «nd sensibilities — far *hi« 
co n fro n tation is fundamentally in- 
compatible with the solipsistic log- 
ic that is the very ground of Mini- 
malism. Kirili has preserved 
Minimalism’s economy of mauw 
its formal restraint, but be has giv- 
en it a content and a vitality it 
never knew before. 


The Japanese sculp tea Snsmrm 
Siringu is a star in his own country 
and is qnite wdl known in the 
United Stales, but Europe has not 
had occasion to see moth of his 
work until now. 

Shingu works with wind and wa- 
ter. His frequently large and com- 
plex non-functional windmills at 
atop numerous buDdings in Japan, 
their numerous wilt rotating 
several axes simultaneously «nH 
sometimes even transmitting, by 
camshaft and cog-wheel, the 
chance movement received from 
the passing breeze to an identical 
mobile inside tbe b uilding . 

Shingu’s fountains of smoothly 
rotating chromi um and stainless 
sted derive their random move- 
ment from the action of falling 
drops of water that gradually fill 
swiveling chromium-plated, trum- 
pet-like shapes until they spill their 
contents and once more rise to the 
top. 

Some pieces, on the other hand, 
are quite simple in their principle, 
but also respond sensitively to the 
slightest breeze. 

The effect is fascinating and fes- 
tive and dm current show at the 
Paris Art Center (36 Rue Fal- 
gni feres, to OcL 28) offers a signifi- 
cant selection of movable pieces 
and a good overall presentation of 
die artist’s work by means of pho- 
tos, some delightful scale models 
and a video film. 


By Barbara GamareJrian 

Sew fork Times Service 
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has instead found itself in the center of a controversy,” the stateanttjL 
said. “By withdrawing from the Mapplethorpe exhibition, we, the 
board of trustees and the director, have inadvertently offen ded many 
members of the aits community, which wc deeply regret. Our co&ae 
in the future will be to support art, artists and freedom of artistic 


Since the cancellation the Corcoranhas been hat by criticarnfmir 
the art world, and an artists' boycott that has forced t h gcan odhtiop 
cf two exhalations and endangered a third. ;r -' 

Some artists said they believed that the statement was aa&pftr 


world wfafle others said the museum failed to address foe ro p d asae ft - 
tal issue in the dispute. The artists woe also dmdoftovtff whether 
they would exhibit their weak at the museum. 

In canceling the exhibition, tbe Corcoran said it feared that the 
show would entangle the museum is a congressional bailie over the 
N^financhtgofartwoticssanttl^riattBStaBedoBieiisvie.- 
Donald LipskLa Brooklyn scubttorwfaowitiidrawMswQdifrhma 
planned Corcoran show, said hehadtald <kf-CahaB ihat “I was 
disappointed when I saw the nature of their apology. It doesn't 
address die main point, thrir understanding that tncy<£d somedring 
wrong. The point i& not ’offending’ peopfe T wasn’t' rjffended byr 
what they did; I was deeply tfirapponted andraddeoed’* ; s 
Buzz Spectar, another sculptor who witiidzewUs work, said in a 
telephone interview from Cahfonna: “My initial feeling is that il is a 
good fim step, but that hall I think h s incumbent upon them to 
demonstrate through programming and other forms tharquaHtyand. 
topicality win not be c ompr om is ed. I am not suggesting they 
organize shows of soft-core pom to demonstrate kwrSwth if they 
are, but they demonstrate through their pr og ra mming a wflfing- 

ness to stand up for principles.” 

Peter Halley, a New York printer whose work is included in “10. 
Plus 10: Contemporary Soviet and American Painters,” an exhibi- 
tion that artists are considering withdrawing from the Corcoran next 
spring, said, “I personally fed that, as a museum professional, die 
director should resign,” HaBey said. 

Tire printer Mark Tonsey sad he wm opposed to showing his work 
at die Corcoran. “Ihe ’10 Plus Iff show takes its meaning from the 
Russian artists gaining a new freedom from censtaship,” Tansey said. 


85 Do a framer’s 
job 

87 Icy 

88 So 

89 Ballad 

90 Broadcast 

91 Foot or jackal 

92 Poetic 
contraction 

93 Tbe adorable 
MissPickford 

94 Ancient 
Greek cokny 

97 Herb for 
Mcdanahan 

95 Bonnie one 

99 Common 

flUVgq ifitO 

100 Spread our 

101 Envelope 
protecting a 
record 

143 Nodded 

104 ‘The pig was 

105— de Calais 

108 "Life is an 
— itself 
O. W. 
Holmes Jr. 

107 Notorious mis- 
dUef-maker 

110 Cousin of 
kvass 

113 icy pinnacle 

11C Miss Heming 
asa partner in 
crime 

119 Period 

129 Cordon 

(top chef) 

121 Edict in 
Odessa 

122 One who 

sidesteps 

123 Social 
attribute 

124 Hail, to 
Hamburg 

125 Aconcernof 
Whittier 

126 End of a Ger- 
trude Sirin 
quote 
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I Mont Shoe, tg. 

2‘Tve to 

London..." 

3 Mild expletive 

4 Airport abbr. 

5 Pinochle play 

4 Expen 


, 7 Verily 

8 Encircled 

9 Sc John or Si. 
Thomas 

19 Bonos' baby 

11 Members ofa 
medieval sect 

12 Juan’s 
goodbye 

13 Writer Robert 
- — Warren 

14 Siamese term 

15 Popeyes 
nemesis 

16 Divest 

17 Tbe Red 
Baron, e^. 

18 Permissive 

word 

24 Ocelli 

23 Crown of 
flowers 

25 Eastern 
potentate 

24 Tendon 

31 Cnniadum — 

33 Poetic tribute 

34 Bizarre 

35 Tomlinson 

shooting the 

rapids 

36 Seek 

37 Subject of 
Tennyson's 

"In 

Memoriam" 

38 Serves 

39 Hardy friend 
at Pikes Peak 

49 Pebbly rubble 
41 Speed 
42Gurth,in 
"Ivanboe" 

43 Thresh 
45 Bridge Whiz 

47 Euphorbia 

48 An anagram 
for sower 

49 Poor man's 
mink 

54 Circe, e^. 

56 Ess 

57 Violin 
precursor 

58 Small seeds of 
grapes 

59 Debra a! 
Hollywood 

61 Bea Arthur role 
<2 Dracuia, for 
ooe 
93 Sere 

*5 Lorelei's river 
68 Bee sound 
67SteodahI’s 
"Le — etie 

m»r" 

68 Satellite's 
path 

78 Lacks 

72 Sweet Rosie 

73 Eurydlce’a 
beloved 


Hollywood Bouquet By Irene Smnflyan 
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74 Jag 

75 Designator 

77 Singer Kaizan 

78 “Ding-Dong] 
the Witch 

79 Actress in 
"The Maltese 
Falcon" 

80 Windmill 

. pans 

82 Columbus's 
hometown 

84 Awaken 

85 Frosty 

84 Ages 

87 Manxman, eg. 

89 Croats and 
Czechs 

90 Postscript 

91 Kind of 
audience 

93 Euolate 

94 Quantity 
alongside* 


95 Spooky 

199 Rational 
192 Excess of 
solar over 
lunar year 

103 Nine: Comb, 

form 

104 Diarize 

199 — weed. 

rangeland 

plant 

107 MUd expletive 

108 Leisure 

199 Hindu god 

110 Actor- — 

Ray 

111 Residue 

112 Raison d’— 

113 Beamy«artor 
service 

114 Govt agency 

115 Fabled big 
bird 

11C Network 


® Nob York Times, edited by Eugene A fafeste. 
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Christie’s New Team Pushes Auction Perestroika 



Jmerwntonal Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — A mystery buyer 
from Japan this week ac qu ir ed 

a stake in ooe of the two leatfing 

auction booses in the world. If he 
acquired all of the seven percent of 
Christie’s dares previously held by 
an Australian investor, Robert 
Holmes i Court, as might well be 
the case, this represents a substan- 
tial outlay of about £33 mrnin w 
(about S52 nriffion). 

Measured by ordinary business 
standards, this may seem a very 


SOUKEW MELflOAN 




tlSfe 


bold move. Christie’s base p sg rt? 
are estimated to add up to £120 
imHinn whDflthe ftnatalTyft fiqpqn.. 
rently stands at £518 million. 

This huge difference between 
ta ngi ble goods and negotiable val- 
ue ' is a ccounted for by the least 
quantifiable of all commodities — - 
talent and the prestige that goes 
with iL In the old days the tn fcu 
was that of the auction house ex- 
perts. Nowadays it inripfleg the 
managers in a buancsswberc efier- 
ii • ing potential sellers a package deal 
■ that wiD tempt than to entrust 

— — their works of art goes far beyond 

^ assessing authenticity or aesthetic 
meriL The shrew dness of the Japa- 
/r v-__ „ , nese move lies in its timing. Oms- 
yf PtC team at the top has just gone 
“ ” through a renovation that has dra- 

matically increased its thrust. 

\ .,1 The twin directorship of John A 

%. t ||MS Floyd, chairman of Christies Inter- 
^ ^ national, who retired in June 1988, 
and Guy Hannen, deputy chaii- 
Y man, who left in May this year, is 

over. 

With their departure, the era 
... i when Christie’s rtfied largely on its 

connections with the aristocracy 
far finding art for sale h»e aww to 
.t, ^ an end, even if the aristocratic coo- 
>■ “action has not been severed — 

■ . •' Lord Carrington, on leaving 

^ NATO, was persuaded to take over 

the chai rmimidwp nf fTiHafifq f fti- 

■ l 7 - teraatiooaL Bat on fee business 
■'/- f “tie, the promotion of Christopher 
.. : Davidge, who became group man- 

• • 7 v aging director and thus effectively 
..... ^ 01115 operations worldwide, signals 

a major change in direction. Can- 
sideraWy younger than the previ- 
• oos leaders, the 44-year-old boss 

• • also enjoys the benefit of the inbred 

auction house «««- His grandfa- 
ther, Wilfred Davidge, was chief 
' cashier at Christie’s and his father 
Roy, company secretary. 

• ,'.r Davidge, who impressed his cd- 
t _• _• leagues with his business amwwi 

and efficiency when he was in 
- . : charge of Christie's printing divi- 
sion, also enjoys the insider’s un- 
derstanding of auction life and efi- 
.. . .- , r. ents’ attitudes. He had only been 
managing director of Cnistiefr 
. - London (King Street) for three 


weeks when he rescued for Chris- 
tigs atole it ^ 

recovered from a smiben ship mthe 
South Seas by f^ p t atn Michael 
Hat c h e r . The sailor, a tough man of 
action who had roughed h on an 
Australian farm as an orphan and 
Eyed a dangerous life as a deep sea 
diver, had a 1 wry sense of humor but 
utile patience with cantoned for- 
malities. Davidge took over and 
struck the right note. Christie's had 
its £10.1 nnmoQ sale, and publicity 
worth millions. 

Even as Davidge made it to the 

top, the nme-xnexnber board of 
Christies International was dra- 
maticall y rqtrvcnaied with five new 
appointments on Jan. 1. They in- 
clude Nod Armesl ey, Christie’s re- 
markable expert on Old 
drawings, Francois Cnriel who 
built up Christie's fortunes in jew- 
elry in the United States, Stephen 
Lash, the investment banker who 
first went to Christie’s in 1976 sug- 
gesting they might like to open up a 
business in New York, Daniel P. 
Davison, a financier, and Lord 
Roddey, vice chairman of Klem- 
wort and Beusan. 

Christie’s had fiteraDy been giv- 
en a new face. A new five-man 
managem ent w w"iniH*> a»» 
diaidy set up with Charles AHsop, 
a brilnant auctioneer, Christopher 
Burge, preadeat of Christie’s in the 
United States and Christie's top 
expert in Impressionist and Moo- 
on Masters, Curid, Davidge of 
course, and David Tyler, a finan- 
cier. 

Davidge pushed hard for peres- 
troika. It is now going ahead full 
blast. Curid, managing director of 
Christie's Europe race Jan. 1, is 
conducting a massive overhaul of 
the European structure. In Amster- 
dam, a new charmum brought in 
from big business, ChariesHenry 
Audit de la Pome, of French Hu- 
guenot descent, has just been ap- 
pointed Paris win shortly be in the 







On its recently acquired pre- 
mises off the Giainps-Elysfies, a 
superb showroom with natural 
light wfll have monthly viewings — 
cm Monday Lord Carrington will 
be there when some of the Old 
Masters and 18th-cemmy furniture 
to be sold in Monte Carlo will go 
an display. In London, Christie’s 
has bought up 120-year leases all 
around it, ana is doubling its sell- 
ing and viewing space inside the 
old budding. This is the Davidge 


ing and viewing space inside the 
old budding. This is the Davidge 
touch. 

Last season Christie’s silent rev- 
olution began to pay dividends. 
Worldwide sales roseto an aS-time 

to its archrival Sothdbr/i^ut un- 
like Sotheby's it owns the majority 
of its premises and is essentially 


A Garden Museum 
Grows in Loudon 


By Francesca Greenoak 

Sew York Tima Service 


L ONDON — The English pas- 
sion for gardens has echoes ad 
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JL* sion for gardens has echoes all 
' over the worn, so the gmdnal es- 
tablishment of a Museum of Gar- 
*- den History in Tambtfh, where a 
house and a famous garden stood 
• ' three centuries ago, is natural. 

In 1974, an intezest in garden 
'*• history led Rosemary Nicholson 
■-v and her husband, John, the director 
of a dvd-engineering concern here; 
to the dmirihyard of St. Mary-at- 
Lambeth, in Lambeth Palace Road 
— ■*’ across the Thames from Pariia- 
ment, to see the carved tomb of the 
two John Tradescants. 
ii'i Father and son, gardeners by 
royal appointment in the time of 
Curies \ the Tradescants and 
their exploratitms in Europe, Rns- 
sia ana particularly Virginia 
brought many new plants to Brii- 
i£~ aw and into gardens worldwide. 

W 'To thrir dismay, the Nichcdsons 
found the iamiiy tomb covered 
f' with city grime and barely discero- 
able in the overgrown churchyard. 

I * Worship had ceased in the church 
in 1972, and the building and yard 
bad falten into deary. 

Mrs. Nicholsaa originated the 
bold scheme of malcwig the church 
into the first Museum of Garden 
ffistcay in&itaiiL and cm Twelfth 
' I Night m 1977 a meeting was held in 
r the bitter cold churoh building. 
From this meeting came the fonnar 
tion of the Trattescant Trust, whaA 
now administers the museum. The 
Church of England eventually 
agreed to lease ttaderdict building 
to the trust. 

More than £900,000 (about SI .4 1 
million) has been raised since the 
m first meeting. Volunteers cleared 
W the rubbish and undergrowth and 
L began new j^antme. The stone was 
restored to us true honey cdtff, and 
, the Vanxhall College of BuQdmg 
, and Desmn xemau the stained 
glass for the vandalized windows. 

The museum opened in 1979. Its 
?' first purchase was “Museum 
Tradcscantiaoum," a 1656 cata- 
logue of the plants and artifacts 
collected by the Tradescants, 

,J signed by its firri owwr, the 17th* 
ft*-’- century horticulturist John Evdyn. 

Today the museum owns several 


ployed the elder Tradescant and 
w*osc palace gardens at Hatfield 
House m Hertfordshire owe much 
to his work. 

The plants, many associated 
with the Tradescants, all would 
have been avaflabkin the 17th cen- 
tury.' The younger Tradescant in- 
troduced some of them from Vir- 
ginia, including the tulip tree and 
the trumpet honeysuckle. 

This summer Prince Charles 
opened the Museum of Garden 
History Appeal, seeking to nose £3 
minion to complete the restoration 
and assure future development. 

Some of the money wfll be used 
to reinstate the bufldm^s 18th-cen- 
tury upper-story galleries, which 
wiD house an exhibition about sig- 
nificant developments in gardening 
through the centuries. There is also 
a plan for a data bare, to provide 
visitors with mformatian. about im- 
portant in Britain. 

The ground floor is reserved for 
concerts, lectures and art exhibi- 
tions relating to horticulture. An 
exhibition on mazes runs until 
SepL 29, and drawings by Clare 
Roberts, an artist and botanical il- 
lustrator, about the natural history 
and gardens of Selborne, will be on 
display Oct J 1 to 24. 

The museum is open from March 
to the second Saturday in Decem- 
ber, Monday to Friday, U A.M. to 
3 PAL, and Sunday, I0;30 to 5. 
Admission is free. 
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Canaletto’s “The Old Horse Guards and the Banqueting HaH, from Sl James's Park” (detail) wiH be sold in London Nov. 17. 


The onh fair 
forBRinSHart 
from I900io the present day 


hundred item*, mdmftn g overshoes 
: '■ ; ".'l 1 '.: wJtn byhfltses that pudedmowas 

g ' * Two desks that bdonwd to Ga^ 

•..gh trode Jtkyll, the tum-of-ihe-centu- 
iy garden designer, are oa penna- 
■■ ' taat view, and there is a new 
jp.-'-'.-g* •• ^display of bar handwritten garden 
(U 1 •«'jr hi 6 ® 5 , recently discovered m the 

excavation ef one of her gardens. 
'.The wwywym gar den was da- 
. <Tl * ; *.■ g ngned in 17-century style, with kw 
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self-financed, which, insiders say, 
gives it considerable strength. 

For the first time the United 
States accounted for more than 
half of Christie's world sales — 
$887 million- This reflects its grow- 
ing prestige in the United Sates, 
which has allowed it to land some 
marvelous sales even when Soth- 
eby’s wielded its much feared and 
controversial weapon — guaran- 
teed prices. This means that, if bid- 
ding fails to match the minimum 
price demanded by the vendor, 
Sothcfo/s will make up the differ- 
ence. In this case, the auction house 
becomes the owner erf the object 
unsold at wncffcm and finds itself in 
theposition of an art dealer. 

Christie’s refuses to embark on 
this policy. “Auctioneers should 
act as agents, not principals,” Da- 
vidge sauL He behoves that more 
that $400 millio n- “has thus been 
put to the art maifcet in one form or 
another” and says it is a very risky 
game. 

Guaranteed prices can tip the 
scales. A $105 nrfQion to $11D aril- 
lion guarantee is thought to have 
earned Sotheby’s the Dorrance col- 
lection to be sold this fall in New 
York. But, Bmge insists, the weap- 
on cuts both ways and can deter 
vendors afraid that potential buy- 
ers will not attend a sale when they 
know they do not stand a chance 
below a certain level Indeed, last 
season, Christie’s was entrusted 
with several major works of art 
despite the guarantees which, ac- 
cording to sources, were offered by 
the competition. 

This mdndcs the $35.2 milli on 
Pontormo portrait owned by the 

Stillman family who had it on loan 
at the Frick Coflectian, and the 


$12.1 million desk and bookcase 
attributed to John Goddard, which 
was sold by the Brown family to 
meet costs at the John Nicholas 
Brown Center for the Study of 
American Civilization in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

What was the nltimnm argument 
that won the battle for Christie's? 
“It is impossible to say," Burge 
reflects. “It might be everything 
from the wwinwiiKm over the piece 
by our omert in American fnrni- 
tnre Dean rail ey who was the first 
to see it, to the presentation of the 
planned sale winch Tj>«Ii and I pro- 
duced. It is a whole approach, a 
team effort that never stops." To 


od to Canalettos, Gainsboroughs, 
%tnbbses. I -ash called ud Iris cd- 


^tnbbses. I -ash called up Iris cot- 
leagues, Burge, James Rounddl 
thdr London Impressionist expert, 
Annesley for the British Masters 
and CuneL They considered a sin- 
gle sale, “The Paul Mellon Collec- 
tion," to be hdd in New York, and 
decided against it — the same buy- 
ers do not go after van Gogh and 
Stubbs. New York would be the 


ARTISTS . PAINTER DECORATOR 

Creates, makes, restores imitation marble & wood. 
"Trompe I'ceB" impression of realness. 

CAS& Marline, MARTY Genevt6mTeL'42j&J)0JM Parte. 


LARGEST PUBLICLY OWNED 
U.S.-BASED FINE ART GALLERY GROUP 
(NASDAQ:DYAN) 

DESIRES TO OPEN FINE ART GALLERIES 
IN EUROPE. 


We are interested in meeting with specialty retailing 
principals or with financiers to discuss possible 
joint ventures. 

Cities being considered include 
PARIS, LONDON, MUNICH, MADRID, ROME, 
MONTE CARLO and BARCELONA. 

We will also consider acquisition of established 
fine art galleries. 

The Chairman of die Board will be in Paris 
October 1 6 -23. Respond immediately via facsimile 
so we may arrange an appointment. 
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CORPORATION 


HARRIS SHAPIRO, CHAIRMAN 
3 EAST 54TH STREET • NEW YORK NY 10022 


PHONE 212/644-5100 • FAX 212/644-2529 
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ROUEN the historic 
capital of Normandy 


13th Salon National 
des Antiquaires 



Parc Expo from Oct. 14 through October 22 1989 
daily from 2PM to 10PM 

Saturdays from 10AM to TOPM .i") 


Sundays from 10AM to 8PM 

For information 33.35-66.52-52 telex 770 717 F 


BRIC-A-BRAC FAIR 


STw® 1 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 


PABLOPICASSO 


I FARM PARS’ ' 
13AWSTWCT 

N AUGUST RANQUi 

Ewy%tviil0«A/7|ua. 


Original Lithos/Linos 

HocbNo.fi, 234, 283,438, 457, 731, 
77a 780, 945, 1174, 1586, 1821. 


Fw&emy 

niwoniK 


FOR SALE coogiletefy arringfe 
offer under Box D 282,011, 
!S1 xk. Cb-de-Coole, 
92S21 Neafiy Cedex Fhmcx 
«FaxSwta«tad0S2259740 


Information 01-371 1703 


NQswM.niUwMixiinBu.uacsft 


A 


place for Impressionists, on Nov. 
14, Loudon for Gainsborough, 
Stubbs or Canaletto. 


put it differently, it is the uriquami- 
fiabk expertise and talent men- 


Cabk expertise and talent men- 
tioned easier. 

The latest scores made by Chris- 
tie's spectacularly illustrate Bulge's 
point ^ They got the most glamorous 
of aS posable sales wiihoot riving 
guaranteed prices. On July 5, Ste- 
phen Lash got a a call from Carroll 
Cavsnagh, a former lawyer who 
handles Paul MeSan's business. 
Mellon, he explained, was thinking 
of seOing snmn interesting thmpt 
Would one of their experts consid- 
er the problem? 

Days later, a breathtaking list 
arrived. The works of art ranged 
from a van Gogh erf the Arles peri- 


F-Sti mating some of the works 
was a delicate business. There were 
three wax models by Degas. They 
belong to a group that was thought 
to have been lost in the bronze 
casting process for decades until 
the daughter of the founder Hfc- 
brard sold 69 surviving pieces and 
three plasters to Mellon in 1956. 
Hfibraxd, it turned out, had stxucka 
deal with the heirs of Degas where- 
by he wouM retain the models if he 
could save them. He did, making 
gelatine modds, then cast master 
bronze modds from these molds 
and made the other bronzes as sur- 


No such wax models have ever 
appeared at auction. These will tru- 
ly be the last chance of acquiring a 
Degas sculpture from the artist’s 
own hands. By locking at bronzes 
of similar rarity and significance — 
Matisse for example -—and adding 
a multiplier the experts concluded 
thatSlJ nriDkm to S2 million wasa 
plausible price. On July 18, the pre- 
sentation was refined at a board 
meeting in London. The presenta- 
tion was submitted on the 21 sl 
L ord Carrington then met Paul 
Mellon at Yale. By Jidy 28 Chris- 
tie’s heard that the lawyer still bad 
questions but be “thought they had 
a deal” Lash concludes: “You just 
couldn’t say who did iL" 

There are cases, however, when 
one man's role can be pinpointed. 
On April 15, Curid, in New York, 


auction sales 


IN FRANCE 



PARIS 


DROUOT RICHELIEU 


9, Rue Drouot, 75009 Paris -Tel.: 48 00 20 20. 


Boom 11 b 2 jun. COLLECTION POSTCARDS. Me MORAND, 7, rac 
Emesr-Rcnan, 75015 PARIS TcL: (1} 47 34 81 1$ 


Sunday, Oc ld bnr 8 

Roam 3 « 2:15 pun. COLLECTOR? WATCHES - WATCHBANDS, Puck 
Philippe, Carrier, Bondman, Roks, Piaget- MesBOSCHHR, STUDER, 
FROMENTTN, 3, cue d’Amfaoue, 79002 Fins. TeL: ( 1 ) 42 60 87 87. 


Room 4 at 2 pm. CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS Me ROGEON, 16, rac 
M0 ran, 79009 Puis. TeL: (1) 48 78 81 06. 


Roams 9 Sc 6 at 11 im. and 2 pm. IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES, CERAMICS BY PICASSO. PRINTS. 
Me LOUDMER, 18, rue de Proveooc, 79009 Puis. TcL: (l) 45 23 15 25. Puc 
(1)47 70 10 7A 


Room 9 ar 2 p-m. GREAT WINES. Me DEUBJ3ERGUE ■ PARIS AUC- 
TION. 19. bd. Montmartre, 75002 Pads. TcL: (I) 42 61 36 50. 


Room 13 at 2 pm FAR EAST, IpTH CENTURY PAINTINGS 
Mes CHEV AL- ROBERT, 32, roc do Fauhontg-Moo tmaitre, 75009 Pads. TeL: 
(1) 47 70 56 26. 


Tuesday, October 10 

Roams 1 & 7 at 2 pjn: MOE^RN AND CONTEMPORARY SCULP- 
TURES - Arman, Ciltfa, Degas^ Me* HOEBANX-COUTURIER, PARK- 
AUCTION, la rue Ouucfaat, 75009 Paris. TeL: (1)47 7082 66. 


Tu n fay, Octobe r 10 1 Thursday, Octobe r 12 


Room 3 ac 2 p-m. JEWELRY, WATCHES. COLLECTABLES. SILVER- 
WARE. Mes LABAT-THIERRY, 10, me de b Gcange-Batdicic, 79009 Pub. 
TeL: (1) « 24 70 1& Fax: (1) 424674 3& 


DROUOT MONTAIGNE 

15, avenue Montaigne, 75008 ParlB 
Tel.: (1)480020 80 


Monday, October 9 

Ar 9 pm ABSTRACT AND CONTEMPORARY ART from the coDcaion gf 
M. Gtrairi Rans-Srgnin. Appd, Odder, Ccau. Christo, Cb*c, Rands, Hants! 
KJdn, Lidanuzcin, MMdl, Noland, Pdacfino, Ra nxhcrfxi R StcDa, Wubcd_ 
Me BR1EST, 24, ave. Marignon, 73008 Paris. TeL: (1) 42 68 II 30. 
Rne (1)42681267. 


PARIS AREA 



vtrea. ChatMudun. Cortwii. 
Men, Erampoa. Fontabiebteau. 
Bona-Laflna. Manas. Meaiw. 
P^eteaau. Ponoisa. Proirtns. 
on Lays, Sens, Tonnerre. 
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was called by an intermediary act- 
ing for a Middle Eastern client- He 


>> -5- 


ing for a Middle Eastern clienL He : 
had a pink 21.06-carat diamond i 
that he urgently wanted to auction 
and suggested the May 16 sale in 
Geneva, The catalogue had been : 
dosed for a month, it was too lata 

Curid listened, however, as the 
other insisted and gave more detail. 
He asked for the certificate from 
the Gemdogical Institute of Amer- 
ica and photographs to be faxed to 
him, prepared a single-gem cata- 
tojjjue on this basis, f mud it to their 
printers in London who printed it 
on a Monday while an assistant 
dispatched by Curie! was inspect- 
ing the gem in Geneva The cata- 
logue project reached the client on 
Tuesday, Curid saw the gem in 
person, and the deal was struck. 
The diamond was eventually sold 
for 10320,000 Swiss francs (then 
about $6 million). Curid had never 
seen the intermediary before. 

Christie's has also encountered 
defeat It lost the collection of En- 
gine Boudin paintings and the 515- 
million jewelry of the Camtesse de 
Baisrouvray nfe Patiflo, to be sold 
by Sotheby’s. But even (here the 
guaranteed price system was prob- 
ably not the ul timat e weapon. In- 
siders whisper that Smon de Pury, 
Sotheby’s top public relations offi- 
cial, won the game. 

In the end, it is the man thm 
matters, and it is (he formidable 
rejuvenated t«am at Christie’s that 
node the capitalization jump from 
£224 midon on SepL 22, 1988, to 
£518 nwTHnn a year later. 


20330 CHARTRES 

Saturday, SepL 30k Sunday, OcL 1, Standby 7 1 Sunday 8 

Ar 10 a_nn. and at 2 pm. 2A00OBJET5 D*ART FURNITURE, 19TH, 16TH, 


Aiioam.andar2pjn.2^xx>uoj£i»L)'AKi rutuviiuiu, win, min, 

17TH CENTURY. TAPESTRIES. Mes J. andJ.-P. IEL1EVRE. 1 big pbcedu 
GeneraWfrGaulIe. TeL: 37360433. fe; 37 36 M 71. 


21000 DipN 

Sahmky, S aptomb ar 30 

Ar 2 pm AUTOGRAPH CXXLECnON AND HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTSt Me de VRBGQJLE, 44. nc de Gay. TeL: 80 73 17 64. 


31100 REIMS. Had des Vanes de b Pane Mbs. 

Sunday, October 1 

Ac 2 pm. EXQUJ5ITB ANTIQUE AND MODERN JEWELRY FROM THE 
1STH CENTURY, AND T HE PERIO DS NAPOfBONin, ART DECO, 
1940-im Ms DAMOEY-GUEasm, 25, niedi Tanplt TcL: 2647 32 5* 


Fax: 2640 44 87. 


13200 ARLES 

■■ — - — Sunday, Octobar 1 

Ac 2 pm. IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS, dcBdfay, Bayer, Brian- 
chon, Buftb, Oxadbome, AOwfi, Donagae; Girin, Gau Sab, Hedu, 
KbSng, Lanskoy, Laptoquc, Luucnrin. Lmotug, lure, Mackt, H Maids, 
Masson, Mam, whIwi, Vibr. far on request. Edubtdens on the eve and 
□MRiiQg of the sale Me FonQabe HOLZ, 26, roc Jcan-Lcbat TldL- 90 49 84 70, 
90 49 82 82. 


• jroxsr 


SS Bf ’-W 



WALLY FINDLAY 


New York - Chicago 
Palm Beach - Paris 


2 Aw, Matipian, 

48, A««. Oabrtol, 75008 Pwfa 
T«Lt(l)4L2370L74. 

Tuesday - Saturday 
ID cun. to 1 pin. - £30 to 7 p.m. 


Exclusively Showing: 


Jean-Claude 


CHAURAY 


26 SEPTEMBER 
21 SEPTEMBER 


RUSSIAN 
★ ART ★ 


MajorWorks on Paper 
ROY MILES 
GALLERY 
29 Bruton Strcct,Wl 
Telephone 01-495 4747 


"ART EXHIBITIONS” 
"ANTIQUES” 
"AUCTION SALES'’ 
"COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 


appear on 
SATURDAY 


I AUCTION 



Geneva. Hotel dee Baraum 


14-15 October 89 LVatcnes and Clods met Cesh Sale £ Silenl Sale 

New York, Hotel Regency 


25 October 89 Persian. Islamic ana Indian Works of An 
12 November 89 imp r ewJ0niy and Modem Payings 

Geneva. Hotel dee Berguee 


13 November 89 An Nouveau 'Deco 

14 November 89 Frte J wrote 

15 November 89 Obiecn. ol Veru. Fabetge arid Fmcsian Wats oi An 

Hong Kong, Hotel Pirama 


17 November 89 Chinese Jade. Jadeno and Works ol An 

Zurich, Hotel International, Oarllkon 


26 Nov - 1 Dec 89 Stamps ana Post a) HsK*y 

Tokyo, Hanee Karl BuDdtng 


16-17 December 89 Welches. Gocta. Fine Jewels and Colleaor s bghie^s 
17 December 89 "The And Dali " Pairtmgs. Waierootcvjrs and Drawmot 
by Dali 

NawVbrfc, Hotel Regency 


January 1990 Old Mataer anti I9tb Century Paintings 


Hjtwwng, p#0man S.A 
202. route du Grano-Uwv 
121S One. /Geneva 
1U (022) 1572530 
Fa>(Q22i rerwae 
Mm 422 757 ItfSACH 


naacourg. RAnorSA 
15. Vietix-Huao 

75176 Plans 
W 111 4501 78E5 
Fa* in 4500 aa 5o 
ft-nn 620 003 


USA 

Hawourc. Focman inc 

36 East r&m Sami 

Mm rent. M* 10021 

Tu (21Zi 5704040 

Fa* 1 21 2! 5704624 

Tam 708 271 HABSFELDNV 


SCEAUX - FRANCE - HOTEL DES VENTES 



Sunday, October 1st at 2.30 p.m. 

PAINTINGS 



Hero Da S3va to wfc" ■ posing 24x33 
Qsrhfeate from Kara Da Sin 


ALHAZLAN - BEGARAT - GABSIT 
IAWW-GSQl-MJB«r-ra«W. 

SQU12E-IBMIW5- 
OobJACQUB.lBfMSS-lBHR 
196 Ortary Oriwld Sdwl 

JEWHJTT, SK5L OBHS IT AST & 
RWSHNGS, ANRQUE BOOKS, 
P890D&STYIF CHAUS 

Pubfie b W tion on Saturday 
30th September, 11 am. - 1 pjn. 
and 2-6 pjn. - Son. Ip Oct, * 
11 anv-12 noon. 


MAJOR FORTHCOAAING SALES 

Thurtday 12th October at B2D p.m,; Ardwotogy nd Km Far Emt 
Wedneiday 18th October at &30 pjn.: Wjmr and SpMtt 
Sunday 19th November at Z30 pjn.-. Impo rtant Mo d em Pouting*. 


MICHEL SIBONI Auctioneer 
36. ruo du Docreur Roux, 92330 SCEAUX 
Tel.s (1) 46 60 84 25 - Fmojl) 46 60 35 97 


OD- 
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Market Sales 


NYSE Index 


*Y3E grew- cans. 

4 mm. wnJuma 

^«3i«SR5S^ 

NYSE volume down 

*"•* volume up 
*7?? vofumeauwi 
S^g*g«» urT *UP 
NASDAQ vetume flown 


13UMXM 

T71104JSO 

I0A40OU 

MMm 

i«8&&uo 

’S^SSS 

4 *jQ4j£n 

IMMQ 

nn. 

IM. 


Composite 

industrials 

Tronsc. 

UtllWIeS 

Finance 


HWh law a«M Cb*9e 
19Z90 192.17 19223 + 057 
729.75 39.15 29935 + 0SB 
200J9 19»J0 19970—1.21 
9459 M.I9 0459 +054 
1*5 M 165X9 1*5*9 +m 



NYSE Diary 


Dow Jones Bond Averages 


Bonds 

Utllltlf, 

industrials 


Advanced 
DKthlMt 
Unch an g e d 
Total issues 
Now HMs 
New Lows 


dote Pre*. 

741 07 

Ml 730 

571 53* 

1«3 1W 

52 44 

29 27 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


ftlra Seles *5tfrt 

Sent- 21 38&48S 514592 J7J*0 

Sort- 20 28£X76 H7S5 00366 

Sent. 19 3*4939 S1BX0* 22.10* 

font. 18 313JB7 5004V 24527 

Sen*. 15 4877* M&275 70*40 

'Included In the soles Mures 


MARY 


Via The Associated Pres 


Dow Jones Averages 


open H!eti Lew Lest On. 

Influx 2*8055 369U2 2*47X3 SOUl + 133 
Trpns 1463.90 IOTA} U057 U4U6- irffi 
Util 21*74 217.99 21405 21410 + QJO 
Came U7U* iQtta tMUff W7i*>— xb 



AMEX Diory 


com 

tew. 

20 

Ml 

2*9 

zm 

1 276 

277 

■* 

a 

1 23 

21 

12 

11 


Deutsche Bank 
StockHitsHigh 
On Tokyo News 

Reuters 

FRANKFURT — Shares 
of Deutsche Bank AG jumped 
to a high for the year Friday 
oo the Frankfurt Stock Ex- 
change on news that the com- 
pany would issue shares and 
list them on the Tokyo Stock 
E xchange this autumn 
Deutsche Bank stock closed 
at 698 Deutsche marks ($359) 
a share, up 20 DM from 
Thursday’s dose. German 
share paces rose across the 
board, dealers said. 

A Deutsche Bank spokes- 
man said that no h i *d 
been fixed for the listing* 
Deutsche Bank's sharehold- 
ers had agreed to create autho- 
rized capital of 75 tmHiouDM 
in May 1987 with the shares 
earmarked for the Japan list- 
ing. 


NYSE Share Prices Finish Higher 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Stock prices 
closed higher cm Friday in slow 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as investors focused 
mostly on issues tied to takeovers 
and rank restructurings. 

The Dow Jones nuns trial aver- 
age. which fell 3.61 points Thurs- 
day, rebounded 1J3 to 2,681.61. 
For the week, the blue-chip index 
gained 7.03 points. 

Broader market indexes also 
edged higher Friday. The New 
York Stock Exchange composite 
index rose 0.57 to 192.73 mod Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500-stock index 
dim bed 135 to 347.05. The price of 
an average share gamed 1 1 cents. 

Advances led declines by about a 
7-6 margin* Big Board volume 
slowed to about 133.4 million 
shares from the 146.9 million 
shares traded Thursday, marking 
the slowest trading session of the 
week. 

Stock prices remained within a 
tight range Friday as investors nar- 
rowed their focus to issues' linked 


with takeovers and bank restruc- 
turings, analysts said. Meanwhile, 
the broader market was basically 
ignored. 

News of a 0.4 percent rise last 
month in personal income and a 0.9 
percent hike in personal spending, 
announced by the government at 
midmonring, bad little impact on 
prices since the data held few sur- 
prises. 

David Kalman, technical analyst 
with W.H. Newbold’s Son & Co. in 
Philadelphia, noted the overall rise 
in stock prices this week followed 
two consecutive weeks of declines. 

“We bad a dramatic upward 
move earlier this summer ana we've 
needed an adjustment period," be 
said. 

Looking ahead, most analysts 
predicted lackluster trading would 
continue next week as the market 
resumed its correction from the 
long summer rally. 

On the NYSE trading floor, JJ\ 
Morgan was the most active issue, 
rising 2 to 41%. The bank an- 
nounced late Thursday it would 


add $2 bOJacn to its reserves against J 
problem loans to lesser-developed | 
countries. The move will result m a f 
loss of SI. 8 billion for the third j 
quarter, the bank said. > 

Phillips Petroleum followed, j 
closing unchang ed at 27V4. Teler- j 
ate, which jumped 5 Vi Thursday ; 
when Dow Janes & Co. offered to I 
pay $18 a share for the Telerate < 
stock it does not already own, was 
third, falling ft to 2014. 

Among blue-chip shares, AT&T 
rose % to 43#, IBM climbed to 
1 1616, Exxon added S to 4534, and j 
Coca-Cola jumped I to62H. i 
Procter & Gamble, which agreed j 
to acquire Noxefl Coip. in a tax- 1 
free $1.3 bfiEon stock swap, nun- ! 
bled 2 to 119%. Under the agree- 1 
ment, Procter & Gamble will | 
exchange 0372 shares of its com- ! 
mon stock for each Noxdl common t 
and el«« B share. Noxdl class B ! 
soared 10 to 31% in cver-the-j 
counter trading. j 

The Amex Market Value index \ 
rose 1.34 pants to 38138. I 


LS. Futures 

Via The Associated Press 



Low Open Hfoti Low Close Cfw. 

PORK BELLIES (CME) 

'4UXM ib4- cents Mr lb. 

6150 3430 Ft* 4870 49.90 4450 4950 +45 

MUX) 38.15 Mar 4482 49.25 4873 4972 +.40 

*090 3950 May 49.90 5050 4950 50 70 +70 

40.00 3975 Jul 49.90 9L8Q 4945 50JU +40 

55J0 39 JO AUS 4480 4975 4475 4480 +.10 

Est. Sales 4539 Prav. Sates 4.1*4 
Prov. Dav Open Jut. 12472 off 17 


jUeUJLXiu-#: 


wmm 


ms sm 



r+r-wri 


'-T- - in 1 1 




Metals 


COPPER (COMEXI 
2 & 000 BB.- cents per ib. 

1SS ,3S 2$ “ u 

NOV _ _ 127 JO 

13X50 77X5 Dec 12570 127.10 12S20 12540 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 4J45 

Prav. Dav Open Inf. 23485 




CATTLE (CMC] 

40000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

Oct 7155 7157 71 JO 7142 

7^5 OK 71x5 73.15 7140 

7447 4940 Fet> 73.90 7122 71*5 73.13 

73J7 7080 Apr 7XSS 7185 7X40 7370 

*}45 <973 Jufl 71JS 71X7 71.10 71X1 

71.95 *950 AIM *9.97 70.15 6950 *955 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 20+44 

P rev. pay Open lnt_ 73X45 up *53 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44jmita.- rants aer lb. 

S4J0 7550 Seo 8197 8425 8250 8125 

84.10 75.90 Oct 8Z25 B2XO 8110 82X7 

8*50 74XO Nov 82J0 B17D 8215 8252 

84J5 77 JO Jon 8205 8230 81X0 8215 

*4<B 77X0 MOT 81J7 8470 I1J7 81X5 

8245 7490 APT KU5 80*0 80X0 80X0 

8435 7475 Mav 79.35 79X0 79 JO 79.40 

*0-30 7850 Aufl 79 JO 

E si. Sales Prev. Sales 1,985 

Prev. Dev Open ini. 11721 up 44* 

HOGS (CME) 

30X00 it».- cents per lb. 

473X1 3455 Oct 4150 4287 4150 4280 

47J5 3475 Dec *3-55 4*20 43X0 4*05 

48-00 41.75 Feb 4*37 4*95 4425 44.90 

45.10 39X0 Apr 4205 4272 4203 4250 

«8JD 4*25 Jun 4U7 4725 *6XS 4725 

<895 4495 Jul 4722 47X5 4720 4750 

44.10 4170 Auo 45.95 45.95 4555 4555 

42*0 4OB0 Oct 4285 4X00 4285 42*7 

Eif. Sales 7.94* Prev. Sales 9294 
Prev. Dav Open Ini. 28842 up 357 


Insurance Suit Dismissed in U.S. 

New York Times -Service 

SAN FRANCISCO — A federal judge 
Thursday dismissed a lawsuit filed by 19 slate 
attorneys general that bad charged numerous 
insurance companies with engaging in anti- 
competitive behavior that made liability insur- 
ance expensive or impossible to get 

Judge William Schwaxzer of the US. District 
Court in San Francisco said the activities that 
the insurance companies engaged in were per- 
mitted under the MbCanas-Feigason Act of 
1945, which grants insurance companies special 
exemptions from antitrust law. 

The decision issued by Judge Scfawarzer on 
Thursday confirms a proposed derision he had 
issued in July. Attorney General John K. Van 
de Kamp of California said the decision would 
be appealed. The suit, filed in March 1988, 
accused more than 30 insurance companies, 
brokers and trade groups of conspiring to limit 
the availability of certain kinds of co mm erc i al 
general liability insurance; particularly for pol- 
lution damage. 


WORLD STOCKS 
IN REVIEW 

INTHEHTfMRy MONDAY. 

A CONCISE OVBMEW OF 
TRADING ONMAJOR WORLD 
STOCK MARKETS DURING THE 
PREVIOUS Wffl< AND A LOOK AT 
UKELY DEVELOPMENTS AHEAD, 
ESSENTIAL READING FOR 
INVESTORS AND PROFESSIONALS 
— WORLDWIDE 



Industrials 


LUMBER (CMS) 

150000 txi ft.- s per 1800 bit ff. 

I9QX0 I74J0 Nov IBS JO 18580 18420 184X0 
J23? 1ZL IS?- 20 I** 188JQ 

IS - ?? 1S5S2 Mor !!!■*> IV2J *> ivi ^20 19120 

19*70 188330 Mav 19450 19450 194. IQ 19420 

177X0 17750 Jar 194X0 I96J0 194J0 1WJ0 

>g*S JJJjg 19*50 1W50 0 

|f£« m “ W 

Prev. Dav Open Inf. 4,94* up 30 

COTTON 3 (NYCE) 

50200 lbs.- cents oar lb. 

76X0 5035 Oct 7270 7X70 70130 7188 

77J4 SL75 Dec 7130 73XB 7TJ5 77 55 

gXO Mar 74X0 74X0 7250 73X0 

£20 5550 Mo V 7SJ5 7525 7350 7450 

7821 6X70 Jul 75X0 75X0 7185 74X0 

7220 4295 Oct *925 *950 *850 *9X0 

*920 *580 Dec *4X0 44X5 (&40 44X5 

Mar *7 JO 

Esl. Sates Prav. Sales 10778 

Prev. Dav Open Inf. 50.143 off 32 

HEATING OIL (NTME) 

42X00001- cent* per art 

57.90 3720 Oct 57X0 5758 5*50 5*50 

5850 3856 Nov 5780 5750 5655 5723 

58.90 39 JO Dec 58.15 58.15 57 JC J7X0 

5825 46X0 Jon 5730 5750 5L90 57 JO 

5720 48X0 Feb 54J0 5450 55X6 54X0 

5355 44X0 M or 54X5 54X5 5320 53J5 

5280 45X0 Apr 5155 5T-95 5120 S15D 

S-S MOV »X5 5BX5 49X0 5000 

50.95 *450 Jun 4950 4950 4820 48JC 

5000 47 JO AIM 4920 49X0 49J0 49X0 

Est.saies Prev. sales 30*37 

•Prev. Dav Open InL 91X40 off 40* 

CRUDE OIL fMYMB> 

1X00 bM.. dollars per bbl. 

19.W 15X0 Nov 19X5 19X4 1921 1927 

1972 12X7 Dec 19X5 19X4 19X9 19X9 

19X* 15X7 Jon 1927 1927 1575 1157 

19JS 15L74 Feb 19X8 19.12 li» Ifijfl 

19.19 16.10 Mar 1598 1899 1825 1825 

19.12 16J0 APT 18.93 1193 18X9 1821 

lt» MOV 1827 1857 18X6 18X4 
19X0 1650 Jun 18J2 18X2 18X8 18X8 

1895 16X0 Jul 1827 182? ,55? 1627 

8.90 1*29 Auo 1822 1422 1822 147J 

IzS J&JS ^ 38 38 

Prev. Dov op«i Int.2ai83 offUxx 



UunminB Stock ’ v 
Sinks on Outlook 

tonun . ■ ■*' 

i C^UMKJS,lndiBra---Qi«h- 
^ j nuns Engine Co. shares 
' $3,625 a share* to $59, l 
Friday on theNew Yodt 




(fid not do- 


5650 3*90 — X8 

5*95 5723 —94 

57 JO 37X0 —94 

5490 57 JO -X* 

55X8 56X0 — J* 

53J0 53J5 —1X1 

5120 5150 —94 

49X0 50X0 —94 

4890 4850 —.91 

4920 49X0 —XI 


I92T 1927 —JS 
19X9 19X9 —28 

1*93 1197 —JO 

18X6 1890 ^23 

1*25 1125 —28 

11X? 18J1 —2* 

1BX6 18X4 —25 

18*8 1858 -.17 

1827 1827 — JX 

1192 1893 — X3 

11X8 18X8 — X5 
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Financial Finns * 
To Collaborate ; 
In French Market; 

Reuters -" r f- 

LONDON — Soc^tfe Gtoteto 
France's largest private sector 
banking group, and Merrill LyafQi 
A Co, a leading underwriter x# 
^obai debt and equity securities, 
nave reached agreement to cotEafiCf 
rate in developing France's emerg: 
ing asset-backed securities maittf. 


. agreement provides for the 
establishment of a jahu venture ia 
ftefctm of a gimp ope rating nwtf 
the name of SGML Specialists frof 
both firms vriD staff the newopefr 
tion, with headquaners in Pans, ft 
wifleowdinate ah g ee m i tiatien & 

tivitks of the two firm* in Franc e. 

These will include developing so* 
phisticated analytical moddsTb 
s*ni«ure asset-backed securities aW 
pubBshing research to support the 
secondary market for securities. 

They win also establish manage- 
toant companies to perform trust* 
«. paying agent and bond attaint 
tration fiurctions in acwsd an£ ? 
with France’s securitization 

Securitization has-o^«en«a 
dramatic growth in*dm'Unft» 


» *, m s af 

Vaiuma: 3X43 tofs of 5 too*. 170 873 1 


Commodity indexes 
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Reuters 1X96X0 1X27XQ 

DJ. Futures 130X4 13084 

Com. Research 225J2 226.78 

MoodV3 : base 10Q : Dec. 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 10, 1931. 

Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1974. 
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NYFE: New vm- Futures Exdiann 
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WORLDWIDE 


,To Continue Into 1990 


Reuters 

LOWELL, Massachusetts -r 
Wang Laboratories lac. said Ffr 
yy that it ejected to incur losses 
tte first half of 1990, and 
revenue u expected to decline 'in 
me first quarter by lo to 13 per- 
ettt The maker of computer and 
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Soviet Economist Drafts 
Concrete Plan for Reform 

By LEONARD SILK 

_ Wew York Times Service 

"-M fltHafl S. Gorbachev has purged the 

Can he tom the Soviet economy around before time runs out 
.on hmi? am* Soviet economists are afraid that his “reforms” are 
-m fact deepening the Soviet crisis. 

Stani^v Menshikov a Soviet economist who collaborated 
with John Kennetn Galbraith 




in writing the book “Capital- 
ism, Communism, Coexis- 
tence,” asks whether it is pos- 
sible to turn a planned 
economy into a market econo- 
my without running it over the 
brink of catastrophe. 

It can be done, be argues, 
. but only with a comprehensive 


Many Soviet 
economists say 
Gorbachevas 
policies are faffing. 


( r* 


'■* r. 
i', . 


strategy that takes account of the peculiar conditions of an 
economy ravaged by shortages, dominated by monopoly and 
distorted by black markets. 

The Soviet government, Mr. Menshikov says, no sw4i 
v ■ strategy. He s ays its policies have only deepened the crisis. 

The government is reacting to shortages by more ratio ning 
spreading the “shadow economy** across the land. 

.Mr. Menshikov says the government and most Soviet econo- 
• mists blame excess consumer demand and an overabundant 
money supply. But Mr. Menshikov maintain a that this fc only 
partly true, and that the most serious problems are in the way the 
economic system works. 

Monopoly in industry chokes off production, and fads to keep 
up with d e mand . Many shortages are artificially created by 
bureaucratic planners and Mack-market op e ra tors. Raw materi- 
als are used to produce goods that nobody wants, simply to fulfill 
government quotas. 

T HE STANDARD PRESCRIPTION of capitalist econo- 
mists, now shared by many Soviet econo mi sts, is: “Free 
the price system to reflect what consumers and businesses 
want and will pay for; that will allocate scarce resources to their 
best uses.” 

But Mr. Menshikov contends that with current acute short 
and excess demand, freeing prices would cause runaway it 
turn, popular disillusion and more social and ethnic unrest. 
Instead, he calls for a new approach, to start immediately: 
t • Halt all capital investment, except for housing and public 
works, that is financed by the gove rnm ent budget Only capital 
investment financed by enterprises’ Mtuhy and borrowing from 
the financial markets would be permitted. 

• Make the central state bank (Gosbank) independent of the 
government and responsible only to parliament; m other words, 
make it more like the United States Federal Reserve System. 


•* (Ml i Mi'jis 


the government itself. Enterprises should produce far the market, 
not the government's plan. 

• Promote joint ventures with foreign companies, and grant 
them tax exemption for 10 years and convertibility of correndes. 

• Start an unemployment compensation system aimed at re- 
training and relocating workers. 

Such measures, he argues, would swell simply and drastically 
reduce excess demand, eventually opening tne.aoor to meaning- 
ful price reform and ruble convertibility. 

But the Menshikov solution may put too little weight cm 
reducing the enormous Soviet ^bu dget ocfkat,^^pe rccat of grow 

in turn creates worsening shortages. 
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McCooking at McDonald’s — McPizza 


By Eben Shapiro 

Nw York Times Service 

CHICAGO— After several years trying to develop 
a pizza- m a kin g operation fast and good cnnngfr to 
satisfy its customers, McDonald's Corp. bas begun to 
test market a product in Tmtiawn 

Some pizza experts are skeptical about whether 
McDonald’s can prepare a lasty pizza quickly enough 
for people who expect their food to arrive fast 

But McDonald’s, which has relied on new menu 
items for much of its growth in recent years, is 
accustomed to such skepticism. 

Doubts greeted the introduction of its Egg McMuf- 
fin in 1973, but the breakfast business now accounts 
for 20 percent of the drain’s sales, according to 
analysts. 

The U.S. pizza market is attractive to McDonald's 
for several reasons. It is enormous — $21 billion, 
inducting frozen pizzas — and pizza sales are growing 
at a healthy rate of 10 percent a year, despite satura- 



evening hoars, where the company has for years been 
trying to improve. 

“Part of the strategy is to build the dinnertim e 
business," said Diane L. Mnstain, an analyst with 
Duff & Phelps. 

Still, a move into pizza would require a consider- 
able investment by McDonald's. 

In the stores in the test market, kitchens had to be 
remodeled with a special oven and a wanning bin. 

At some older locations, the drive-through win- 
dows had to be widened so that a boxed pizza could 
fit through the opening. 

■They've had to make an investment in equipment 
that just wasn’t there with most of their other product 
tines that they introduced,” said Gerry Darnell, pab- 

See MCDONALD’S, Page 13 
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McDonald’s has begun test marketing pizza in Evansville, imBana. 


Michelin Is Set 
To Buy Uuiroyal 
For $1.5 Billion 


Compiled by Our Staff From Despatches 

AKRON, Ohio — Michelin & 
Compagnie said Friday it would 
acquire Uuiroyal Goodrich Tire 
Co. in a deal valued at Sl.S billion, 
a move that will make the French 
company the largest tire maker in 
the world. 

The transaction, in which Miche- 
lin will pay Goodrich 5690 million 
and assume 5810 million in debt, 
will put it ahead cf the current 
world leader, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co_ in terms of sales. 

According to the US. trade jour- 
nal Tire Business, Michelm had 18.1 
percent of the world car tire market 
m 1988, while Uuiroyal Goodrich 
had 4.3 percent. Goodyear had 18 J 
percent, which would compare with 
Micbehn’s 22.5 percent snare after 
the deal is completed. 

The U.S. tire industry has been 
the target of several foreign take- 
overs in recent vears. In March 
1988, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
was taken over by Bridgestone 
Corp. of Japan for $2.6 billion. 
General Tire Inc. was bought by 
Continental AG of West Germany 
in 1987. 

The chairman of Unirayal Good- 
rich, B. Charles Ames, said that the 


group saies 

Ferranti Case Offers Lessons for U.K. Arms Firms SS 


By Warren Getler 

International HtnU Tribune 

LONDON — Now that Britain's tlrird- 
largest defense-edectramcs contractor bas 
dinefaed atenqwr ar y rescue package with its 
bankas, the partially resolved crisis at Fer- 
ranti International S gnal PLC has brought 
home some important lessons (or British 
arms co mpanies and the Ministry of De- 
fease, according to analysts and political 
observers. 

■They’re going to be much more cautious 
about buying secretive UR. defense contrac- 
tors," said one London-based analyst He 
was referring to other British companies that 
have been eyeing expansion into the UJSl 
market as a result of competitive pressures in 
Britain and relatively dosed markets on the 
Continent 

Added Martin O'Neill, the opposition La- 
bor Party’s defense spokesman: “Link-ups 
with foreign defense companies require a lar 
greater degree of scrutiny than either the 


board of Ferranti or the Ministry erf Defense 
was willing to apply.” 

Until the signing of Thursday’s credit 
agreement Ferranti had been in danger of 
losing the confidence of its bankas as a 
result of a yawnmg gap in its accounts. 

The company’s Sq>L 11 disdosure that it 
had a £150 mtition ($237 mStion) bob in its 
balance shea — related to “significant irreg- 
ularities" in accounts at its UJL-based sub- 
sidiary, ISC Technologies Ltd. — was 
twinned with a suspension of its shares in 
London and raised the prospect that oedi- 
UHSwouUcatim their leans. The accounting 
bole was nearly half the group’s net worth. 

Having won extra time via its credit pack- 
age and its plans to dispose seme £100 mil- 
lion of assets as a debt-reduction measure, 
Ferranti will focus on the question of what 
went wrung in its September 1987 merger 
with the U.S. aims merchant. International 
Signal & Control Group, later renamed ISC 
Technology. 


The British company says it may have 
been victim of a mnltinrilhou^ioflar fraud 
related to fictitious weapons contracts, val- 
ued at £150 millio n to £200 million, at the 
Pennsylvania-based company prior to the 
£422 million deal 

ISC founded by the American entrepre- 
neur James Guerin, is being investigated by 
the Pentagon’s Defense Criminal Investiga- 
tive Service. In Britain, both the Department 
of Trade and Scotland Yard’s Serious Fraud 
Office arc conducting prrihnmaiy inquiries 
with Ferranti over toe ISC contracts. Fer- 
ranti has ordered a complete audit, hiring die 
accounting firm Coopers & Lybrand to ex- 
amine suspect ISC contracts. 

Mr. Guerin has denied any wrongdoing. 
On Wednesday, he issued a statement 
through a lawyer that said Ferranti’s board 
“well knew of any problems associated with 
those contracts ana were never defrauded." 

Until results of the myriad investigations 


are at hand, market observers say it is hard to 
pinpoint where responsibility for Ferranti’s 
c ur rent troubles lies. Some of the questions 
to be answered are; 

• If Ferranti was the victim of a finely 
crafted fraud, could its managemen t, the 
Ministry of Defense or the Department of 
Trade and Industry have discovered the sus- 
pect contracts before the merger’s comple- 
tion? 

• Why should the company have taken 
two years to have uncovered the “irregular- 
ities," particularly when the U.S. Defense 
Department had notified the British Minis- 
try of Defense about previews investigations 
of ISC-related operations in the United 
States. 

British defense officials said that they were 
aware of the Pentagon’s investigation but did 
not fed sufficiently concerned to probe more 

See FERRANTI, Page 14 


takeover represented a “fine oppor- 
tunity" for his company. 

Mr. Ames is a principal in the 
Clayton & Dubilier Inc., a New 
York investment firm that acquired 
Unirqyal Inc. in 1985. 

Uuiroyal Goodrich was framed in 
1986 as a joint venture with the tire 
operations of B.F. Goodrich Co. 

Last year, Clayton & Dubilier 
bought out Goodrich’s interest fra 
more than $225 million, giving it 
total control of Uniroyal Goadncb. 
Michelin is to make the purchase 
from the investment firm. 

Mr. Ames said, “We are confi- 
dent that Michdin’s additional fi- 
nancial and technological re- 
sources will make an important 
contribution to the Uniroyal 
Goodrich Tire Company’s future.” 

Uniroyal Goodrich will be oper- 
ated as a subsidiary of the Michelm 
group. Its headquarters will remain 
in Akron and it will continue to 
make and distribute Uniroyal, BJF. 
Goodrich and other tire brands, the 
companies said. 

Michelin Group, which is based 
iu Clermont-Ferrand, France, op- 
erates eight tire plants in the Unit- 
ed States and CannHn Uniroyal 
Goodrich own seven plants in the 
two countries. 

Last year, Michelin reported 
group sales of $8.7 billkm, while 
Uniroyal Goodrich had sales erf $22 
billion. By comparison, Goodyear 
' SU billion in 1988. 

The president and chief operat- 
ing officer of Uniroyal Goodrich, 
Shddon R~ Salwvutn, said, “We ex- 
pea to see positive results both 
short-term and long-term, when 
Michelin' s technology and research 
are added to our own capabilities." 

“This transaction will mean con- 
tinued job security fra our < 
ees and a stronger Uniroyal i 
rich in the future," be added. 

The companies involved in the 
deal said that they hoped to com- 
plete the acquisition as early as 
possible in 1990, subject to govern- 
ment approvals in the both the 
United Stales and Canada 

Uniroyal Goodrich’s operating 
income increased from $76.5 mil- 
lion in 1987 to $91 mini on in 1988. 

Michelm said it intended to in- 
crease the capital investment 
planned by Uniroyal Goodrich. 

(AP, Reuter. s; UPJ) 


P&G Planning to Pay 
$ 1 .3 Billion for Noxett 


a 


By Mark Potts 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Noxell 
Corp., the Baltimore-based maker 
of Nonema don cream and Cover 
Gtri cosmetics, agreed Friday to a 
$13 bOBon takeover by the consum- 
er products pant Procter* Gamble 
Co. 

The deal smprised many indus- 
analysts, who noted that Nca- 
which is mostly owned by the 
founding Bunting family, has 
spumed previous takeover offers. 

“I think it registers very high on 
toe Richter scale of too k," said 
Andrew Sbore, an analyst at Shear- 
son Lehman Hition in New York. 
“No one ever expected Bunting to 
sell out” 

But the analysts said the affili- 
ation with Cincinnati-based 
Procter & Gamble would give Nett- 
ed the marketing masdc it needs to 
develop new prodnets and expand, 
especially in loreigD markets, while 
extending Procter & Gamble's in- 
terests into cosmetics and other 
personal-care products. 

“I think ifs a great deal fra both 
companies,” Mr. Shore said. 

Drapak Raj, an analyst for Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co., said that Naxefi, 
after growing 15 or 20 percent a 
year for several years, was soring its 
growth rate slowing down. “I drink 
to keep growing at 15 percent, toe 
company would have bad to take 
more risks-going into new areas, 


into new markets," he said, 
sort of ownership by a 
deep-pocketed partner will make it 
easier for them, looking forward,” 
he said. 

R. Bentley Offutt erf Offutt Secu- 
rities Ina, a Baltimore brokerage, 
said, Noxell had readied “a pomt 
in their maturity where if they’re 
gang to make the broad-jump in- 
crease into new products, such as 
hair colorings and sh am poo and 
other products they've been think- 
ing about, you’re going to need 
greater advertising and greater 
market support than they’ve been 
able to justify in the past” 

Under the terms of toe agree- 
ment, Procter & Gamble will ex- 
change 0372 shares of its common 
stock fra each share of Noxefl’s 
common and dags B stock, the lat- 
ter of which is closely held by toe 
Banting family. 

Procter A Gamble stock dosed 
at $119,625 an Friday, off $225, 
making toe offer worth $32.61 per 
Noxdl share. Noxell stock dosed 
at $3125, up $10, in heavy trading 
on the ovra-toe-counter market. 

Holders of 86 percent erf Nexen's 
stock, primarily members of the 
Bunting family, already love given 
Procter & Gamble, irrevocable 
proxies for their Noxdl stock. Nox- 
dl officials said a shareholder 
meeting would be hdd in Novem- 
ber. The takeover is expected to be 
completed by the end of toe year. 


Issue lor OPEC Talks: 
Price vs. Output Quotas 


Reuters 

GENEVA — OPEC ministers 
arriving Friday fra talks in Geneva 
were divided on whether to push 
for higher dl prices or bigger out- 
put quotas. 

Some delegates predicted acri- 
mony over how two wealthy Gulf 
Arab states, Kuwait and the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates, have flouted as- 
signed quotas so that oil prices, 
although buoyed by good demand, 
are bdow OPEC’s target of $18 a 
barret 

The Kuwaiti minister, Sheikh Ali 
al-Khalifa al-Sabah, sounded tmre- 
pentant, making dear that a pledge 
he made in June to cut output de- 
pended on quota disaptine by all 
13 members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. 

“If everybody sticks to their quo- 
ta — fine,” he said. “If anybody 
breaks it, the others have the same 
right" 

Quota-busting fad by Kuwait 
and the United Arab Emirates; 
who say their assigned limits are 
unjustly low, has taken actual l 


OPEC output up near 22 million 
barrels daily, compared with (he 
official ceding of 19i million bar- 
rels set by the grot® fra the second 
half of 1989. 

Delegates say one OPEC 
wants toe Geneva meeting, 
starts Saturday, to raise toe ceiling 
to “legitimize" at least some of the 
excess production. 


If you wish to Sell 

Estate Jewellery and 
Exceptional Gemstones, 

we provide expertise, counsel, 
and dl purchasing possibilities. 
25 years ef personal experience. 
Discretion, security worldwide. 

For appointment, contact 

THOMAS FARBER 

CH-1204 Genova. 5. an du MarcM 

Switzerland 

Phone (41-22) 2(4844. fa* (4122.) 214824 


Your Investme nt Stratei 
for the 1990s: 


A 


An international Asset Mix of 
stocks and Bonds! 


Tw fli* few Min utes it takes von to read 
these lines, we will shpwTM Snw?aa 
can invest in the nfoUac. on Wall Street 


and in inf) bands. Not how to speculate, 
but bow to sensibly allocate your money 
and achieve extra-high returns in result 

The time is ripe with h igh 
low inflates, co? fe>ed economic awl 
corporate ercMh, And a aMf 

bnllishsaess sweeping the world's Stock 
and bond markets. 


'With stock prices climbing worldwide. 
Wall Street and other world markets are 
nearing or have already broken through 
their pre-crash highs. Bond markets 
around the globe are nourishing as 
inflation cools and interest rates decline. 
The economic underpinnings are strong , 
despite the tendency of the media 
to give to emphasize periodic negative 
reports. The near-term scenario: 

• Interest rates, already down since 
March, seem poised to fall much further 
- and propel bonds still higher. 

• Corporate profits, amid cheaper 
money and controlled inflations, win 
remain strong- and propel stoc k higher 

Whatever the outcome, you need to work 
oat a balance of sound growth stocks and 
high-return bonds in the US and other 
global markets - with USER’S help. 

What land of returns are possible follow- 
ing an international Asset Mix strategy? 

• Approximately 25% total returns on 
bonds, ranging as high as 50% in certain 
international issues. 

• Up to 40% gains on solid US stocks 
over 12 months, or speculative gains to 
100% in riskier stocks over 6 to 9 months. 


“Asset-Mix” 
What is it? 

This is not blue sky dreaming. USIR’s 
international Aw.t Mix approach, which 
reaped you those kind of profits, hag 
proved to be one of the roost successful 


investment strategies of the MfiLtwo 


years - since the world markets plunged 
in October, 1987. USIR’s outlook 
remained positive, and we continued to 
suggest heavily invested positions in 
both bonds and stocks during 1988 and 
1989 - while many other professionals 
and so-called experts not dared touched 
the market and continued waiting for a 
depression. They weren't ready for the 
time when latest bull markets in stocks 
and bonds erupted last year; we were. 

We are not saying an international 
Asset Mix will repeat those handsome 
gains during the next two years. But we 
do feel toe global stock and bond 

marltwte that fie ah ead can be m ade 
to deliver annual returns of 20% or more 


- given the right strategic ideas, and 
barring economic or political upheaval. 


We mean long-term objectives, not 
quick-killings within weeks. Some of our 
bond strategies are designed to work out 
over as long as 20 years. The two “legs" 
of our Asset Mix approach - stocks and 
bonds - support and fuel each other with 
a mixture of income and capital gains, 
and of course add global diversity. The 
bottom line: Experience shows that the 
USDt Asset Mix approach works. 

Why is this so 
important? 

The stpe k market of the 90's will not be 
the one we*ve come accustomed to in 
the 80’s. Regardless of the crash, stock 
prices have tripled on average since 1982. 
And at present, while they may not be 
cheap, stocks offer some of the greatest 
chances. 

Consequently the worlds bond markets 
justify a one-time opertunity for a double 
strategy in stocks and bondi A strategy 
which can multiply your money over and 
over again. Most importantly, any invest- 
ment 11 SIR suggests .stocks or bonds. 
have the highest Qualify name and there- 
for offer maximum security 

A n international bond portfolio - 
tailored to your needs - follows one 
basic principle: Highest possible yields 
resulting from a combination of com- 
pounded interests, tax exempt gams on 
redemption, and cash yields on equity. 
Currency risks are minimized when all 
these aspects are carefully weighted and 
working together they alone allow you to 
receive the capital re turns described 
above. We call such a bond portfolio a 
“BflP d Ci ffT gqcy. M af- 
The results can be i mpressive - 35% 
annual inmn^e qn your investments. 
PQsably e yeg 3 2% o r es pe ci all y 
if they are leveraged with borrowed 
capital as we often suggest. Yields 

that size have the additional benefit 
of providing cover even for the most 
severe stock losses. Your equity is 
therefore not at risk: anv snftculntivp- 
dsk is almost automatically and 
completely eliminated. 


Stock investments, the other lea of our 
Asset Mix can be adjusted and coordi- 
nated more freelv. The decisive factor 
here is the timing. Price gains of 20% to 
150%, even 300% to 500%, have been 
recorded in world markets since the 
crash. We began investing when nobody 
else touched the market, with a strategy 
often referred to as “bottom fishing" - 
buying stocks immediately after the 
crash bad made them cheap. 

Price gains for stocks are reflections of 
expectations. Bond yields can be calcu- 
lated with a degree of certain] ty. But if 
stocks are less predictable, they do result 
from measurable fundamental factors - 
things like market share, research bud- 
gets, capital spending, debt ratios. These 
factors can be analyzed rationally. 

For that reason, investing in stocks Is not 
a race for some omuuwg tip, bat a 

an < J _relia bJe _ infonnati^, 

Conclusion: 

• The more solid vour bond base, the 
more successful your stock investment 
The more profitable it is, the more risk 
you can take in investing in stocks. 

• Stock speculations may even be 
supported with credit, as long as your 
bond portfolio can cover the financing 
and the interest payments, while at the 
same time guarantee redemption. 

• You can survive anv bearish stock 
market, even a crash, and in addition 

reman completely empowered to act as 
you desire. The crash or 1987 and the 
months following proved this to be true. 

The successful! strategy for the 1990’s is. 
as the Asset Mix approach shows, a 
question of what world marke ts have to 
offer at this time and what can be accom- 
plished in view of their potential. We 
firmly believe that the Asset Mix 
method we outlined above is the most 
intelligent strategy for these times and 
that it will give you solid annual returns 
with additional room for speculations. 

If vou like more information and are 
interested in our PublicatioiLPleaseJgl 
out the coupon and send jt to us. 


US investment Report 

I would like to see a current issue of your newsletter. Please send me two free copies of 
_ _ US INVESTMENT REPORT along with a subscription form, 

y L 1 W I understand that there is no obligation. 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


arr 23/09/89. 


Please send to: HABER SEC„ 445 5th Av. <dep.23F), New York, NY - 10016, USA 
Or contact us directly at US INVESTMENT REPORT; USA - (212) 517-3273 
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Banters Trust Sets Bond Issue 

Sale Would End Separation of Brokerage and Banking 


By Michael Quint 

Sew York Times Sen. tee 

Mfgng quick use of new powers 
gamed by the Federal Revive Board, BanJcere Tnisr 
Co. has announced plans to handle the sale of a new 
issue of junk bonds, thus becoming the first banian* 
company to manage a public sale of corporate bonds 
The financing, described in documents filed -with 
the Securities and Exc h a nge Commission, is a ma jor 
step m the unraveling of the Glass-Steagall Act, which 
for more than SO years has separated the Uncommer- 
cial b anking business from the securities brokerase 
business. ^ 

The separation of banking from the securities busi- 
ness, pan of the flurry of legislation that created the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and federal de- 
posit insurance, was spurred by the discovery that 
during the strong stock market of the 1920s, many 
banks had sold corporate securities at inflated prices 
and used the proceeds to repay bank franc 
The Federal Reserve Board, over the objections of 
Wall Street securities firms, gave banking companies a 
green light to sell new corporate bond issues to the 
public in July. That board had approved the new 
activity in principle in January- 
To be sure that banks do not use federally insured 
deposits to finance risky ventures in the securities 
markets, the Fed requires that the new activities be 
handled through separately financed 
which may not borrow from the bank. 

In addition, the Fed imposed rules against the 
sharing of information between officials of the securi- 
ties affiliates and commercial bank loan officers. 

The proposed bond issue — S150 million of seven- 
year securities for Morningstar Foods Inc., a Dallas 
maker and distributor of dairy products — is an 
example of how bankers say their lending experience 
can be applied to the sale and trading of the high-risk, 
high-yield securities known as junk bonds. 

Bankers Trust, one of the most active banks in 


lending Tor corporate takeovers. lenL SSO million to 
help a group of Texas investors buy Morningstar from 
Southland Corp. in 1988 . 

That loan was repaid with money from a separate 
issue of junk bonds sold by Fust Boston Corp. But a 
venture capital unit of Bankers Trust kept 4.9 percent 
of Momingstar's voting stock and more than 20 per- 
cent of all its stock. 

“With our very close relationship and their suture 
in the securities market they are very qualified." said 
Tracy L. Knoll, chief finan cial officer at Morningstar. 

"Bankers is very strong in Japan, and a lot of paper 
of this type is bought by Japanese." 

Plans for the financing come when the 5200 billion 
junk bond market is unsettled. 

Prices for many issues have tumbled in recent weeks 
as investors, worried about the ability of many compa- 
nies to repay their debts, have sought to sell junk 
bonds and reinvest in higher-grade securities. As a 
result securities dealers have had to delay the sale of 
several new issues. 

“If this does not scare the Federal Reserve, it will 
certainly scare Congress," said William J. Fitzpatrick, 
general counsel at the Se cu rities Industry Assocatkm. 

“Having just rescued the savings and loan industry, 
I don't think Congress wants to see the banking 
industry involved in such risky businesses." 

The association has fought the expansion of bank- 
ing companies into the securities markets. Contending 
that such a move violates the intent of the Glass- 
Steagall Act, the association has filed an appeal of the 
Fed's decision with a federal court in Washington. 

“We recognize that the market is a bit unsettled 
right now." said Gerald Rose nf eld, managing director 
at BT Securities. 

**71115 is just a filing with the SEC. The actual sale of 
the securities could be. several weeks or months away.” 

BT Securities, the Bankers Trust unit handling the 
sale, expects to earn fees of $4.5 million to S5.25 
milli on 


l/.S. Seeking 
Moratorium on 
Poland 9 s Debt 

The Associated Press 

ZURICH — Western aid to 
Poland could include a mora- 
torium oo interest payments 
of S26 bzUios in debt held by 
the country’s official creditors. 
Commerce Secretary Robert 
A Mosbacher of the United 
States said Friday. 

“I think we're going to see 
some help,” Mr. Mosbacher 
said at the Swiss- American 
Chamber of Commerce. “I 
think well probably end up' 
giving Poland a moratorium 
on interest payments.” 

Asked to clarify, be said: 
Tm speaking about the pub- 
lic debt. Tm not dealing with 
the private debt." 

Mr. Mosbacher, speaking 
after a trip including stops in 
Poland and Hungary, said the 
moratorium idea was a per- 
sonal view. 


IMF: Economic Trend Said Sound contracts! C whiei 


(Continued from page 1) 
coordinate economic policies, the 
senior U.S. official said. 

The group had had considerable 
success in improving the perfor- 
mance of the world economy, in 
adjusting economic imbalances 
and maintainin g “reasonably sta- 
ble exchange markets." the official 
added. 

At the same time, they had man- 
aged to sustain international 
growth and contain inflation. 

Mr. Ruding said the major cen- 
tral banks had “done a good job” in 
controlling inflation by tightening 
monetary policies in recent 
months. With inflation now taper- 
ing off. there was no need for any 
further increase in West European 
interest rates, particularly in West 
Germany, he said. 

In some countries inflation was 
still too high, but there were no 
longer expectations that it would 
continue rising. The interim com- 
mittee “wifi probably say we have 
had the worst of it." Mr. Ruding 
told reporters. 

But while senior financial leaders 
were optimistic, if not “compla- 


cent" about the world economy, 
Mr. Ruding said there could be 
friction if they did not make pro- 
gress on one of the major issues 
facing them in the next few days — 
proposals to increase the resources 
of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr. Ruding took issue with 
Washington’s view that no immedi- 
ate action is necessary to increase 
national contributions to the IMF 
because the fund currently has 
enough liquidity. “That’s not the 
point,” he said 

In assessing the fund’s resources, 
the members must look at the situa- 
tion two years from now. when the 
it could have disbursed “very sig- 
nificant amounts” to support the 
debt reduction strategy advocated 
by Nicholas F. Brady, the U.S. 
Treasury Secretary. Mr. Ruding 
said. 

The final outcome was likely to 
be an increase of between 50 per- 
cehl and 67 percent in the fund's 
resources, currently worth S 120 bil- 
lion. or less than tite doubling the 
fund itself is seeking. Mr. Ruding 
said 


FERRANTI: 

An Object Lesson 

(Continued from first finance page) 

deeply because they did not think 
the investigation was unusual. 

Analysts spoke about the Fer- 
ranti case on the condition that 
they not be identified 

“The obvious lesson in the Fer- 
ranti case has to be that if you’re 
acquiring a company where you 
can't get direct access 10 records, in 
this case where a proxy board over- 
sees the U.S. business, you can nm 
into trouble.” one analyst at a Lon- 
don brokerage said 

The Pentagon, seeking to curb 
leakage erf classified information, 
has established a system of “proxy 
boards.” or groupings of approved 
nonexecutive directors, at UB de- 
fense contractors that have foreign- 
based parents or have their shares 
listed abroad The latter case ap- 
plied to ISC, which acquired a list- 
ing on the London stoat market in 

Proxy boards are intended to 
keep wraps on such matters as the 
identify of overseas customers en- 
gaged in sensitive contracts. 

“The real lesson of this episode," 
the analyst continued *5s that it 
was made extremely dear to Fer- 
ranti at time of the merger that ISC 
might not be a suitable partner.” 

Ferranti had said at the time of 
the merger that its move with ISC 
had been under discussion for 
nearly a year. 

“Quite a number of brokers' cir- 
culars said at the time that ISC was 
a difficult company to get to . 
know,” he said ‘'it was noted that 
ISC went for a listing in London to 
avoid disclosing details of major 
contracts, which they would have 
to have disclosed in the United 
States.” 

Regardless of the furore shape 
the company assumes, the analyst 
continued perhaps a division of 
some larger British or other Euro- 
pean defense conglomerate, “you 
can be sure that there will be a 
substantial change m Ferranti’s 
managem ent board” He added 
“Sir Derek may well survive.” Sr 
Derek AI un-Jones is Ferranti's 
chairman. 

Sir Derek said recently that his 
company had pursued standard av- 
enues of preparation in its pro- 
posed merger with ISC. relying tm 
ISCs bocks as audited by Peat 
Marwick & Co. 

Mr. O'Neill, the Labor spokes- 
man, said: “the British government 
doesn't recognize that defense pro- 
curement is a major element of 
manufacturing which requires 
planning and proper industrial 
strategy. The hands-off approach 
the government took when Ferranti 
and ISC merged meant that there 
was insufficient monitoring.” 

Future cross-border agreements, 
he said “cannot be left to the 
whims of market forces." 


ANNOUNCING 


the next in a series of ali-advertising features 
in The New York Times focusing on 
the European Community’s move to a frontier-free market. 
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THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY • GREECE • SPAIN 

It will appear in the Business Day section of The New York Times 
—y in December, 1989 

A he first in the “Europe: Horizon 1992" series appeared in the Business 
Day section in December, 1988. Each June and December through 1992, 
The New York Times will publish features updating the European Com- 
munity’s progress toward its historic goal, analyzing such key questions as 
monetary integration, labor legislation, airline deregulation and those 
centering on banking and financial services. 

As part of the Business Day section of The New York Times, these 
features will reach highly interested business, financial and government 
leaders throughout the U.S. One indication of the quality of The New 
York Times readership: 

Readers of The New York Times enjoy the highest median household 
income among readers of the more than 100 U.S . publications surveyed in 
the authoritative SMRB Study (1988) — which includes The Wall Street 
Journal and other leading business publications. 


For more information on the next feature, or reservations , call: 

Basil Bic knell. Director Nick Di Giovanni. Group Manager Peter Irby. European Manager 

International Advertising International Advertising Advertising & Marketing 

Paris, France ~ New York. NY. USA London. England 

Phone: (33-1 1 4266-3749 Phone: (212) 556-1585 Phone: (44-1 ) 353 2174/3472 

Or one of the following European Community advertising representatives of The New York Times: 

Belgium. Luxembourg. Netherlands 'Arthur Maixner. Italy- Daniels Blei, Milan. < SWKI.MB. 

Brussels. i32-2i A43-I914. Portugal' Roberm Finh Alves. Lisbon <35-1 * SX7-XJ4 

Denmark/ Finn Lsdohl. £. M . Klubien. Copenhagen. Spain/ Alfredo Umlaut! . Madrid. 1 34-1 1 455-24*1. 

/45-1 1 424-32?. United Kingdom. Ireland' Tuny BeeMon. London. <44-1 1 834 5566. 

France/Eveiyn Lechcnc. Paris f 33-1 > 450U 6608 . West Germans .-Just- Andreas Rogge . Dussddorf. 1 49-2 1 1 > 573026. 

Greece' Svnuron TsomoLco. Alhen» (30-1 1 363-6407 
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Tobies include the notlonwldepriees 
up to me dosliw onWcdl Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 






Jaguar Stock Continues Strong Rise 

{ r LOND ON (R entes) — The share price of Jaguar PLC oa Friday 

atraaea lecoit strong gams, xiring another 33 peoee (52 ceits) to 581 for 

a 179 pence gain on me week. The rise was faded fey speculation that a 
nvdmay shortly emerge to challenge Ford Motor Ca’s expressed 
m vestment interest. 

Stock exchangedestes said there was a growing feefing that the British 
government would not be advene to revoking its “golden share* in 

Jagw. g»calati£m cm possiWe hidden for Jaguar has now widened to 

mdude European, U.S. and Japanese carmakers. 

Jaguar said that its board met Friday and decided that the Fend 


Chrysler Selling a 45% Stake 
In Mitsubishi for $592 Million 


Conpihdfy Our Staff From Duptacha 


DETROIT — Chrysler Crap., 
which is in the midst of a $1 tafiioa 


cost- 



program, on Friday 
fit was selling 45 percent 
of its share in the Japanese auto- 
maker Mitsubishi Motors Corp. for 
$592nriffion. 


The U5. company said it would 


independence, 


realize an after-tax profit of about 
33ashare 


Acquisitions Boost Skandia Profits 






A ' STOCKHOLM (Renters) — The Sovctosh insurance group Focsalcr- 
ings AB Skandia on Friday reported first-half operating profits of Ij 02 
kronor (SI 54.9 rnffikm) and said die results were boosted bytheconsoli- 
dfltkaof Skandia fattCTati OPAl aid the Norwegian iraaira nee firm 
Both firms were acquired in late 1988. 

- The company gave no comparison with the cm-n-<pomw period in 
1988. Stamms reposted eight-maoth profits at 591 mfflion kronor last 
year. 


Ladbroke Buys 45 Grand Met Shops 


LONDON (AFP) — Ladbroke Group PLC, the British betting, hotels 
and leisure group, has bought 45 London betting slums from rival Grand 
Metropolitan PLC for £26 million ($41 nuffionX Ladbroke said Friday. 
•• The deal follows Grand Mefs two weeks ago to sell all its 

1 ,650 betring outlets trading under the names of Mecca and William HtQ 
to the Brent Walker group for £685 ™ninw_ That acquisition j 
Brent Walker into second place in die Briti sh betting industry, 
Ladbroke. 


S310 million, or S1J3 a share, from 
the sale to 25 Japanese financial 
institutions. The mcceywffl go into 
Chrysler’s general fund. 

“The fact is we didn't need it to 
meet the s&ort-texm cash n ee ds of 
implementing our triflion-doHsx 
cost cutting program,* said Ghrys- 
ler’s chief financial officer, Robert 
KfiDer. 

Some analysts disagreed, attrib- 
uting the move to Guysler’s need 
for rands to cope with its weaken- 
ing domestic msricet and decKmng 
profitability. 

“I dunk it means that Chrysler 
seeds the money," said Steve Ush- 
er, industry analyst at IQeinwort 
Benson International Inc. “I don’t 
think thertfs much more to it.” 

The chairman of Chrysler, L w » r 


A lacocca, earlier announced a 
program that would reduce 2J00 
white-collar jobs, or about 8 per- 
cent of the salaried work force. 

The move will reduce Chryskx’s 
equity in Mitsubishi to 12.1 percent 
from 21 .8 percent. Despite me sale, 
the U.S. automaker remains the 
second-largest shareholder in Mit- 
subishi. The top shareholder is Mit- 
subishi Heavy Industries LtiL, 
which holds a 28.4 percent stake. 

Analysts in Tokyo sad they did 
not expect nugor changes in (he 
relationship between Mitsubishi 
and Chrysler as a result of the sale. 

“The relationship will probably 
not change." said a Japanese ana- 
lyst. “Mitsubishi is too important 
to Chrysler for its own domestic 
strategy." 


continued w ao up year after year,” 

Mr. Miller said on Friday, explain- 
ing the sale. “The dividend flow 
was very low and it wasn't contrib- 
uting as much.” He said funds frexn 
the rak would help fund a five-year 
product-development program, 
meet pension obligations and pro- 
vide more capital for a stock repur- 
chase plan. 

“This will just give us an ad ded 
bit of balance-sheet strength for 
those purposes," be said. 

“This has tuned out to be a very 


good investment," he added. “By 
part/* 


Chrysler and Mitsubishi are in- 
volved in fl 


the joint 

v e n t u r e called Dia mond- Star Mo- 
tors Corp. in Normal, Illinois, 
where Plymouth Lasers, Mitsubishi 
Eclipses and Eagle Talons are man- 
ufactured. Mitsubishi »lf> supplies 
more than 500,000 V-6 engines to 
Chiyskr a year. 

“The Tokyo Stock Exchange has 


selling, we don’t think the 
over by any means." 

“Our relationship with Mitsubi- 
shi Motors Carp- remains as swag 
as ever and is a critical dement at 
our future plans,” Mr. lacocca said 
in a news release. 

In 1971, Chrysler bought into 
Mitsubishi, which at the time was a 
privately held company. 

Since then, Chrysler has been on a 
fiftnnrinl niDer COSStCT. The U,S 
government guaranteed 1 n»m* dur- 
ing the late 1970s that the firm even- 
tually paid off seven years early. 

(AP, Reuters) 




BNL Suspends 9 Atlanta Executives 


*• 


,1 f* 


■! 


V- ROME (Renters) — Banca Nazkmale dd Lavcro, at the center of a 
scandal over $3 billion in unauthorized credits to Iraq, has wy qwuk ri 
nine executives atita branch m Atlanta wfaoc tlw» frvmg mrp aramgwt a 
BNL spokesman said Friday. 

. The suspensions follow the dismissal of Christopher Drogoul, who was 
until last month director of the Atlanta office and who the bonk las said 
was responsible fen 1 o r gani zing the credits. BNL’s president and director- 
general resigned earlier this month over the affair . 

• BNL has said the loans were arranged without the knowledge of either 
its New York or Rome management. On Thursday, dm Italian state 
insurer Istituto Nazkmale defle Aasicarazkme; tor it was 

making an emergency 1.2 trilfirtn hre (5800 m3&m) subordinated l oa n to 
BNL to bolster the waft assets and enable it to meet Icnding-to-asset 
ratio requirements. 




Elliott Group I firing Shares in Elders 


- .MELBOURNE (Reuters) — Significant numbers of AiwriiriMm in 
Elders IXL Ltd. moved Friday to accept a takeover offer of 3 Australian 
.dnllara(CL33) a share fm tn d l ff eliairmunTnhn'FlH iiM imd flMgiraBfMt after 


I a S percent fall in net profit 

85 billion traded on Ft 


More than 60 milHon shares of Eld era’s lJfl 
the day after the brewing and investment grotto reported an annual j 
fall to 653.26 million despite a IS percent rise m turnover to 17,65 T 
dollars.' 


HK Land’s Net 
Increases 43% 


Return 

HONG KONG — Hong- 
kong Land Holdings Ltd, the 
territory’s biggest commercial 
landlord, reported Friday that 
net income in the half ended 
Jtme 30 jumped 43.1 percent, 
to 767 mafionHong Kong dol- 
lars ($983 nrifik m). from 536 
rniTHnn dollars in toe year-ear- 
fierperiod. 

The results, boosted by ris- 
ing office rents, were well 
above analysts* forecasts. 
Hongkong Land's stock mice 
rose Friday to 835 dollars 
from 8.30 datbus in reaction to 
the report. 

The company also reported 
that sales rose 42 percent, to 
1.03 bOEon dollars, from 726 
mill i nn a year earlier. 


Ferruzzi Fears 
$100 Million 
Trading Loss 


Roam 

MILAN — Gnrppo Fer- 
ruzzi, the Italian agribusiness 
giant, said Friday that it could 
suffer losses of up to 5100 mfl- 
lion from its commodity trad- 
ing business this year. 

Fenuzzi made the disclo- 
sure in response to an Italian 


press repeal that the group's 
could have 


trading activities 
losses of about $200 million. 

Ferruzzi added that the 
losses mainly affected the par- 
ent company, Ferruzzi Finaa- 
ziaria SpA. A Ferr uzzi source 
said that most of toe losses 
came from the group’s soy- 


bean trading business. 
In July, toe < 


Chicago Board 
of Trade' issued an emergency 
order forcing large holders of 
soybean futures contracts to 
reduce (heir positions. The 
board said it took toe action to 
counter an alleged attempt to 
corner the market. Fenuzzi 
denied any wrongdoing, but 
admitted it had been accumu- 
lating soybean contracts over 
several months to support pro- 
cessing and export "WS 


UAL Buyout Expected 
To Bring Loss in 1990 


Return 

WASHINGTON— UAL Corp., 
the parent of United Airlines, is 
expected to report a S326 millio n 
net loss for 1990 because of toe 
S6.75 billion buyout of toe i 


ny, n 

They 


Miyoui 

finanrial advisers said Fri 


income should reach 5734 million, 
while operating income would rise 
to SI 39 billion. 

Regarding the financing, toe SEC 
filing said that Citibank had com- 
mitted $2 billion and Chase Man- 
hattan Corp. SI biDiou for toe the 


They said UAL would return to buyout. The banks said they would 
profitability in 1992 try to raise an additional $4.2 bDltoa 


The estimates came in a fifing for toe deal, which is expected to 
with toe Securities and Exchange cost a total of $9.45 Whoa. 
Comm i s sion that outlined details Meanwhile, Salomon Bros, 
of the finan c ing of toe buyout by Holding Co. said it would bridge 
United* pilots and management financing for toe pilots' $200 mil- 


aod British Airways PLC 

The projections were based on 
information provided by UAL 
management and prepared by La- 
zard Freres & Sou s and Salomon 
Inc. fra toe group seeking UAL, 
Airline Acquisition Crap. 

The 1990 projections assumed a 
load factor of 66.7 percent, avail- 
able seat miles of 1 143 million and 
passenger revenue notes of 9.7 mil- 
lion. Debt repayments, toe advisers 
said, would absorb SI 24 billion of 
cash flow for the year. 

They said the company should 
return to profitability by 1992, 
when it would see S13 million in net 
income and $934 million in operat- 
ing income. By 1995. they said, net 


lion ponton of toe deal. 

_ British Airways said its $750 mil- 
lion offer fra 15 percent of UAL 
would be funded with $250 milli on 
in nonconvertible preferred stock 
that would not offer dividends, 
$200 million in 13 percent pre- 
ferred stock and $300 millio n in 18 
percent preferred stock. 


Mitsukoshi 
To Lift Stake 
In Tiffany 


UIC Acquires a 13% Stake in Singapore Land 


Reuters 

SINGAPORE — United Industrial Corp., 
the fast-growing conglomerate, has acquired a 
13 percent stake m Singapore Land Ltd, using 
seme of toe cash it earned from a prime proper- 
ty deal oo Thursday to fond toe purchase. 

UIC said Friday h spent 281 million Singa- 
pore dollars ($142 nriffion) to buy 1533 nriHion 
dares in Singapore Land in a swift overnight 
deaL II also bought 421 mflfion Singapore Land 
wnuft uT/lMnato and HWaBjacf 
toe group’s loan stocks at 98 cents each. 


after 


Prop e rty-related shares surged on Thursday 
ter UIC unnmnwH an agreement to tfH a 


shopping and office complex in Singapore, The 
Paragon, and an adjoining vacant ate, to Ja- 
pan’s Sogo Group, owned by Sogp Co., for 690 
million dollars. 

The Friday deal makes UIC toe second- 
largest shareholder in Singapore Land, which is 
Singapore's biggest property group. 

UICs chairman is Lee Kim Yew. the younger 
brother of Prim: Minister Lee Knan Yew. 


UIC said h intends to finance the purchase of 
Singapore Land shares by a bridging loan to be 
refinanced with proceeds from the Paragon sale. 

Stock analysts said the Paragon deal, yielding 
a gain Of 314 nrallinn ddBaiS, win tmiV* 

UIC one of the richest firms in Singapore. 

“UIC is now a much bigger company in 
terms of its assets even after the acquisition of 
Singland shares,” said Lim Kok Arm, a proper- 
ty stock analyst at Merrill Lynch (Singapore). 

“The company’s assets now exceed 1 billion 

dollars, which mak^S W capab l e making giant 

corporate moves.” Assets stood at about 545 
miffi on dollars at the end of 1988. 

The Singapore Land stake wffl boost UICs 
share price to about 3 dollars in the immediate 
future, analysts said. 

The analysts discounted the latest UIC re- 
sults. which showed the company’s net profit in 
the half ended June 30 feflol percent, to 2.04 
million dollars. Sales fell to 157.04 million dol- 
lars, from 21330 million dollars. 

“Tbe drop in profit was due to heavy interest 


an 


expenses incurred in various land deals, 
analyst said. 

UIC said tbe acquisition of toe Singapore 
Land stake is in line with i 


By Kurt Eichenwald 

■Vnr 1'orit Times Smirr 

NEW YORK — Tiffany ft Co. 
the jewdry maker whose fine prod- 
ucts are status symbols around the 
world, has said Mitsukoshi Ltd, 
one of Japan's leading department 
store chains, would raise its stake in 


Land stake is m lme with its corporate strategy toe company to 13 percent, 
of mai n t a i nin g property investment and devd- Mitsukoshi is toe largest distrib- 
opment as a core business of tbe group. 


“The company’s aggressive and swift trading 
style enraged after toe entry of Indonesian 
businessman Od Hong Leong into the compa- 
ny in 1981 as its president," an analyst said 
’ UICs assets were estimated then at just 35 

wiilBnn 

Much of tbe company's profit since then has 
come from the sale of properties and compa- 
nies, both inride and outride Singapore. 

“Die company is known for its unsentimen- 
tal attachment t o its assets," the analyst said 
“It believes one must scQ if the mice is good 
and buy if the offer is attractive." 

In 1988 and 1989, UIC spent about 400 
million dollars to buy several properties in 
Singapore, the largest being the Paragon com- 
plex at a cost of 280 tmTHnn dollars. 
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MCDONALD’S: Fast-Food Company Tests McPizza 

(Continued from fast finance page) 


fisher of the trade ioornal Pizza 
Today. 

Even creating a fast-food pizza 
was a major technical obstacle for 
the company. 

Several yearn of work by Mc- 
Donald's equipmem-devdopinent 
engineers at toe company’s head* 
quarters in Oak Brook, Qfinois. 
produced a patented oven that 
bakes a pizza in five and a half 


minutes with superheated air. 

Since July, McDonald's has been 
test marketing its version of pizza 
at 24 of its stores is and around 
Evansville, Indiana. 

If McDonald's, which with 8,014 
outlets is the largest fast-food com- 
pany in America, decides to go na- 
tional with toe new product, hardly 
a pica parlor in the country will be 
safe from the competition. 

“Every place you see a McDon- 
ald’s pizza, you rc gang to see a 
war " said Jade Levy, president of 
Jack Levy & Associates, a Chicago 
firm that handles advertising fra 
Pizza Hot in toe Midwest. 

In teems of sales, Pizza Hut, a 
division of Pepsioo Inc* is toe na- 
tion’s largest pizza chain, with 
<vKX) domestic outlets, while Dom- 
ino’s is second, with 4,800 outlets. 

In a sign of the competition to 
come, Pizza Hut recent unleashed a 
prime-time television ad campaign, 
in toe Evansville area ridiculing 
McDonald’s pizza dough as 
“McFrcaen." 


$143 hGfian a year earlier. Net in- 
come in 1988 was a record $646 
million, up 18 percent from $549 

mfllin n. 

For the six months ended June 
30, McDonald’s sales were up 7 
percent from the period a year ear- 
lier, and net income was up 11 
percent. 

But McDonald’s stiD needs l»lp 
in its dinner business. 

‘They’ve been disappointed with 
their sales at tbe dinner hour for tbe 
past decade,” said Joseph J. Doyle, 
an analyst with Smith Barney, Har- 
ris Upbam & Co. 

A McDonald’s spokesman, 
Qwif Ebeting, admitt ed that “din- 
ner is (be time af day when we have 
the greatest additional capacity." 

In toe Evansville area test, pizzas 


axe not available for lunch. They go 
on sale starting at 4:00 P.M. 

McDonald’s also is testing an- 
other dinner item, fried chicken, on 
a limited basis in Texas. But com- 
pany officials said fried chicken 
was not being contemplated . 

At Pizza Hut and Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, another PepsiCo 
subsidiary, the bulk of sales come 
in toe evening, said Rebecca Bar- 
field, an analyst at First Boston. 

“We’re not wedded to only con- 
sidering pizza as a dinnertime 
product, bat that is our current 
thinking" she said. 

An increase in dinner volume 
could be highly lucrative for Mc- 
Donald’s, Ms. Barfield added. A 
typical McDonald's outlet averages 
$1.6 million a year in sales. 


utor of Tiffany products in Japan, 
and it sells them in Hong Kong and 
Hawaii as weft. On Thursday, it 
said it would buy 10 percent of 
Tiffany for $93 million, increasing 
its stake from 3 percent. 

In toe fiscal year that ended Jan. 
31, Mitsukoshi bought about $26 
million of merchandise from Tiffa- 
ny, which had worldwide net sales 
of more than $290 nrillkm. 

W illiam R. Chaney, rhamnan of 
Tiffany, implied that the invest- 
ment by Mitsukoshi would not 
bring a change his company’s over- 
all operations. 

He said that the stake “strength- 
ens and confirms toe community of 
interest which our two companies 
have shared since 1970." 

Experts on Japanese business 
said the stronger tie with Tiffany 
would likely produce great benefits 
fra Mitsukoshi 

Mitsukoshi operates 19 depart- 
ment stores in Japan. Its interests 
also indude mail-order sales, inte- 
rior design and contracting, and 
travel and restaurant businesses. 

The company had sales of $5.6 
trillion in its most recent fiscal year. 
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McDonald’s also is advertising 
heavily, emphasizing speedy ser- 
vice for pizza orders. 

While McDonald’s is playing 
down the significance of the pizza 
test, the introduction of new menu 
items has been critical to the com- 
pany’s growth in recent years. 

The company’s 1988 annual re- 
port said the introduction of salads 
m 1987 and growth in breakfast 
sales were important dements in 
helping it achieve its 23d consecu- 
tive year of record sales. 

Last year. McDonald's had $16 
billion in sales, up 12 parent from 
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Banters Trust Sets Bond Issue 

Sale Would End Separation of Brokerage and Banking 


By Michael Quint 

Sew York Times Sen. tee 

Mfgng quick use of new powers 
gamed by the Federal Revive Board, BanJcere Tnisr 
Co. has announced plans to handle the sale of a new 
issue of junk bonds, thus becoming the first banian* 
company to manage a public sale of corporate bonds 
The financing, described in documents filed -with 
the Securities and Exc h a nge Commission, is a ma jor 
step m the unraveling of the Glass-Steagall Act, which 
for more than SO years has separated the Uncommer- 
cial b anking business from the securities brokerase 
business. ^ 

The separation of banking from the securities busi- 
ness, pan of the flurry of legislation that created the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and federal de- 
posit insurance, was spurred by the discovery that 
during the strong stock market of the 1920s, many 
banks had sold corporate securities at inflated prices 
and used the proceeds to repay bank franc 
The Federal Reserve Board, over the objections of 
Wall Street securities firms, gave banking companies a 
green light to sell new corporate bond issues to the 
public in July. That board had approved the new 
activity in principle in January- 
To be sure that banks do not use federally insured 
deposits to finance risky ventures in the securities 
markets, the Fed requires that the new activities be 
handled through separately financed 
which may not borrow from the bank. 

In addition, the Fed imposed rules against the 
sharing of information between officials of the securi- 
ties affiliates and commercial bank loan officers. 

The proposed bond issue — S150 million of seven- 
year securities for Morningstar Foods Inc., a Dallas 
maker and distributor of dairy products — is an 
example of how bankers say their lending experience 
can be applied to the sale and trading of the high-risk, 
high-yield securities known as junk bonds. 

Bankers Trust, one of the most active banks in 


lending Tor corporate takeovers. lenL SSO million to 
help a group of Texas investors buy Morningstar from 
Southland Corp. in 1988 . 

That loan was repaid with money from a separate 
issue of junk bonds sold by Fust Boston Corp. But a 
venture capital unit of Bankers Trust kept 4.9 percent 
of Momingstar's voting stock and more than 20 per- 
cent of all its stock. 

“With our very close relationship and their suture 
in the securities market they are very qualified." said 
Tracy L. Knoll, chief finan cial officer at Morningstar. 

"Bankers is very strong in Japan, and a lot of paper 
of this type is bought by Japanese." 

Plans for the financing come when the 5200 billion 
junk bond market is unsettled. 

Prices for many issues have tumbled in recent weeks 
as investors, worried about the ability of many compa- 
nies to repay their debts, have sought to sell junk 
bonds and reinvest in higher-grade securities. As a 
result securities dealers have had to delay the sale of 
several new issues. 

“If this does not scare the Federal Reserve, it will 
certainly scare Congress," said William J. Fitzpatrick, 
general counsel at the Se cu rities Industry Assocatkm. 

“Having just rescued the savings and loan industry, 
I don't think Congress wants to see the banking 
industry involved in such risky businesses." 

The association has fought the expansion of bank- 
ing companies into the securities markets. Contending 
that such a move violates the intent of the Glass- 
Steagall Act, the association has filed an appeal of the 
Fed's decision with a federal court in Washington. 

“We recognize that the market is a bit unsettled 
right now." said Gerald Rose nf eld, managing director 
at BT Securities. 

**71115 is just a filing with the SEC. The actual sale of 
the securities could be. several weeks or months away.” 

BT Securities, the Bankers Trust unit handling the 
sale, expects to earn fees of $4.5 million to S5.25 
milli on 


l/.S. Seeking 
Moratorium on 
Poland 9 s Debt 

The Associated Press 

ZURICH — Western aid to 
Poland could include a mora- 
torium oo interest payments 
of S26 bzUios in debt held by 
the country’s official creditors. 
Commerce Secretary Robert 
A Mosbacher of the United 
States said Friday. 

“I think we're going to see 
some help,” Mr. Mosbacher 
said at the Swiss- American 
Chamber of Commerce. “I 
think well probably end up' 
giving Poland a moratorium 
on interest payments.” 

Asked to clarify, be said: 
Tm speaking about the pub- 
lic debt. Tm not dealing with 
the private debt." 

Mr. Mosbacher, speaking 
after a trip including stops in 
Poland and Hungary, said the 
moratorium idea was a per- 
sonal view. 


IMF: Economic Trend Said Sound contracts! C whiei 


(Continued from page 1) 
coordinate economic policies, the 
senior U.S. official said. 

The group had had considerable 
success in improving the perfor- 
mance of the world economy, in 
adjusting economic imbalances 
and maintainin g “reasonably sta- 
ble exchange markets." the official 
added. 

At the same time, they had man- 
aged to sustain international 
growth and contain inflation. 

Mr. Ruding said the major cen- 
tral banks had “done a good job” in 
controlling inflation by tightening 
monetary policies in recent 
months. With inflation now taper- 
ing off. there was no need for any 
further increase in West European 
interest rates, particularly in West 
Germany, he said. 

In some countries inflation was 
still too high, but there were no 
longer expectations that it would 
continue rising. The interim com- 
mittee “wifi probably say we have 
had the worst of it." Mr. Ruding 
told reporters. 

But while senior financial leaders 
were optimistic, if not “compla- 


cent" about the world economy, 
Mr. Ruding said there could be 
friction if they did not make pro- 
gress on one of the major issues 
facing them in the next few days — 
proposals to increase the resources 
of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr. Ruding took issue with 
Washington’s view that no immedi- 
ate action is necessary to increase 
national contributions to the IMF 
because the fund currently has 
enough liquidity. “That’s not the 
point,” he said 

In assessing the fund’s resources, 
the members must look at the situa- 
tion two years from now. when the 
it could have disbursed “very sig- 
nificant amounts” to support the 
debt reduction strategy advocated 
by Nicholas F. Brady, the U.S. 
Treasury Secretary. Mr. Ruding 
said. 

The final outcome was likely to 
be an increase of between 50 per- 
cehl and 67 percent in the fund's 
resources, currently worth S 120 bil- 
lion. or less than tite doubling the 
fund itself is seeking. Mr. Ruding 
said 


FERRANTI: 

An Object Lesson 

(Continued from first finance page) 

deeply because they did not think 
the investigation was unusual. 

Analysts spoke about the Fer- 
ranti case on the condition that 
they not be identified 

“The obvious lesson in the Fer- 
ranti case has to be that if you’re 
acquiring a company where you 
can't get direct access 10 records, in 
this case where a proxy board over- 
sees the U.S. business, you can nm 
into trouble.” one analyst at a Lon- 
don brokerage said 

The Pentagon, seeking to curb 
leakage erf classified information, 
has established a system of “proxy 
boards.” or groupings of approved 
nonexecutive directors, at UB de- 
fense contractors that have foreign- 
based parents or have their shares 
listed abroad The latter case ap- 
plied to ISC, which acquired a list- 
ing on the London stoat market in 

Proxy boards are intended to 
keep wraps on such matters as the 
identify of overseas customers en- 
gaged in sensitive contracts. 

“The real lesson of this episode," 
the analyst continued *5s that it 
was made extremely dear to Fer- 
ranti at time of the merger that ISC 
might not be a suitable partner.” 

Ferranti had said at the time of 
the merger that its move with ISC 
had been under discussion for 
nearly a year. 

“Quite a number of brokers' cir- 
culars said at the time that ISC was 
a difficult company to get to . 
know,” he said ‘'it was noted that 
ISC went for a listing in London to 
avoid disclosing details of major 
contracts, which they would have 
to have disclosed in the United 
States.” 

Regardless of the furore shape 
the company assumes, the analyst 
continued perhaps a division of 
some larger British or other Euro- 
pean defense conglomerate, “you 
can be sure that there will be a 
substantial change m Ferranti’s 
managem ent board” He added 
“Sir Derek may well survive.” Sr 
Derek AI un-Jones is Ferranti's 
chairman. 

Sir Derek said recently that his 
company had pursued standard av- 
enues of preparation in its pro- 
posed merger with ISC. relying tm 
ISCs bocks as audited by Peat 
Marwick & Co. 

Mr. O'Neill, the Labor spokes- 
man, said: “the British government 
doesn't recognize that defense pro- 
curement is a major element of 
manufacturing which requires 
planning and proper industrial 
strategy. The hands-off approach 
the government took when Ferranti 
and ISC merged meant that there 
was insufficient monitoring.” 

Future cross-border agreements, 
he said “cannot be left to the 
whims of market forces." 


ANNOUNCING 


the next in a series of ali-advertising features 
in The New York Times focusing on 
the European Community’s move to a frontier-free market. 
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It will appear in the Business Day section of The New York Times 
—y in December, 1989 

A he first in the “Europe: Horizon 1992" series appeared in the Business 
Day section in December, 1988. Each June and December through 1992, 
The New York Times will publish features updating the European Com- 
munity’s progress toward its historic goal, analyzing such key questions as 
monetary integration, labor legislation, airline deregulation and those 
centering on banking and financial services. 

As part of the Business Day section of The New York Times, these 
features will reach highly interested business, financial and government 
leaders throughout the U.S. One indication of the quality of The New 
York Times readership: 

Readers of The New York Times enjoy the highest median household 
income among readers of the more than 100 U.S . publications surveyed in 
the authoritative SMRB Study (1988) — which includes The Wall Street 
Journal and other leading business publications. 


For more information on the next feature, or reservations , call: 

Basil Bic knell. Director Nick Di Giovanni. Group Manager Peter Irby. European Manager 

International Advertising International Advertising Advertising & Marketing 

Paris, France ~ New York. NY. USA London. England 

Phone: (33-1 1 4266-3749 Phone: (212) 556-1585 Phone: (44-1 ) 353 2174/3472 

Or one of the following European Community advertising representatives of The New York Times: 

Belgium. Luxembourg. Netherlands 'Arthur Maixner. Italy- Daniels Blei, Milan. < SWKI.MB. 

Brussels. i32-2i A43-I914. Portugal' Roberm Finh Alves. Lisbon <35-1 * SX7-XJ4 

Denmark/ Finn Lsdohl. £. M . Klubien. Copenhagen. Spain/ Alfredo Umlaut! . Madrid. 1 34-1 1 455-24*1. 

/45-1 1 424-32?. United Kingdom. Ireland' Tuny BeeMon. London. <44-1 1 834 5566. 

France/Eveiyn Lechcnc. Paris f 33-1 > 450U 6608 . West Germans .-Just- Andreas Rogge . Dussddorf. 1 49-2 1 1 > 573026. 
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Dollar Finishes Firmer Ahead of G-7 Meeting 


Reuters 

NEW YORK —The dollar fin- 
ished firmer Friday in nervous 
trading ahead of the meeting of the 
Group of Seven industrialized 
countries over the weekend. 

Dealers said that trading was 
made choppy by rumors of discreet 
intervention by the U.S. Federal 
Reserve. 

The market generally focused on 
speculation surrounding what sort 
of statement regarding the dollar 
might emerge from the G-7 meet- 
ing. 

Dealers said that if the group 
simply restated the need for curren- 
cy stability, then the dollar could 
go higher starting Monday. 

The Group of Seven comprises 
the United Slates, Japan, West 


London Dollar Rates 
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Germany, France, Italy, Canada 
and Britain. 

The dollar finished at 1.9515 
Deutsche marks, up from 1.9440 
DM on Thursday, and at 145.95 
yen. up from 145.625 yen. 

The British pound fell to 
$1.5720, after $1.5803. 

The U.S. currency dimbed to 
1.6915 Swiss francs, compared with 
1.6838 francs, and 6.5950 French 


francs, compared with 6.5740 
francs. 

If a weak statement emerges from 
the meeting, said David Simmon ds, 
chief treasuiy economist al Midland 
Montagu, then the rise of the dollar 
could only be stemmed by “coordi- 
nated interest-rate rises, or at least 
the threat of than." 

David Cocker, corporate adviser 
at Chemical Bank, said be doubted 
that a noncommittal G-7 statement 
would give the dollar a dramatic 
boost on Monday, and instead send 
it only “slightly higher." 

Earlier in London, the dollar fin- 
ished slightly higher as dealers 
awaited the G-7 meeting. 

The U.S. unit climbed to 1.9475 
DM marks, compared with 1.9437 
DM at the close Thursday, and to 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 


145.75 yen. compared with 145.45 
yen. 

A forecast by Struck Medley In- 
ternational Inc- a Washington- 
based consulting firm, that the 
Group of Sewn is unlikely to agree 
on a major plan for exchange rates 
sent the dollar racing briefly up 
through 1.9500 DM. dealers said. 

The British pound slid to 
$1.5772, from S1.58QQ. 

■ Spending Surges in U.S. 

The UJ>. Commerce Department 
said Friday that consumer spending 
rose 0.9 percent in August, its big- 
gest advance in four months, while 
personal incomes edged up 0.4 per- 
cent for their ninth consecutive ad- 
vance, The Associated Press report- 
ed from Washington. 
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Omnipotent Reeves Revamps His Broncos 


By Thomas George 

Vew York Tima Service 

As vice president and bead coach of the 
Denver Broncos, Dan Reeves carries a big stick. 
It 5 his show, his party. ^ 

Reeves handles the draft. He has the final sav 
on aU trades. He is one of the highest-paid 
coaches m the Nationa l Football LeagueTre* 

NFL PREVIEW 

cently sig nin g a three-year contract extension 
worth an estimated S3 million. 

He has even become involved with Branco 
financial matters at the request of Rat Bowien, 
the team’s owner. 

Most NFL coaches do not enjoy such wide- 
ranging control. 

“Nobody has more control over their own 
destiny than I do,” said Reeves, who is in Ms 
ninth season with the Broncos. 

“With Dan, I don't think he’d be anywhere 
near effective as he is without the authority I’ve 
given him,” Bowien said. 

It worked when Denver made consecutive 
trips to the Super Bowl in 1987 and 1988. It did 
not last season when Denver was 8-8 and failed 
to make the playoffs. 

In victories over the Kansas City Griefs and 
die Buffalo Bills, Reeves’s twm showed two key 
ingredients that had been missing during most 
of his tenure: a suffer defense and a potent 
running game. 

Denver (2-0) will look for more of both 
a ga ins t the Los Angeles Raiders (1-1) on Sun- 
day afternoon in Mile High Stadium. 

Reeves dismissgH his entire defensive staff 
before this season, and maybe it paid off. The 
Bronco defense has allowed only 34 points thus 
far, third best in the league. A consistent run- 
ning attack has long beat a dire need to com- 
plement John Elway. 

The Raiders have allowed 161.5 rushing 
yards a game and 4.8 yards a cany. Three 
defensive starters are questionable: The defen- 
sive end Howie Long nas an ankle injury, the 
linebacker Jerry Robinson has a gram injury 
and the defensive end Scott Davis has a knee 
injury. 

A close finish would not be a surprise. Four 
of the teams' last nine meetings have gone into 
overtime. Oddsmakers have made the Broncos 
6^-point favorites. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

San Francisco (2-0) at Philadelphia (2-0) — 
The Eagles have a chance to ease everyone’s 
lingering doubts — including their own — 
about their truly being Super Bowl contenders. 

The quarterbacks — Joe Montana and Ran- 
dall Cunningham — are off to fast starts. The 
49ers’ secondary, led by Ronnie Lott at safety, 
sees C unning ham 25 a special challenge. The 
Eagles are IVi-point favorites. 

Washington (0-2) at Dallas (0-2) — Here are 
two teams that entered the season with high 
hopes but already have found a variety of ways 
to lose. 

The Redskins air concerned about Gerald 
Riggs, the bruising back who has fumbled three 
times in two games; the last one was returned 
77 yards by Philadelphia to set up the Eagles’ 



New Orleans (M) at Tampa Bay (1-1) — 
New Orleans led by 21 points before losing to 
Green Bay, 35-34. last week. The Saints' coach, 
Jim Mora, said after reviewing film that he 
counted 20 missed tackles and 18 mental errors. 
Saints by 2 V 2 . 

Phoenix (2-0) at New York Giants (2-0) — 
The Giants may be for real, although it is too 
early to tell But is there any way the Car d i n als 
can also be contenders? 

This game may provide answers. It may tell 
whether Gary Hogebocm of the Cardinals has 
become an outstanding passer, whether the 
Cardinals’ offensive line is really sackproof and 
whether the Cardinals' reinforced defense can 
stop a potent offense. Giants by 7%. 

AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Seattle (0-2) at New England (1-1) — Brian 
Bosworth joins Sieve Laigent on the injured- 



Dan Reeves 


winning touchdown last week- Redskins by 5. 

Chicago (3-0) at Detroit (0-2) — Rodney 
Peete, out with a knee injury in Detroit's first two 
losses, probably will play. The Lions need Peete 
and more to end a 10-game losing streak to 
Chicago. Bears by 6%. 

Great Bay (1-1) at Los Angeles Rams (2-0) — 
Guess who has the fourth-best offensive rank- 
ing in the NFC? Yes. the Packers, behind Don 
Majkowski, who completed 18 consecutive 
passes against the Saints on Sunday. 

Majkowsld has completed 71.2 percent of his 
passes and has thrown for 574 yards. The well- 
balanced Rams , however, are seeking another 
fast start after opening 4-0 in 1988. 3-0 in 1986 
and 7-0 in 1985. Rams bv 10. 


Walsh: So Long, Dallas? 

The Associated Press 

IRVING. Texas — Steve Walsh, the Dallas 
Cowboys' rookie backup quarterback, said he 
hopes the team will trade him before the 
National Football League’s Oct. 17 trading 
deadline, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram re- 
ported Friday. 

Walsh, who led the University of Miami to 
a national championship two years ago, is 
backup to Troy Aikman. a rookie from UCLA 
who was the No. I pick in the NFL draft last 
spring. Walsh, the top pick in the league's 
supplemental draft this summer, said his inac- 
tivity has made him “frustrated.” 

He has not played since an Aug. 26 exhibi- 
tion game. 

The Dallas coach, Jimmy Johnson, said 
Thursday he does not favor trading Walsh, 
whom he coached at Miami 

But he said that several teams had contact- 
ed the Cowbovs this week about Walsh. 


victory 

Seattle managed only 65 yards and two first 
downs. Patriots by 3. 

Buffalo (1-1) at Hoostoo (1-1) — A rematch 
of last season's playoff battle wot by the Bills, 
17-10. The Oilers have talented pass catchers 
but watch Andre Reed. Buffalo's speedy receiv- 
er, who leads the AFC with 19 receptions for 
215 yards. Oilers by 4. 

Kansas Gty (1-1) at San Diego (0-2) — H I can 
play a lot better and I will,” said Jim McMa- 
hon, who passed for 389 yards and two touch- 
downs but was intercepted three times by the 
Oilers on Sunday in San Diego's loss. 

San Diego has won the last three in this 
series. Chargers by 2. 

Cleveland (2-0) at Onrfimati ( I-l ) — The 
first of the two annual battles of Ohio. This is 
the first Monday night game since 1986 for the 
Bengali, who have won 1 1 straight games at 
home. 

The Browns haven’t won a Monday night 
game on the road since 1972, but Cleveland has 
the conference’s No. 1 defense, has scored more 
points (89) than any other team in the league and 
has allowed fewer points (24) than any team 
other than Chicago (21). Bengals by 4. 

New York Jets (0-2) at Miami (1-1) — Giants 
Stadium, the Orange Bowl, Joe Robbie Stadium 
— it doesn't matter where they play, the Jets and 
Dolphins produce a typographical-error explo- 
sion of scoring. 

Everyone expects more of the aerial fire- 
works that dominated their last six meetings 
and led to an average combined point total of 
70.5 a game. Dolphins by 4. 

intErconference 

Atlanta (1-1) at Indianapolis (0-2) — With 12 
more carries. Eric Dickerson will pass Earl 
Campbell and move into seventh place in career 
rushing attempts. The Colts want much more 
than that as the Falcons visit the Hoosier Dome 
for the fust rime. Colts by 7. 

Minnesota (1-1) at P ltfebmuli (0-2) — After 
opening with the Oilers and the Bears, Minne- 
sota needs a break and gets it here. Pittsburgh 
has been ouiscored, 92-10. Minnesota ranks 
No. 1 in the league in overall defease and pass 
defense. Vikings by 8. 
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A Heavy-Hitting Mom Assures lightweight Son’s Victory 

Minna Wilson, mother of Tony Wilson, a fighter in a lightweight boxing match Thursday night in Southhampton, Engl a n d, 
giving her son’s opponent, Steve McCarthy, a whack with her shoe after her son was knocked down in the third round. 
McCarthy, injured in the head, left the ring and refused to return. The referee decided McCarthy, a Southampton native, had 
retired and awarded the victory to Wilson, who was assaulted by angry spectators before escaping to a dressing room. 


NHL Teams Upend Soviet Hockey Domination 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — The Washington 
Capitals beat a Soviet army team, 
5-4, to make the National Hockey 
League a 6-2 winner during its first 
tour of the world’s dominant hock- 
ey nation 

' The victory Thursday night gave 
the Capitals three victories and one 
loss. The Calgary Flames finished 
with the same record after both 
teams played in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad. Kiev and Riga. 

The trip ended more than a de- 


cade of embarrassment during 
which the NHL did not win a angle 
series against the Soviets. 

Calgary’s coach, Terry Crisp, 
said the trip translated into “all 
pluses, no minuses” for bis team, 
and Washington's general manag- 
er, David Poue, saidit was good to 
play on the wider European rinks. 

But some Calgary players said 
that playing with such intensity 
during training camp could sap 
their strength over the long season. 

Rick Wamsley, the Flames’ 


backup goalie, said it had been dif- 
ficult to prepare for the NHL sea- 
son whOe traveling in Eu- 

rope. “All this traveling from 
Leningrad to Kiev to Moscow has 
made it hard for us,” he said. 

The Soviets entered die series 
with a 29-15-4 record against the 
NHL since teams first met in 1972. 

The NHL wtm that initial series, 
4-3-1, but Soviet dubs were 10-5-2 
in games against NHL team* in 
North America over the next seven 
years. In the 1979 Challenge Cop, a 


major all-star series, the Soviets 
scored a 6-Q victory in the fluid and 1 . 
deriding game 

Soviet dubs won most of their 
games with NHL teams in North 
America in the 1980s, bat the teams 
split a 14-same series last winter. 
Even though the Flames and 

camp*and 

bees playing league games smdfc 
August, the NHL squads used 
strength and exp erie nce to counter 
the young, speedy Soviets. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES: 
World War H & The Early 
Years 

By Ken Zumwalt. 295 pages. S16.95 . 
Eakin Press, Box 90159, Austin, Tex- 
as, 78709. 

Reviewed by Warren Rogers 

R obert j. donovan, a gifted 
journalist before he became a su- 
perb historian, wanted to meet war cor- 
respondent Earl Mazo, his idol Both 
were soldiers on Stars and Stripes during 
World War H, Mazo in the field, and 
Donovan newly arrived in Paris from the 
2d Division. Finally, walking in Rue de 
Bern, where the paper was headquar- 
tered, Donovan was nudged by a col- 
league who said, "There’s your hero.” 

Forty-four years later, Donovan was 
still laughing. “Nothing fit him,” he 
recalled recently. “He had on some kind 
of a maroon cap that officers wore and 
baggy pants and a beat-up jacket. I'd 
been reading Mazo in the trenches with 
awe, and hoe be was. The most unsol- 
dieriy presence you could imagine.” 

“We didn’t dress much like soldiers,” 
Mazo said recently. They didn't think or 
act like soldiers either. But no soldiers 
ever performed their assigned duties 
more skillfully or served their comrades 
in arms more faithfully than these civil- 
ian transplants from big and little news- 
papers. “It was our morning paper,” 


Donovan recalls. “In the snow or rain or 
mud, wherever you were, you knew 
somehow they’d get it to you." 

Now, one of the transplants, Ken 
Zumwalt, after 11 years with Stripes, in 
uniform and as a civilian, and a career 
with the San Diego Union, has painstak- 
ingly chronicled his adventures in "The 
Stars and Stripes: World War II & The 
Early Years.” Anecdote is piled on anec- 
dote. You have to get up now and then 
just for relief from the burden, not of 
boredom (he writes too charmingly for 
that), but of almost total immersion in 
Zumwall’s world of headlines, censors, 
red tape and endless struggle to get out in 
the field at least once before the story — 
World War II — passed him by. He did 
eventually reach the from lines. 

Zumwalt seems to have total recall and 
to have interviewed all the old hands he 
could find. He also had access to the 
paper’s wartime files. The army, in its 
wisdom, had ordered them destroyed. 
But Zumwalt diverted the files to his 
quarters in an army truck and in time 
lugged them home to California. He has 
since donated sets to the Smithsonian 
Institution and other collections. 

The World War II staff boasted mem- 
bers who became postwar giants of jour- 
nalism. Donovan and Mazo sparkled in 
Washington for the New York Herald 
Tribune and wrote books on Truman, 
Kennedy and Nixon. Others were car- 
toonist Bill Mauldin, winner of two Pu- 
litzer Prizes; Ernie Leiser, Andy Rooney 
and John Sfaamik of CBS News; Herbert 


Mitgang and Jack Raymond of The New 
York Tunes; Jack Foisie of the Los An- 
ies Tunes; Otto Friedrich of Time; 
Lisagor of the Chicago Daily 
News; Wanen Phillips of the Wall Street 
Journal, and Louis Rukeyser of Public 
Broadcasting. 

The majority were enlisted men, with a 
sprinkling of lieutenants and captains. 
The brass fretted constantly that Stripes 
was embarrassing the army with its 
Mauldin cartoons of uncouth Gls, 
cheesecake, grousing letters to the editor, 
and even “disrespectful” headlines about 
“FDR" and “Dee." 

Eisenhower, to his credit, warded off 
these critics of what General George C. 
Marshall, the army chief of staff, railed 
"a soldier’s newspaper” representing 
"the free thought and free expression of a 
free people." 

The World War II paper was bom in 
April 1942 as a weekly for American 
troops in Northern Ireland. Today, it 
continues to come out daily (if not flam- 
boyantly) in both European and Far East 
editions. If you like tradition, it has that 
too. There were at least four Civil War 
versions and a splendid one in World 
War I -—71 issues put out by Franklin P. 
Adams. Grandand Rice, Harold Ross 
and Alexander Wooll con, among others. 

Warren Rogers, who covered the Penta- 
gon and the Vietnam War for the New 
York Herald Tribune and Look, wrote this 
for the Washington Journalism Review. 


By Alan Truscott 

T HE final of the world team champion- 
ship for the Bermuda Bowl will begin 
Thursday, with the United Stales opposing 
Brazil. The final will be a repeat of the 1985 
semifinal with many of the same players. 
The Venice Trophy final for women's 
teams will be between the United States 
and die Netherlands. Hie Dutch were dose 
to defeat in their semifinal Tuesday night 
against West Germany, but a bizarre bid- 
ding disaster an the diagramed deal put 
them an the road to victory. North and 
South were Daniefla von Amim and Sa- 
bina Zcnkd. the anchor pair for the West 
German team that won the European title 
in Finland in July. They had agreed that a 
three-heart opening showed either long 
hearts or long solid dubs, a tricky either- 
or-convention now popular with some ex- 
perts. Their agreement was that the re- 
sponder would normally bid four dubs, 
leaving the opener to correct to hearts if 
necessary. But they had not discussed what 
to do over a double. South assumed that 
she should still bid four dubs and had 
reason to believe dial her para ter bdd 
dubs. North assumed that her partner 
would pass with no strong views in the 
matter and that four dubs showed a very 
long, strong suit But the defense did not 
take fuD advantage of this gift frmn the 
fates. A trump lead could have led to a 
penalty cf 2,600, but West led a spade. 
South was then able to score two runs in 
the dummy and escape for a mere 1,700. 
But that was 15 imps to the Dutch, who 
were heading toward victory. 
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> At Dodgers 3 Expense, Giants 
Stage Another Late, Late Show 
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Ccrr^iled by Our Staff From Dispankes 

The San Francisco Giants are 
putting m. their own version of 
“The Late, Late Show” these days, 
and the Los Angeles Dodgers are 
paying for it. 

Malting yet another comeback, 
the Giants 'scored three runs m the 
seventh for a 4-3 victory Thursday 
night in San Francisco that moved 
them a step closer 10 the National 
League West tide. 

* With the victory, the Giants 
maintained a five-game lead over 
the San Diego Padres with nine 
games remaining. The Padres kept 
alive their title chancy hy 1**^ 
the Cincinnati Reds. 

In the NL East, the 
Cubs beat the Philadelphia P hillies 
to extend their lead to four pm** 
over the St. Louis Cardinals, wfaso 
lost to the New York Mets. The 
Mets remained 5VS back. 

Trailing the Dodgers, 2-1, in the 
seventh, the Giants rallied to a 
4-2 l ead . With two out, pinch-hitter 
Ken Oberkfefl hit an RBI single off 
Ramon Martinez, the Dodgers’ 
starter, to tie the score. It was 
OberkfdTs 14th pinch hit of the 
year, tying him with MontreaTs 
Wallace Johnson for the major 
Jeaguelead. 

Brett Butler then doubled in two 
runs off reliever Ray Searage. But- 
ler had gotten the game-winning hit 


on Wednesday night during the Gi- 
ants’ five-nm rally in the ninth. 

That was enough to withstand 
Mike Sd ostia's home run in the 
ninth for the Dodgers. 

“We had a leu in every ball 
game and lost,” the Dodgers' man- 
ager, Tommy Lascoda, said of San 
Francisco’s three-game sweep. “We 
played good ball m this series. Ev- 
erybody's trying. " 

The Giants' victory bad a 

con. Wfll Clark, their dq ' 

baseman, collided with V 

eta, the Dodgers’ catcher, in the 
fust-inning and had to leave the 
game with a knee bone bruise. IBs 
status was listed as "day-to-day." 

Padres U, Reds 7: Pitcher John 
Franco walked in the winning nm, 
and Jerald Clark and Bip Roberts 
gmgtwt in nscs during a 

fcnr-nm ninth in Cincinnati. The 
Padres scored six runs in the first 
— three (»i Jack ClarlPs home run 
— but the Reds scored five times in 
the bottom of the inning — three 
on Eric Davis’s home nm. 

Cubs 9, FbilBes 1: Andre Daw- 
son, who entered the game in an 1 1 - 
for- 58 slump, hit a three-run home 
nm to lad the Cubs' 17-hit attack 
in Chicago. Mark Grace had two 
hits and drove in two runs for the 
Cubs. Greg Maddux pitched a six- 
hitter to inn his 18th game. 

Mas 6, Cardinals 1: Sid Feman- 


Hei J Angels Lose a Marathon, 
C Fading in Race With A’s 
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Compiled bp Our Staff From Dispatcher 

■ The California Angels worked 
hard just to get into extra innings, 
then had nothing to show for iL 
The Angds, down to their last 
OUt in the ninth itmtn^ istme up 
with three runs to tie the Cleveland 
Indians on Thursday night in 
Cleveland. But California got noth- 
ing but zeros the rest of die way 
and had its American League West 
title chances damaged with a 5-4, 
1 17-inning loss at Cleveland. 

The 5 ^-hmzr game was the long- 
est in the AL this season in both 
innings and time. It probably fell 
twice as long to the Angels as they 
slipped three games behind the 
Oakland Athletics, who beat the 
Minnesota Twins. California has 
nine games left, Oakland 10. 

In the AL East, the Toronto Blue 
Jays remained one ga™ ahead of 
the Orioles, as both were idle. 

The Indiana ended a six-game 
losing streak when Pete O’Brien led 
off the J7th with a triple off Rich 
Montcleone, California's sixth 
pitcher, and Brook Jacoby drove 
mm home with a sacrifice fly. 

“The whole key was Pete getting 
the triple,” Jacopy said. 

; The Angels soared three runs 
with two outs in the top of the ninth 
to tie the game, 4-4. 

I Athletics 2, Twins 1: Mark 
McGwire scored both Oakland 
rims when be doubled and was 
driven in by Ridccy Henderson in 
the third and hit a home run in the 
fifth in Misneapcrtis. 

Minnesota pulled to 2-1 in the 
seventh when Brian Harper dou- 
bled and sooted on Wally Back- 
man's angle. 

' Bob Welch became Oakland's 


fourth 17-game winner. The 1971 
Baltimore Orioles were the last 
team to arrampHnh that feat with 
four 20-game winners. Dave Stew- 
art kads the Athletics’ staff with 19 
wins, and Mike Moore and Sumn 
Davis have IS each. 

Kirby Pnckctt had two infield 
hits in four at-bats, moving his av- 
erage to an AL-high 343. Oak- 
land's Carney Lansford was 3-for- 

4, improving his average to J38. 

Brewers 14, Yankees 1; Yankees 

5, Brewers 4: Don Mattingly hit a 
two-RBI home nm in the 1 0th to 
win the second game of a double- 
header in New York. Rob Deer had 
homered for Milwaukee in the top 
of tire imting. 

Mattingly hit a home run in tire 
first game too, but by that time the 
Brewers had an 11-nm lead. Joey 
Meyer hit a home ran and a three- 
run double for MSwankee, and 
Mark Knudson won his fifth start 
in Six ganwc 

The game also featured a sixih- 
imring brawl that cleared both 
benches when Luis Fotonia wres- 
tled Knudson to the ground after 
being hit by a pitch. “Everybody 
was a littk bit edgy with the team 
playing so badly,” the Yankees’ 
manager, Bucky Dent, said. “And 
when Luis got hit, well, be just 
snapped. He lost it” 

Marinas 8, Rangers 3; Rookie 
Randy Johnson gave up three runs 
in the first two famines but then 
threw shutout ball for ax, finishing 
with a seven-hitter, 10 strikeouts 
and two walks in eight innings in 
Arlington, Texas. 

Seattle knocked out Jamie 
Moyer, the Rangers’ starter, with 
five nms in the fourth. (AP, UPl) 


dez pitched a two-hitter in St. Louis 
and hit his first career home ran. 
He also tingled twice and scored 
the first run in the Mets 1 four-run 
third against Rick Horton. Fernan- 
dez struck out 13 and walked none 
to win for the eighth Hnv» in 11 
decisions. 

Braves 3, Astros 0: Rookie Tom- 
my Greene held Houston to three 
hits, and Lonnie Smith drove in all 
three runs with a home ran and a 
single in Atlanta. 

Expos 6, Pirates 5: Mike Fitzger- 
ald hit a grand slam in the first, and 
Hubic Brooks added a two-run 
home run m the fifth in Pittsburgh. 
The Pirates polled to 6-5 with a 
three-run seventh. 

Dennis Martinez, 16-6, succeed- 
ed in his fourth attempt to mutch 
his career high for victories. Tun 
Burke recorded his 27th save when 
he pitched out of a ninth-inning 
jam after the Pirates put men on 
first and third. (AP, UPl) 

■ Cabs Win Coin Toss 

The Chicago Cubs wan a coin 
toss Thursday with the Sl Louis 
Cardinals to determine the ate of a 
possible playoff game between the 
teams. United Press International 
reported. 

If the Cubs and Car dinals tie, the 
ptoyoff wifl be Oct. 2 at Wrigley 


NBA Celtics 
To Buy a 
TV Station 

New York Times Service 

Under regulatory pressure:, 



While some other teams in 
the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation are owned by media 
companies, tins is the first 
time a team has bougjn a tele- 
vision station. 

Terms were not disclosed, 
but Robert M. Kreek, the 
of Fax Television 
! Inc* the subsidiary of 
Murdoch's News Cop. that 
manag es the station, said a 
published price of S20 million 
was “dose to being accurate;” 

Murdoch faced an order 
from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to sell either 
that station or the newspaper 
he owns in the are. The Bos- 
ton Herald. An FCC regula- 
tion forbids one owner to buy 
control of two media outlets in 
the same city- 

Murdoch already owned the 
newspaper what be acquired 
the station, WFXT, in 1986 
from the Christian Broadcast- 
ing Network for $28 million. 

Dennis Zuocano, a spokes- 
man for the Celtics, said 
Thursday that the station 
would remain a Fox outlet af- 
ter the sale was completed. 



Ballesteros Sparks Europeans 
To 5-3 Ryder Lead Over U.S. 
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Lanny Wadkins after eagfing No. 17, but die joy faded quickly. 
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SUTTON COLDFIELD, En- 
gland — The U.S. quest to regain 
the Ryder Cup got off to a faltering 
sian Friday as Europe’s golfers, led 
by Seve Ballesteros, used superb 
wood and iron play to take the 
first-day lead. 

The United States, with Payne 
Stewart and Mark Calcavecchia 
showing the way, won the morning 
foursomes, 3-1. 

But Europe, hoping to win for 
the third consecutive tournament, 
stormed back in the windy after- 
noon. sweeping the four-ball 
matches for a 5-3 lead after the 
opening day’s play. 

“It was a great afternoon." said 
Tony Jacklin, the European cap- 
tain. “I can't believe iL” 

The United States never led in 
any of the four four-balls, in which 
each member of the two-man teams 
played his own ball but only the 
better ball at each hole counted. 

Europe also swept the first-day 
four-bails in 1987, when it retained 
the cup with its first victory in the 
United States. The Europeans led 
6-2 after the first day two years agp. 

The Spanish pair of Ballesteros, 
who said the Americans had been 
hicky in the morning, and Jose- 
Maria Olazabal blitzed Tom Wat- 
son and Marie O'Meara, 6 and 5. 


Ballesteros eagled or birdied each 
of the last four holes. 

“Seve played great the last four or 
five holes, and that’s why we beat 
them,” Olazabal said. “When Seve 
gets his Porsche going, not even Sl 
P eter in heaven could stop him." 

Almost as one-sided was the vic- 
tory by Britain's Howard Dark and 
Mark James, beating Fred Couples 
and Lanny Wadkins, 3 and 2. 

In the morning, Wadkins a 
45-foot chipsbot that had Stewart. 

Sam TbtTance and 6orl?n 
Brand Jr„ both from Scotland, 
edged Curtis Strange, the U.S. 
Open champion, and Paul Azinger, 
1-up. Strange eagled the par-5 17th 
with a 25-fooi putt to even the 
match, but Azinger then took a 
bogey-5 on the 1 8 th as Brand rolled 
in a 10-Toot putt for par. 

Losing by two holes were Mark 
Calcavecchia, the British Open 
champion, and Mark McCumber, 
who stayed even through 12 holes 
before dropping their match to 
Nick Faldo, the Masters champion, 
and Ian Woosnam of Wales. 

Ballesteros, the three-time Brit- 
ish Open and two-time Masters 
champion, ripped off the shot of 
the afternoon at the 275-yard, par- 
4 10th hole, blasting a 3-wood to 20 
feet of the flag and putting home 


for an eagle-2, then clinched vic- 
tory with birdies at 11. 12 and 13. 

The capacity crowd of 30.000. 
which had done its best to applaud 
all shots in the morning, got more 
boisterous after lunch. It cheered 
when Strange sent his tec shot into 
the water at No. 10. and again 
when McCumber hit the water and 
Calcavecchia landed on a muddy 
bank at the 1 8th. The fans hooted 
as Calcavecchia lined up a putt to 
>' to halve the 13th and he backed 


3 


and glared at the crowd. 

The U.S. seam played better in 
the morning, which started in rain 
and ended in windswept sunshine, 
and the Europeans failed to win a 
single match. 

Wadkins chipped in for an eagle- 
3 on the 17th hole for a 1-up victory 
over James and Clark. 

Calcavecchia teamed with Ken 
Green to beat Bernhard Laager of 
West Germany and Ron an Raf- 
ferty of Britain. 2 and 1. 

Tom Kite and Strange held off a 
late charge to halve with Faldo and 
Woosnam, while Watson and Chip 
Beck scrambled from three holes 
down with eight left to halve with 
Ballesteros and OlazaboL 

The matches continue with four- 
somes and four-balls Saturday, and 
finish with 12 singles on Sunday. 


Notre Dame’s Ismail: The Rocket Soars to Fame 


By Malcolm Moran 

Ne*> York Times Service 

WILKES-BARRE Pennsylva- 
nia — Just inside the living room 
window of the long, thin, white 
two-story home on a tree-lined 
street, two tiny glass hands are 
pressed together, fingertips fating 
up. The words printed at their base 
are pointed outward for the world 
to see: “Prayer Changes Things.” 

Last Saturday afternoon, Fatma 
Ismail sal before the television in 
the living roam and began to com- 
prehend bow swiftly and how dnt- 
matically change can occur. 

The television was timed to the 
football game between Notre 
Dame and the Univcrtity of Michi- 
gan. Her soil, Raghib, raced across 
the screen, returning a kickoff for a 
Notre Dame touchdown for the 
second time that day. 

His previous touchdown had 
been the first time a kickoff had 
been retained for a touchdown 
against Michigan in 32 years; this 
was the second in 14 minutes, 3 
seconds. 

Her son had become Rocket 
from coast to coast in part because 
the nickname is more easily pro- 
nounced than Raghib (RAHG-ib), 
the name she and her husband, 
Ibrahim, bad chosen for their first 
son, a name he politely says he 
prefers, one that m Arabic trans- 
lates to*. “He who is desirous to 
serve his Lord.” 

In the end zone on her television 
screen, Raghib paused to kned and 
say a prayer of thanks. “You've got 
to pm Him glory, you know?” Is- 
mail said later. 

Within days, the success in the 
second game of his sophomore sea- 
son created tire most sudden and 


overwhelming interest in a Notre 
Dame football player since Terry 
Hanratty and Jim Seymour com- 
bined far three touchdown passes 
at the start of their sophomore sea- 
son in 1966 and soon after ap- 
peared oo the cover of Time maga- 
zine. 

Suddenly, a mature, wide-eyed 
sophomore with an ability to nm 
40 yards (365 meters) in 428 sec- 
onds was asked to discuss, again 
and again, the deeply felt passages 
of his 19 years: the death of ms 
father more than nine years ago; 
the decision to move to Pennsylva- 
nia and live with his father's moth- 
er while his mother stayed behind 
in Newark, New Jersey, and con- 
tinued to work in New York for 
several years; and the transition 
from the Muslim renrhinge of his 
ts to the Christianity favored 
his grandmother. 

Everyone wanted to hear the sto- 
ry from Fatma Isnail, too. Silting 
in her kitchen, she leaned forward, 
it her elbows rai the table, cleared 
ter throat, and cheerfully started 

a ffrin 

From the age of 10, much too 
soon, Raghib had to be the man of 
the house. 

His mother worked twojobs, and 
sometimes more, so that her sons 
could attend the Sister Clara Mu- 
hammad School in Newark. 

The teachings of the Islamic 
school, and the influences at home, 
would shidd Raghib and his two 
brothers from the outside. But for 
all their mothers effort, there was 
not enough money for the children 
to remain in private school 

A transfer to the Martin Luther 
King Jr. School a public elemen- 




tary school began the disintegra- 
tion of the shield. 

S tiliiiman, the youngest, was the 
first to go, six summers ago, to live 
with Iris grandmother, Laura Bauk- 
nighu in her home on the tree-lined 
street in Wilkes- Bane. Raghib and 
Qadry, now a second-year defen- 
sive back at Syracuse University, 
followed several months later. 

There were telephone calls with 
racial threats. 

There was an environment unac- 
customed to black children with an 
Islamic background. But there were 
also small er schools with more per- 
sonal attention. 


Eventually, during her telephone 
conversations with her sons, then- 
mother began to sense that some- 
thing had changed. 

At first, the children would begin 
with a greeting in Arabic: “May the 
peace of God be upon you." 

“Then, gradually, after a time, 1 
noticed that they opened up with, ‘I 
love you, Ume,’ " she said. “It was 
a little different It wasn't until I 
came here that I actually found out 
there had been this change." 

With her mother-in-law suffer- 
ing from Alzheimer’s Disease. 
Fatma Ismail finally moved to 
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Raghib Ismail heading for the first of his two kickoff touchdowns. 


Wilkes-Barre two years ago and be- 
came a legal secretary. 

She learned that the children had 
been forced to go to their grand- 
mother's Christian church. 

“At first l was disturbed by it, 
but I quickly grew over that" she 
said. “Because I don't know how to 
really say this, but God doesn't pm 
anv more on you than you can 
bear” 

She has grown to feel that a faith 
in a supreme being is more impor- 
tant than its name or specific teach- 
ings. 

She expresses her feelings in En- 
glish. Arabic and Hebrew. She has 
even spoken to Touchdown Jesus. 

Last November, during her first 
visit to her son's campus, Fatma 
Ismail stood outside Notre Dame 
Stadium, looked north toward the 
mural on the library, studied the 
solemn figure with arms upraised, 
and began a conversation. 

The passersby could not have 
known that this was the Rocket's 
mother, the self -described Launch- 
ing Pad. 

All they knew was that this per- 
son was conducting a conversation 
with a large wall She remembered 
that some of them were laughing. 

“I said, ‘Just take care of my son 
while he’s here. And look over him. 
And watch out for him.' " 

She knew she was talking to a 
friend because she had had this 
con versa dot many times, going 
back to the days when she could 
stand on the sidelines for games 
and make a request for her sons to 
have a little help on the bottom of 
all those piles. 

“And don't forget,” she remem- 
bered asking Touchdown Jesus, “I 
want no broken neck.” 
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SIDELINES 


SCOREBOARD 


Aouita Out of Mercedes Mile Field 

! NEW YORK (AP) — Said Aouita is out, but many of the world's other 
outstanding middle-distance runners, including Abdi Me, are in for 
Saturday’s Mercedes Mile on Fifth Avenue. 

. Had Aouita and BQe, the world's two topnrilers, faced each other, it 
would have been their first meeting since 1 987 and only thdr fourth ever. 
Aouita has won all three. 

■ Bui race director Fred Lebcrw said Friday that although Aouita wus in 
New York, he would not competing in the 20-block race down the 
prestigious thoroughfare. “Said feds that he has nm extenswety tins year 

^and he has decided to end his season at this time," Lebow said after 
’meeting twice with Aouita’s business manager, JalD. Benchrik. 

A Barbecue Mishap Sidelines Noah 

; PARIS (Renters) — Yannick Noah will be out of tennis far over a 
month after bunring himself while trying to light a barbecue, his doctor 
said Friday. 

j' The Frenchman, ranked 14th in the world, received second-degree 
bums to bis right thigh on Monday after a can of gasoline exploded and 
ret fire to his pants. His doctor said the burns would take at least three 
weeks to heal ami he would need to rest for al least a month. 

■ Noah will ums a tournament in Switzerland starting Ocl 2 and is 
ijnHkdy to play far the Paris Grand Prix event beginning Ocl 30. 

For the Record 


IAI i#VT V »» J {J- 

! Romania and win the 100 kilogram scnn-hcavy- 

toright title at the World Weightlifting Championships in Athens. (AP) 
■ The Soviet UnfanriS bid tohoWlhe 1998 Wirier OMeain the Black 
Sea resort town of Sochi, a deputy sports minister said Thursday. (AP) 

Quotable 

Fight trainer Carmen Giatiano, on the verbosity of Don King: “One 
day he will asphyxiate by the force erf his own exhaust” (tAT) 


BASEBALL 


Major league Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

East DtvtskM 



w 

L 

Pd. 

GB 

Toronto 

84 

#9 

549 

— 

Both morn 

B3 

78 

.542 

1 

Milwaukee 

77 

75 

JB7 

6W 

Boston 

7S 

77 

.493 

sn 

New York 

49 

83 

-454 

14VS 

Cleveland 

48 

85 

.444 

16 

Detroit 

57 94 

West Dhrtskm 

J73 

Z7 

Oakland 

92 

40 

485 

— 

CalHamta 

19 

M 

-582 

3Va 

Kansas CHv 

87 

45 

J72 

5 

Texas 

78 

74 

513 

14 

Minnesota 

76 

77 

Ml 
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Ml 

25 
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45 

87 

AX 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 
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84 
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SI. Louis 

82 

71 

.534 
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New York 

80 

72 

.524 

5W 

Montreal 

79 

74 

.516 

7 

Pittsburgh 

71 

81 

-467 

14Vj 

Philadelphia 

42 91 

West Division 

AOS 

24 

San Frandsco 

09 

44 
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— 

San Diego 

84 

49 

549 

5 
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E2 

71 

534 

7 

L«s Angela 

72 

61 

.471 

17 

Cincinnati 

70 

83 

-4SB 

19 

Altanta 

68 

93 

■392 

29 


Thursday's Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEA CUE 
Milwaukee 836 3N 30e-M M • 

MW York SN NO t 4 0 

Knudson. Kraeeer (6). MlraMUo (9) and 
CCBriwi; Codaret. Motion*: (SI. MmahM 
Ul. J Jones (7) and Goran. DorMlt C7>. w— 
Knudson. 7-5. L— Codnrot. 5-5. 
hoc, Meyer It). New Yorib NUttWv tZl). 


Milwaukee iao sag am t— « u i 

New York muwm 9 • 

Navarra, Faaas (4). Crtm 14). Plane II0> 
and Surtioff; Hawkins, McCuilers 17), Guot- 
larman <*) and SlawM. w— ouettarman. S-L 
L— Ptasa&JW. HRi— Milwaukee. Felder (21, 
Deer 126). New York, Matting I y (22). 
Oakland Ml BM 000-2 7 • 

Minnesota 000 800 IN — 1 t 1 

Welch. Honevcuft <». Ecunley f») and 
Hassey; Aguilera and Harper, w— WHdv 17- 
& L — Aguilera, 2-5. Sv — Eckersley (31). HR— 
Oakland, McGwire 129). 

Seattle ON S11 000-8 11 1 

Texas 218 800 000-3 7 1 

kJohnm Schooler (9) and &.Brad)ev; 
Mover, McMurfrv (4). D-Hall (6), Akertatds 
(8) and Kreutar. W— RJahnson. 7-8. L— 
Mayer. 4-8. HR— Texas. Kreutar Ul. 
Conform Ml ON on ON 60S 00-4 13 1 

aeveiMi see see ow 80 s ooa ei — s 12 1 

McCosklh, Harvey (61, Fraser (81. Minton 
(101. McClure (12), Montcleone (17) and Par. 
rtxh; Farrell. D -Jones (91. Orosco (13), OUn 
(14). Bodes (15) end Altanstxv Skinner (12). 
W— Belles. W. L — M on te leon e. 2-2. 

NATIONAL LBAOUE 
Son Diego MO 001 804—11 II 8 

Cincinnati SOS OH 180— 7 11 1 

Rasmunen, Grant lit. Harris (4). deme n t s 
(0). Dovts (9) and Santiago,- Armstrong, Bor- 
eas (1), MtMer (4). Roaster (7), Franco (8). 
Sebra <9> and McGrm, Reed (4), W— Oements. 
4-L L— Franco, *4. HRs— San Diego. Clark 
(25). JoeJ a nn (4). Clndnnatt, Dovts (33). 
P M I ndetati la ON ON 018—1 4 1 

Chicago OH 534 B0s-9 17 1 

Mulholland. Cntmai (5). McBtrav (7) tma 
DauUon: Maddux and Wrong. W— Maddux. 
18-12. L— Mu Biol land, 4-7. HR— Dawson (19). 
Ho us to n ON 090 900—0 3 1 

Atlanta OH 101 90n-3 4 0 

Deshales. Forseh (4). Asosta (4).Mever (8) 
and Biggie; Greene ana RinselLW— Greene. 
VI. L— DeshaHd. W-IO. H R— Attonta. LXmHti 
( 21 ). 

480 020 000—4 10 • 
ON HI 300-5 9 1 
DeJMartlnez. ZXmttti (7). Burke (8) and 
So n teveii la ; Bmltav. MJmlth (5). R.Reed (7). 
Belinda IB) and LaVamtre. W— DeJtortlnn. 


144. L— Smiley. 174. Sv— Burke (27). HRs— 
Montreal. Fitzgerald (7). Breaks 03). Pitts- 
burgh, Laval Here 111. 

New York 804 HO 011—4 H I 

snjmH BOO no mo— i 2 o 

Fernandez and Lyons; Horton. P ower (31, 
Out5 e nbetry(7)ctodZeile.W-- r Bmande z .t2-5. 
L— H orton M. HR— New York, r ern on der (1). 
Las Angetos ON 802 HI— 3 7 I 

Son Francisco 1H 4H Mx— 4 ■ • 

R-Martlne*. Searage 17 ). Morgan !7» and 
StioBda; Downs. Bedrosl an (Bland Kennedy. 
Manwaring IB). W — Downs. 4-4. L — RJtar- 
tkiez. 5-4. Sv D edra s ktn (23). HRs— Las An- 
geles. Murray 120), Setose lo (9). 

Major League Leaders 

NATIONAL LEAGUE] 

BATTING (434 at bats): TGwvna Son Die- 
go. J37; W -Clark. San Francisco. J37; 
LSmlth, Atkmta. -314; Grace. Chicago, 315; 
Guerrero. St. Louts. J12; (Molten, Chicago. 
-297; KJMItcheiL San Francisco, JM; 
Oouenda, St. Louis. .294; M- Thompson, St- 
Louis. 292: RAIomar. San Diego, .291. 

RUNS: W-Ctork, San Francisco. 1(0; Saul- 
bag.Chlcaea.lH; KJyutdMLSan Fran dace, 
98; HJohnson. New York. 97; Butler. San 
Frondtav 94. 

RBI: KJMtchett. Son Frandsco, 122; Guer- 
rero. SI. Louts, ill; w .Clark. San Francisco. 
189; EXkrvix Cincinnati, 97; H Johnson, New 
York. 96. 

HITS :T.Gwvm,San Diego. 194; W-Ctork, Son 
Frandsco, 190; RAIomar, San Diego, 170; Guer- 
rero. SI. Louts. W; Sandbank CMooo. 168. 

DOUBLES; Wbtloch. Montreal. 41 .-Guerre- 
ro. St Louis. 39; KJohnsoa New York. 38; 
W-Clark. San Francisco, 37; Bonilla, Pitts- 
burgh. 34. 

TRIPLES: R. Thompson. Sot Froncixn.il; 
Bonilla, Pittsburgh, 9; Coleman, Si. Louis. 9; 
Van Slvke. Pittsburgh. 9; wXtork, San Frarv- 
chca 9. 

HOME RUNS: KJMItchell, San Frandsco. 
44; HJohnson. New York.35; E-Dovts. Cincin- 
nati, D; G.Davls. Houston, 33; Sandberg, Chi- 
cago. 3a 

STOLEN BASES'. Coleman, 51. Louis. 42; 


RAkunar, San Diego. 40; T.Gwvrm. San Die- 
go, 40; Samuel. New York. 39; HJohnson, New 
York. 31 

PITCHING (14 dedtJans): Garrelti. San 
Frandscok 14-3, X24, 127; Darwtn, Houston, II- 
4, .733. 045: D Martinez, Montreal. 16-4. 727. 
373: Fernondez, New York. 12-i 30ft, 2.98; 
Porrett, Philadelphia. 12-5, 30ft. 2.9a 
strikeouts: DeLeon. 51. Louis, 189,- 
Beicher, Las Angeles. 184; Fernandez, New 
York, 182; Caw. New York. 174; Hursl. San 
Diego, MS; Smoltz. Altanta, Its. 

SAVES: MAMS Son Dtean. 41; M.WI). 
Items. Chicago. 34; Franca GndmatL 30; 
Burtce. Muni real 27; jjhowoIL Las Angelas.36. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BATTING (434 ot beta I ; Puckett. Minnesota. 
-343; Lansford, Oaklmd. 338; Boggs, Boston. 
323: Yount. Milwaukee. 320; Baines. Texas. 
318; Sax. New York. 31ft; Franca Texas, J14; 
ADawla. Seattle, 3W; Sterna. Tews, JOB; Green- 
well, Boston, 307; Mol Itor, Milwaukee. 307. 

RUNS: SLHandersan. Oakland. 109; BoatH. 
Boston, 103; McGrttf. Toronto. 97; sierra, Tex- 
00 . 95; Yount, Milwaukee, 95. 

RBI: Sierra Texas. 114; Mattingly. New 
York. 105: Carter. Cleveland. 103; Esaskv. 
Basmn, 103; G.Ben, Toronto, 99. 

HITS: Puckett. Minnesota. 206; Sax. New 
York. 194: Boggs, Boston. NO; Yount, Milwau- 
kee. 185; Sierra, Texas. 183. 

DOUBLES: Bogus. Boston, 48; Puckett. 
Minnesota. <3; g_b*ii, Toronto, 40; Reed. Bos- 
ton, 40; Mattingly. New York, 37; Yount. Mil- 
waukee. 37. 

TRIPLES: Sierra. Texas, 14; D.WMte.Cdll- 
tornla. 13; P. Bradley, Baltimore, HI; Ypunl, 
Milwaukee. 9 ; Guillen. Chicago, 8; Revnuds. 
Seattle. 0. 

HOME RUNS: McGrlH. Toronto, 3e; Carter, 
Cievefand. 34; B. Jackson. Kansas City. 31; 
Esasky, Boston. 29; McGwire. Oakland. 29. 

STOLEN BASES: RXendersm. Oakland, 
73; D.Whlta, California 44 ; Sax. New York. 42; 
Esay, Texas, 41; Pettis, Detroit. 38. 

PITCHING (14 decisions): Btyleven. Cali- 
fornia, la-4. 300. 238: Sat i e rhog en , Kansas 
Cltv. 20 - 6 , 769. 234; Ballard, Balilnwre, is- 7. 
320. 157; S-DovLs. Oakland. 18-7. 32a AM: 
Hetmeman, Detroit, 10-4, J14, 164. 
STRIKEOUTS: Ryan, Tesaa,279; Demons. 


Boston. 214; Basio. Milwaukee. 173; Gubteo. 
Kanos City. 173; Saoemooen, Kansas Cl tv. 168. 

SAVES: Russell. Texas. 34, Thigpen. Chica- 
go, 32: Eckerslev. Oakland. 31; Pleiad. Mil- 
waukee. 31; d J ones. Cleveland, 30; Reardon. 
Minnesota. 30; Schooler. Seattle. 30. 


Pennant Races 


GAMES REMAINING 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East Division 

TORONTO (91 — HOME 13); Seal. 29. 30, 
Oct. I. Baltimore. AWAY (4): Seat. 22. 23. 24. 
Milwaukee; 25. 26. 27, Detroll. 

BALTIMORE (91 — HOME (31: Seal.Z2.2X 
24. New York. AWAY (4); Seat. 2i 2ft. 27. 
Milwaukee; 29, 30, act. I Toronto. 

MILWAUKEE (10) — HOME (4): Sept. 22, 
21 24, Toronto: 25, 24. 27. Baltimore, away 
( 4) ; Seat. 28. 29. 30. Oct. 1 Boston. 

West Division 

OAKLAND (10) — HOME (7); Sept. 25. 24. 
27.28. Texas; 29.30, Oct. 1. Kamos Cl tv. A way 
( 3) : Seat. 22. a. 24. Minnesota. 

CALIFORNIA (») — HOME (6): Sept.26,27, 
■A Kanos City; 29. 30. Ocl. I. Texas. AWAY 
(31 : Sept. 22. 21 24, Cleveland. 

KANSAS CITY (10) — HOME (4): Seal. 22 
(3). 21 24. Seattle. AWAY (al : Seat. 26. V. 28, 
Calttomta; 29. XL Ocl. I. Oakland. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
cwf* DIvHton 

CHICAGO (9) — HOME (3): Seat. 22. 21 24. 
Pittsburgh, away (et : Seat. 25. 2* 77. Montre- 
al; 29, 30, Oct. 1, SI. LOUiX 
ST. LOUIS m — HOME (bl; Seal. 22. 23. 2*. 
Philadelphia; 29, 30, Oct. I. Chicago. AWAY 

(3) : Sept. 25. tab 27. Pittsburgh. 

NEW YORK (ID) - HOME (4): Seat. 22. 21 
24, Montreal ; 25. 26, 27. Phiiodelpnia; AWAY 

(4) : Seat. 29 (2). 3d Oct- I. Pittsburgh. 

West Division 

SAN FRANCISCO |9) — HOME (3): Sect. 
22. 21 24. Houston. A WAY (61 : Seal . 25. 24, 27. 
Las Anorles; 29, 30. Oct. 1. San Diego. 

SAN DIEGO (9|— HOME (61; Sept. 25. 26. 
27. Cincinnati; 29. 30. Oct. 1, San Francisco. 
AWAY (31; Seat. 22. 21 24. Lk Angeles. 
HOUSTON 191— HOME 13): Sept. 25, 26.27, 


Atlanta, away it); Seal. 21 21 M. Son Fron- 
clsco: 29. 30. Od. 1. Cincinnati, 

Ryder Cup 


Results from the llr«i day of toe 28th Ryder 
Cup gall march between teams (Tom the unit- 
ed Stales and Europe at The Belfry/ Suttoa 
Coldfield, England, on Friday: 

Foursomes: 

Cum Is Strange and Tom Kile (UX.I halved 
Mritn Nick Faldo and ran Woosnam i Britain) 

Lanny wadkins and Pavne Slewort (U-S.) 
del. Howard Clark and Mark James ( Britain), 
i-ua. 

Mark Calcavecchia and Ken Green (U.S.) 
del. Bernhard Longer (West Germany) ana 
Ration Rotferiy (Britain!, 2 and I. 

Tom Wotssn and Chip Beck IUX.) halved 
with Severiano Ballesteros and Jose-Marlo 
Olazabal (Spain). 

Team Scores: United States 1 Europe t. 

FourbalLs 

Ballesteros and Otazabal art. Waison and 
Mark O'Meara. 4 and 5. 

Clark, and James del. Wadkins and Fred 
Couples- 3 and 2. 

Sam Torrance and Gordon Brand. Jr. (Brit- 
ain) del. Strange ana Paul Azinger. l-uo. 

Faldo and Woosnam def. Calcavecchia ana 
Mark McCumoer, 7-up. 

Team Scares; Europe 4 United stales 8 

Total Score: Europe 5 United Stetei ) 

IMdMIayjJ^ 

Remits of the medlum-beavywelgtit 98 kg 
(198 lbs) competition at the Sflh world Weight 
Lilting ChamplonsMps la Athens. Greece, on 
Thorsdar: 

1. Anatoli Khropatv. Soviet Union. 415 kg 
(911 lbs); 2-Sergol Svrttav, Soviet Union. 4073 
kg (8963 IDs); X Ivan Tdwkarov. Bulgaria. 
400 kg (880 lbs); 4. Stawomlr Zawoda Poland. 
390 kg IASS lbs); 5. Mark) snuii. East Germa- 
ny, WS ka 18515 lbs). 


Longdistance servic 
from overseas that 
needs no translation 


Australia. 


.0014-881-100 Italy 


172-1022 


RraTil 

000-8012 

Sippapof® 

800-0012 

Denmark 

8001-0022 

Sweden 

020-795-922 


France. 


l?-00-19 Switzerland 


Greece. 


Hong Kong, 


.00-800-1211 
008-1121 


046-05-0222 

United Kingdom_0800-89-0222 

tCuircmly available in Rome and Milan. 

"Await second dial-cone 


. lir , r . tl T ,c A-« vmi hist dial the MCr toll-free number of the country from which you’re calling. Instantly you’ll be connected to an MCI operator in the States who will complete ^ 
With MCI CALL U^a, you F* hurdling the language barrier. You’ll also save money Because there's no need to pay excessive hotel surcharges or ATSiT s higher rates. 

Stc^e^kott to save even more, use your MCI Card: To get your tzeeMCl Card, or for more information in the States, call l-800-888-080a 
MoSSl USA. Making connections to the US from overseas has never been easier. 


MCI 

Let us show you: 
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Yuppie Houseboatmg Rhymes and Reason by Jimmy Stewart 


By Cindy D. Brown 

iVfw York Times Service 

S EATTLE — Ten minutes 
north of downtown, where 
Lake Union wedges a large thumb 
print of water into this city’s dens- 
est neighborhoods, is a c ommunity 
that people here speak of almost 
poetically. 

To live on a houseboat is to come 
home to a floating world where 
blue heron and Canada geese are 
one’s neighbors. It is to be in the 
city, but separated from iu 
“When I walk down those stairs 
onto the dock, I fed like Tin being 
enveloped,” said May Gey, an art- 
ist and interior designer who has 
lived on the water for 17 years. 

There are other houseboat com- 
munities around the United States, 
including ones in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and SausaKto, California. But 
with 485 houseboats and a thou- 
sand or so residents, Seattle has one 
of the largest. 


After World War EL the city gov- 
ernment tried to zone the house- 
boats out of existence, as they were 
considered eyesores. La the early 
1970s, environmental laws limited 
the number of moorages. The pop- 
ulation declined from 2 , 000 , and its 
reputation to attracting those not 
in the mainstream, persisted. 

When Gey moved to her dock in 
the early 1970s, her neighbors were 
fellow students and artists. House- 
boats ranged in price from S500 to 
$10,000. But in the 1980a, prices 
soared. To hold down moorage 
rental fees, many docks became co- 
operatives and condominiums, 
forcing out longtime residents. 

Today, a small unrenovated 
houseboat might still be found for 

550.000, but larger remodeled units 
with views are 5150,000 to 

5500.000. 

Most of the houseboats are 
small. 1,000 to 2,000 square feet 
(about 100 to 200 square meters), 
and built on wooden or plastic 
foam-filled concrete floats. Origi- 
nally they were small bow-roofed 
or single-gabled cottages, pieced 
together with driftwood Next-door 
neighbors were so dose that win- 
dows often faced each other. 

Gey has remodeled her home 
five times, spending about 
5100,000 and expanding the space 
to 1,500 square feet. 

It now blends the modern with 
the classic. It no longer has a tradi- 


tional cottage-like exterior, but 
some features of the former bouse 
have been preserved 
Space is a big problem. "Living 
on a houseboat creates a ample 
life,” Gey said “Whatever you 
have, you use. Nothing is sacred" 
Like Gey, Eugene Morris, an ar- 
chitect, bought his houseboat when 
he was a student in 1970. After he 
married and had a child, he wanted 
more space but also wanted to pre- 
serve the cottage-like structure. 
The Morrises, too, regret the loss of 
the area's offbeat residents. 

‘There used to be dyed-in-the- 
wool characters,” said Margaret 
Morris, an interior designer. “They 
were noisy, grouchy old guys. Now 
they’re all like us, two working peo- 
ple in their 30s and 40s.” 

Instead of restoring their house- 
boat, the Monises stripped it down 
to its wooden float and built a new 
on& Now their home has the 
peaked roof, porch entrance and 
simple, compact look of an older 
houseboat. But in the living room, 
with its high ceiling and windows, 
the water and sky seem to come 
inside. 

Remodeling a houseboat is like 
going on a scavenger bunt, said Sid 
and Jann McFarland, who are ren- 
ovating their 1910 model 
Inside the walls they found odd 
scraps of wood bolding the struc- 
ture together and, a few years ago, a 
trap door under the refrigerator 
that was used to hide moonshine. 

A stream of newer houseboats 
built in the 1970s floats on Portage 
Bay. a ribbon of water connecting 
Lake Union to Lake Washington. 

Sbaren e and Zac flanriw moved 
into their 1,500-square-foot house- 
boat from suburban Medina. 

“The difference between living 
here and in Medina is the mix of 
people that comes in a city," said 
Hander. "Docks are a community. 
We know our neighbors. We dichrt 
in Medina because of the hedges 
and other man-made barriers. Here 
you have a natural meeting 
ground." 

Houseboats are not as conve- 
nient as houses, admitted Mis. 
Hander, an executive secretary. 
Groceries have to be carried down 
to the dock, and there is no garage. 

But life on a houseboat is roman- 
tic, she said, especially in winter 
when a fire is lighted in (he fire- 
place, and snow falling through a 
gray sky melts into a lake with no 
horizon. 


By Megan RosenfelcL 

Washington Past Service 

W ASHINGTON — Emmy Stewart 
never set out to be a writer. Bring an 
American icon is enough of ajob, and 
besides, he never could spriL AQ be ever 
wanted to do was record a few memorable 
events in his life and see if be could mak e 
the words thyme, and now almost his en- 
tire output has been turned into a 31-page 
book. 

“Johnny Carson said. The book’s skin- 
aier than you are.’ I said well it took me 20 
years to write,” Stewart said. 

U was Carson, the talk show host, who 
was indirectly responsible to Stewart be- 
coming a published author at the age of 81. 
Stewart recited some of his poems on Car- 
son’s show and die response inspired 
Crown Publishers Inc. to put the book 
together. “Every now and men Pd get a 
letter from a fan asking where he could get 
a copy of the poem, or where he could get 
the book. And then a columnist printed the 
poem about my dog Beau from a tran- 
script-” 

Here is part of the poem about Bean: 
He never came to me when I would call 
Unless I had a tennis ball. 

Or he felt like it, 

But mostly he didn't come at all 
Then there is a section that deals with 
Beau’s reluctance to submit to any disci- 
pline, bis tendency to attack deliverymen 
and gas meter readers, and the way he 
sometimes would dimb into bed with 
Stewart and his wife, Gloria. 

And there were nights when rd feel this stare 
And rd wake up and he’d be sitting there 
And rd reach out my hand and stroke his 
hair. 

And sometimes rd fed him sigh 
and I think I know the reason why : 

He would wake up at night 
And he would have this fear 
Of the dark, of life, of lots of things. 

And he’d be glad to have me near. 

And now he's dead. 

And there are nights when I think l feel him 
Climb upon our bed and lie between us. 
And I pat his head. 

And there an nights when I think 
l feel that stare 

And I reach out mv hand to stroke his hair. 
But he's not there. 

Oh, how l wish that wasn't so. 
ril always love a dog named Beau. 

T frankly don't lode on myself as a 
poet," Stewart said. These are just stories 
I told and made into rhymes." 

The truth is, people may buy this book 
not because they love poetry but because 
they love Jimmy Stewart. And they seem to 
be doing that in droves, especially as he 
travels around the United States agreeably 
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Author Stewart; His poetic woiits have been collected in a 31-page book. 


signing bodes for all comers. The other 
day, for example, about 500 people turned 
up at a bookstore in Washington. The store 
had purchased 800 bocks and had 75 left 
by the end of the afternoon. 

"AD through my movie days I'Ve always 
been in favor of going out on the road and 
publicizing the movie,” he said, explaining 
why he had no problem with a five-city 
book tour. T went around the world with 
the four Hitchcock movies. I’ve always had 
ihe feeling you owe the audience something 
besides doing the picture and throwing it 
out at them. 

In 1936, he said, a man named Ted 
Heaiy told him something that has stuck 
ever since. Heaiy was the man who origi- 
nated the Three Stooges and brought them 
to Hollywood. Stewart was under contract 
to MGML "He said, ‘You may do all right 
in pictures. But always treat your audience 
not as customers, but as partners.*" 

Perhaps this helps explain why Stewart 
has, over the years, become a cultural ar- 


chetype with such a straightforward and 
unblemished identity that he is approached 
with near reverence. 

His public, it seems, has never wavered, 
and now a new generation of fans is com- 
ing forward because of the availability of 
such classics as “Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington” and "It's a Wonderful Life" on 


statesman crowd, his hair a dry white, his 
eyes behind horn-rimmed glasses a bit 
rheumy. But ha jokes about it too. and 
about die slight deafness that requires a 
visitor to speak up. When John Strauss, 
who has bees his public relations man for 
31 years, mentions that longevity is in 
Stewart’s senes, Stewart notes bis father 
died at 88 . "That means I’ve got seven 
years left," he joked. 

"Didn’t you say your grandfather lived 
to 102?" Strauss replied. 

Stewart said be is still sent scripts, but 
ihcpanis always “a grouchy grandfather, 
and l don’t dunk grandfathers have to be 
grouchy." (He is grandfather to four.) And 
he is frank, and always has been, about 
mounting the loss of the major studio sys- 
tem in Hollywood. 

Tvc always felt that was the teal way to 
make movies. This idea of bring indepen- 
dent and waiting around for someone to 
send you a script. You went to work every 
day, got home at 6 . If yon weren’t m a 
picture, you exercised in the gym. or you 
were domg a [screen] test with someone 
they wanted to take a look at, or you were 
out on the toad publicizing a movie you 
might not even have been in. Tbe headsof 
studios — they called them moguls, which 
is embarrassing. They loved the movies and 
they insisted on variety. You had the Three 
Stooges on one lot and 'Romeo and Juliet’ 
on another. ItH never come back. Now 
they’re owned by all sons of people, like 
Coca-Cola.” 

He does not intend to write his autobiog- 
raphy, he said. This in itself may be news- 
worthy. There have been three books writ- 
ten about me, without my knowledge, and 
I’ve read them all They're all pretty inter- 
esting, and I really don't think there's any- 
thing else to say." 

In recent years Stewart has continued to 
travel (he was in Antarctica last winter and 
in East Africa in June) and to lobby against 
colorizing movies, a process inaugurated 
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Six Named on ShortUst 
Of Boo her fiction 

The iurora for the Booker 
Prize, Britain’s top literary awqM 
have announced a shortlist of 
titles for the £ 20 , 00 Q (SlLffjm 
award to be mack Oct 2)6. The fij* 
indudes the British writer ttfW 
nese parentage Kazoo tifcjgaA 
with The Remains crf dw Dav* 
and the Canadian Margaret 
Atwood, with “Cat’s Eye," 
previously shortlisted, when an 
the Irishman Jobs BaariSfe. tfce 


i ril J-! 


He is one of those actors whose persona 
is inextricably mixed with the characters he 
has played, ms own lanky, laconic, unpre- 
tentious brand of middle American. 

And too, he has never been splashed 
across tbe tabloids for hanky-panky with 
underage girls, or bashed a photographer, 
or confessed to any virulent addictions. He 
has been married to Gloria for 40 years. At 
this print, if you can’t believe in Jimmy 
Stewart, what can you believe in? 

“The older I get. the more people recog- 
nize me. And they’re alder too," he dead- 
panned. 

At 81 he has clearly joined the rider 


white classics, such as "It's a Wonderful 
Life." are turned into color movies. Stewart 
has spoken with individual senators, spo- 
ken publicly, written letters — and lent his 
considerable presence to a cause he cares 
about deeply. He even lobbied his rid pal 
Ronald Reagan when he was in the White 
House. Reagan never committed himself 
one way or the other. 

Stewart is asked whether he has ever 
lobbied Ted Turner personally, bearded 
tbe lion in his den, so to speak. 

"I think that’s probably the last thing I 
want to da” 

He says it softly, calmly, but with a 
touch of sted in his voice, a hint of bard 
determination in the way he nods. He says 
it just like Timmy Stewart 


and Syhffie Bedford. 

□ 

Lawyers for RUM M. Nfcw, 
have tried to keep ABC frL-. 
broadcasting a drama based oa 7 
Nixon's last months as president 
but the network and the program, 
sponsor, AT&T, said tiwuhepto- 

gram would be broadcast as scacd 
uted next month, la ten; to co* 
pany executives, Nixon’s lawyaa 
implied that the fanner presufan 
could sue far libel and invasion of 
privacy should tbe network bread, 
cast the drama, "The Final Dm* 
without allowing Nixon to retire 
tbe script. One letter, to the hatd of 
Capital Cities/ ABC Inc., seems 
tbe company of “a pattern of de- 
ception and cover-up'’ in seeking fa 
doty Nixon knowledge, about tbe 
production. Tbe program is a <fiv 
matization of "Toe Final Days," by 
Bob Woodward and Ctrl Benefefa. 

Q 

Three members of the selection 
committee of tbe Nobd Prize jn 
Literature have resigned over it* 
body’s refusal to speak out speak 
cafly against threats to the Mssn 
author Sahnaa Rasbdte. Thtmnti- 
ists Keratin Baton and LmCjt. 
lensten submitted resignations: a 
Sweden’s Academy of Letters with 
a third member, Werner Asps- 
strom. But the academy chrimao, 
Store Alien, said: The work wR 
go on. Members serve for life so we 
cannot grant their resignation re- 
quests,” he said. Rushdie has beta 
in hiding since Iran’s late leafe, 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomdai. 
called for Rushdie's death to Was- 
phony against Islam in his bod 
“The Satanic Verses.” 

□ . 

Debbie Reynolds, appearing ifl a 
revival of The UnsinJriWe Mriiy 
Brown,** says talent and drive can 
keep an entertainer going, but 
when this tour ends so wfl! te 
dancing. “I’m kicking my last leg" 
Reynolds, 57, said in an interview. 
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